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Introduction 


You hold in your hands a volume of sf stories—I prefer the term 
speculative fiction to science fiction, but this is an old debate—by 
writers who came to prominence during either the 1960s, the 1970s, 
or the early 1980s, or who were born no earlier than 1940. These 
criteria—arrived at because they seem to define an sf frequently 
different in both emphasis and style from the sf that preceded it, 
and because no other omnibus volume has yet devoted itself ex- 
pressly to this period and these writers—automatically exclude the 
work of four important figures whose names have become conven- 
ient marketing synonyms for sf in its familiar incarnation as Sci- 
ence Fiction, to wit, Robert A. Heinlein, Arthur C. Clarke, Isaac 
Asimov, and Ray Bradbury. Light Years and Dark contains no sto- 
ries by these estimable gentlemen. It also omits the work of such 
energetic (relative) newcomers as Robert Silverberg and Harlan 
Ellison, for, by the late 1950s, each of these prodigies had created 
a body of deft commercial fiction whose underlying promise their 
mature output of the next two decades would often brilliantly fulfill. 

‘‘My goodness!’’ casual sf readers and long-time devotees may 
alike exclaim. ‘‘What’s left?’’ 

A great deal, 1 would reply. A very great deal. 

For the most part, Light Years and Dark belongs to a “‘generation’’ 
of writers who came of literary age after the inauguration of John 
F. Kennedy. Its oldest contributor was born the year Woodrow Wilson’ s 
‘‘War to End All Wars’’ began in Europe (1914); its youngest 
contributors, tellingly, emerged into the world during or slightly 
after the Korean War (1950-1953). All have lived to witness the 
effects—whether happy, dismaying, or something in between—of a 
chronic East-West cold war; of the continuing struggle for civil 
liberties by blacks, women, homosexuals, and other partially 
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disenfranchised minorities; of a heightened ecological awareness; 
of a wrenching plague of assassinations or attempted assassinations; 
of American involvement in Vietnam; of the virtual apotheosis of 
contemporary pop culture; and of the breathtaking technological 
revolution that on July 20, 1969, fulfilled one of sf's most persis- 
tent and definitive dreams, the arrival of human beings on another 
world. 

A ‘‘generation’’ of writers, then, practicing their craft in a peri- 
od when Existential Despair over ‘‘our narrowing survival options’’ 
and Boundless Optimism about ‘‘our manifold possible futures’’ 
seemed to be locked in a bitter metaphysical arm-wrestling match. 
In a period, finally, of indisputable political, social, and scientific 
complexity. Indeed, a consciousness of this very complexity brings 
to life many of the stories in this book. 

Not for an instant, by the way, do I mean to paint Heinlein, 
Clarke, Asimov, Bradbury, or their contemporaries and immediate 
heirs—some few of whom, after all, are in this book—as simple- 
minded Pollyannas. They were adults when a maniac by the name 
of Hitler prodded their nations into another well-remembered war; 
they were adults of a more mature stamp when atomic bombs ex- 
ploded over Hiroshima and Nagasaki; and they have all written 
darkly as well as hopefully about the human condition. They wrote, 
however, for an audience still teething on pulp clichés and ultimately 
for a readership newly reconfirmed in its faith in the military and 
ideological invincibility of the Western democracies. In 1946, the 
year Clarke published his first story, the road to utopia must not 
have, seemed quite so pothole-riven as it does today... 

lam suggesting two things. First, the tone of many of the stories 
in Light Years and Dark may strike aficianados of the so-called 
Golden Age of Science Fiction (by consensus reckoning, 1938-1946), 
or even of the jauntily satirical 1950s (when Frederik Pohl, Damon 
Knight, Philip K. Dick, and Robert Sheckley ran mordantly amok), 
as bleak and pessimistic. | would not so characterize it. I would 
call it thoughtfully realistic, a function of our inevitable recogni- 
tion that military might, popular democracy, advanced technology, 
and space travel do not—in and of themselves—provide long-term 
solutions to every human conflict and need. Even while bestowing 
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remarkable benefits, they may tremendously complicate our lives. 
This recognition does not signal a surrender to despair but an 
intelligent compromise with complexity. Those who prefer uncom- 
promising wish-fulfillment fantasies to thoughtful speculations about 
the human predicament both today and tomorrow will not find them 
here. 

Which, I should quickly add, is not to say that this collection 
contains no big dreams, no outrageous humor, no modest human 
victories, and no secret alphabets of faith and courage. They are 
here, too. Even if, sometimes, it is only in the implicit affirmation 
of each writer's hopeful creative act. 

Second, many of the writers in this volume went to school not 
only at the feet of Poe, Verne, Wells, Stapledon, and the Big Four 
to whom I have already twice alluded; but also at those of Shake- 
speare, Austen, Dickens, Melville, Eliot (both George and T.S.), 
Joyce, Kafka, Borges, and a host of other serious literary lights 
long acclaimed by the academic community as (pardon me) tiptop 
influences. Fortunately or unfortunately, depending on your prejudices, 
this additional schooling sometimes shows. Granted, some of the 
contributors to Light Years and Dark regard themselves as nothing 
more notable or highfalutin than hard-working professional story- 
tellers. A surprising number of others, however, have gone on re- 
cord as having a deep-seated interest in the art with which they put 
words to paper or (in some instances) to the display screens of 
their word processors. I find these avowals cheering rather than 
off-putting, and I applaud much of the resultant work. 

Indeed, if finer prose stylists than Ursula Le Guin, Gene Wolfe, 
J.G. Ballard, Kate Wilhelm, Thomas M. Disch, Christopher Priest, 
and several other contributors to this volume are at work in the 
English-speaking world today, I would be hard-pressed to name 
them. Ray Bradbury, of course, has long had a reputation as sci- 
ence fiction’s premier stylist; and although my affection for his 
work still runs deep, not until recently could any self-appointed 
advocate make a convincing case for the innate aesthetic merit of 
the stories and novels of so many of our practicing sf writers. I 
regard this fact as a powerful argument—although some traditionalists 
would perhaps disagree—for the idea of progress in the arts. At 
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least, that is, in the vastly stimulating sector of the literary cosmos 
where Le Guin, Wolfe, Ballard, et al., made their first significant 
appearances. What more optimistic assessment could I possibly 
render? 

How, though, did writers once content to toil in the commercial 
backwaters of the genre pulps suddenly turn into aspiring Marcel 
Prousts and Virginia Woolfs of the Spaceways? A full explanation 
would require pages. Here I will merely note again the complexity 
of the times and go on to acknowledge the ramifying influence of 
several important editors, most notably, in the United States, Cele 
Goldsmith at Amazing Stories and Fantastic Adventures (to the 
surprise of many) and Damon Knight, the creator of the quirky but 
often brilliant Orbit anthology series, and in England Michael 
Moorcock at New Worlds. The eclectic tastes of Judith Merril in 
assembling her unusual best-of-the-year collections were also in- 
strumental in effecting change; and of course Harlan Ellison de- 
serves tremendous credit for championing new approaches and 
broader thematic parameters in the controversial Dangerous Visions 
anthologies. 

Soon an explosion of such series illuminated the field. In the 
early 1970s Robert Silverberg’s New Dimensions volumes and Terry 
Carr’s Universe annuals began to appear. Each emphasized strong 
story values as well as careful writing. Of the two, Silverberg’s 
was perhaps the more adventurous and experimental, with the re- 
sult that his series may have featured more stunning individual 
stories, while Carr’s was more consistently uniform in quality. 
Universe continues strong, but New Dimensions died before its 
assembled thirteenth number—edited by Marta Randall—was giv- 
en a chance to see print. 

In the early to mid 1970s Samuel R. Delany and Marilyn Hacker’ s 
Quark (four numbers), Harry Harrison’ s Nova (four numbers), Robert 
Hoskins’ s Infinity (five numbers), and several one-shot anthologies 
edited by David Gerrold, Roger Elwood, Thomas M. Disch, and 
others also appeared. In fact, after 1965 many writers, whether 
veterans or newcomers, found these markets more attractive than 
the established genre magazines. Usually, in addition to permitting 
their contributors greater artistic freedom, they paid better. Still, 
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no one expected them to replace the magazines, only to provide an 
outlet for other kinds of material, and for a time they did that very 
well. 

Traditional sf, | should add, continued to appear not only in the 
magazines but also in these quasi-modernist anthologies. Inevitably, 
a little cross-pollination began to occur. Here in the spring of 1984, 
it seems to me (an involved and admittedly biased observer) that a 
synthesis of a strange and heartening sort may be taking place— 
not through any mercenary surrender of artistic identity on the 
part of the writers themselves, but perhaps in the expanded toler- 
ance of many of those in the sf audience for a variety of storytell- 
ing techniques. The same demanding reader may derive equal, if 
different kinds of, pleasure from the cogent ironies of Disch (see 
“‘The Death of Socrates’’), the surrealist experiments of Angela 
Carter (see ‘’The Cabinet of Edgar Allan Poe’’), and the colorful 
narrative energy of James Tiptree, Jr. (see ‘‘Painwise in Yucatan’’ ). 
Readers who want the same thing over and over again, I would 
suggest, have painted themselves into a corner, and I hope they 
soon get out. Replete with ideas, plots, characters, and styles, Light 
Years and Dark may help these unfortunate folk discover the pass- 
words that will enable them to escape, a spell to make the paint 
dry. 

Has real aesthetic progress been made over the past two de- 
cades in the writing of speculative fiction? I do not see how any- 
one can satisfactorily dispute the point. But even should the prog- 
ress I see prove to be an aberrant tide in the history of commercial 
sf—a swell only slightly larger than the rapid-fire combers of the 
New Wave in the 1960s—I believe that large portions of the work 
itself will endure, as will the reputations of its most ambitious and 
accomplished authors. Each story in this book, then, is a bright 
fleck of foam on a sea of fine stories and novels by the same writ- 
ers or by writers unfortunately omitted because of space limita- 
tions or the editorial exigencies of balancing reprint work against 
original material. (Nearly half the stories in Light Years and Dark 
appear here for the first time. My criteria for choosing reprints, 
meanwhile, were twofold: one, to showcase the work of particular 
writers, and two, to avoid using stories that have already been 
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frequently anthologized. I succeeded in this second goal less well 
in some cases than others, and I was stymied to an extent in the 
first because ‘‘modern publishing economies’’ could not support 
the allocation of another 100,000 words. Hence the omission of 
some few writers you might otherwise have expected to find here.) 
English and American, male and female, the authors of these sto- 
ries are—to paraphrase Harlan Ellison—riding a plurality of waves 
to mysterious speculative islands all their own. And all of them 
really know how to surf. 

Despite static or falling standards in some markets, I try to be- 
lieve that the tide is still rising. Evidence for this view is the sheer 
number of fast-maturing new or young writers who have recently 
debuted and who are one day going to require an outsized show- 
case volume of their own. Light Years and Dark belongs to my 
‘““generation,’’ but the stories belong to everyone and their secrets 
are meant to be unlocked by rapt and joyful reading. 


Michael Bishop 
Pine Mountain, Georgia 


* You and Me and the 
Continuum * 
J.G. Ballard 


“The future had arrived by the mid-1960s,’’ J.G. Ballard told 
Charles Platt in an interview conducted in September, 1979. ‘‘We 
were in tomorrow, and I felt I had to write about it.’ The result of 
this unique perception was the cycle of stories eventually published 
together in 1970 as The Atrocity Exhibition (U.S. title: Love and 
Napalm: Export U.S.A.). ‘‘You and Me and the Continuum’’ is the 
ninth of the fifteen ‘‘condensed novels’’ composing that volume 
and a fascinating introduction to this most Ballardian of literary 
forms. Indeed, to both advocates and detractors the form has be- 
come a symbol of the deliberate radicalism of New Wave science 
fiction. Ballard, by the way, is one of only three writers featured in 
this anthology to appear in print professionally before 1960 (Kate - 
Wilhelm and Michael Moorcock are the others), and I put him first 
because of his signal contributions to the renascence spearheaded 
by New Worlds under Moorcock’s editorship. The author of many 
fine stories and novels, Ballard remains far too little read in the 
United States. That his work will outlast that of many writers currently 
far more popular than he, however, strikes me as both inevitable 
and just. 
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The attempt to break into the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier on Good 
Friday, 197-, first assumed to be the act of some criminal psychopath, 
later led to inquiries of a very different character. Readers will recall that 
the little evidence collected seemed to point to the strange and confusing 
figure of an unidentified Air Force pilot whose body was washed ashore 
on a beach near Dieppe three months later. Other traces of his ‘‘mortal 
remains’’ were found in a number of unexpected places: in a footnote to a 
paper on some unusual aspects of schizophrenia published thirty years 
earlier in a since defunct psychiatric journal; in the pilot for an unpurchased 
TV thriller, ‘‘Lieutenant 70°’; and on the record labels of a pop singer 
known as The Him—to instance only a few. Whether in fact this man was 
a returning astronaut suffering from amnesia, the figment of an ill-organized 
advertising campaign, or, as some suggested, the second coming of Christ, 
is anyone’s guess. What little evidence we have has been assembled below. 


Ambivalent. 


She lay quietly on her side, listening to the last bars of the scherzo as his 
hand hesitated on the zip. This strange man, and his endless obsession 
with Bruckner, nucleic acids, Minkowski space-time and God knows what 
else. Since she had picked him up at the conference on Space Medicine 
they had barely exchanged a word. Was he wholly there? At times it was 
almost as if he were trying to put himself together out of some bizarre 
jigsaw. She turned round, surprised by his dark glasses six inches from 
her face and the eyes burning through them like stars. 


Brachycephalic. 


They stopped beneath the half-painted bowl of the radio-telescope. As the 
blunt metal ear turned on its tracks, fumbling at the sky, he put his hands 
to his skull, feeling the still-open sutures. Beside him Quinton, this dap- 
per pomaded Judas, was waving at the distant hedges where the three 
limousines were waiting. “‘If you like we can have a hundred cars—a 
complete motorcade.’’ Ignoring Quinton, he took a piece of quartz from 
his flying jacket and laid it on the surf. From it poured the code-music of 
the quasars. 


Coded Sleep. 


Dr. Nathan looked up as the young woman in the white coat entered the 
laboratory. ‘‘Ah, Doctor Austin.’’ He pointed with his cigarette to the 
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journal on his desk. *‘This monograph—‘Coded Sleep and Intertime’ 
they can’t trace the author... someone at this Institute, apparently. I’ve 
assured them it’s not a hoax. By the way, where’s our volunteer?’ 

**He’s asleep.’’ She hesitated, but only briefly. ‘‘In my apartment.’’... 
‘*So.’’ Before she left Dr. Nathan said, ‘“Take a blood sample. His group 
may prove interesting at a later date.’’ 


Delivery System. 


Certainly not an ass. Recent research, the lecturer pointed out, indicated 
that cosmic space vehicles may have been seen approaching the earth two 
thousand years earlier. As for the New Testament story, it had long been 
accepted that the unusual detail (Matt. XX1) of the Messiah riding into 
Jerusalem on ‘‘an ass and a colt the foal of an ass’’ was an unintelligently 
literal reading of a tautological Hebrew idiom, a mere verbal blunder. 
‘*What is space?’ the lecturer concluded. ‘*What does it mean to our 
sense of time and the images we carry of our finite lives? Are space 
vehicles merely overgrown V-2s, or are they Jung’s symbols of redemption, 
ciphers in some futuristic myth?”’ 

As the applause echoed around the half-empty amphitheatre Karen Novotny 
saw his hands stiffen against the mirror on his lap. All week he had been 
bringing the giant mirrors to the empty house near the reservoirs. 


Export Credit Guarantees. 


*‘After all, Madame Nhu is asking a thousand dollars an interview, in this 
case we can insist on five and get it. Damn it, this is The Man...’’ The 
brain dulls. An exhibition of atrocity photographs rouses a flicker of interest. 
Meanwhile, the quasars burn dimly from the dark peaks of the universe. 
Standing across the room from Elizabeth Austin, who watches him with 
guarded eyes, he hears himself addressed as *‘Paul,’’ as if waiting for 
clandestine messages from the resistance headquarters of World War III. 


Five Hundred Feet High. 


The Madonnas move across London like immense clouds. Painted on 
clapboard in the Mantegna style, their composed faces gaze down on the 
crowds, watching from the streets below. Several hundred pass by, vanishing 
into the haze over the Queen Mary Reservoir, Staines, like a procession 
of marine deities. Some remarkable entrepreneur has arranged this tour de 
force, in advertising circles everyone is talking about the mysterious interna- 
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tional agency that now has the Vatican account. At the Institute Dr. Nathan 
is trying to sidestep the Late Renaissance. *‘Mannerism bores me. What- 
ever happens,’’ he confides to Elizabeth Austin, ‘““we must keep him off 
Dali and Ernst.’ 


Gioconda. 


As the slides moved through the projector the women’s photographs, in 
profile and full face, jerked one by one across the screen. *‘A characteris- 
tic of the criminally insane,’’ Dr. Nathan remarked, ‘‘is the lack of tone 
and rigidity of the facial mask.”’ 

The audience fell silent. An extraordinary woman had appeared on the 
screen. The planes of her face seemed to lead towards some invisible 
focus, projecting an image that lingered on the walls, as if they were 
inhabiting her skull. In her eyes glowed the forms of archangels. ‘‘That 
one?’’ Dr. Nathan asked quietly. ‘‘Your mother? I see.”’ 


Helicopter. 


The huge fans of the Sikorski beat the air fifty feet above them as they 
drove into the town, a tornado of dust subsiding through the shattered 
trees along the road. Quinton sat back at the wheel of the Lincoln, now 
and then signalling over his shoulder at the helicopter pilot. As the music 
pounded from the radio of the car Quinton shouted, ‘‘What a beat! Is this 
you as well? Now, what else do you need?’’ ‘‘Mirrors, sand, a time 
shelter.”’ 


Imago Tapes. 


Tanguy: ““Jours de Lenteur.”’ 
Ernst: ‘‘The Robing of the Bride.”’ 
Chirico: ‘‘The Dream of the Poet.” 


Jackie Kennedy, | See You in My Dreams. 


At night the serene face of the President’s widow hung like a lantern 
among the corridors of sleep. Warning him, she seemed to summon to 
her side all the legions of the bereaved. At dawn he knelt in the grey hotel 
room over the copies of Newsweek and Paris-Match. When Karen Novotny 
called he borrowed her nail scissors and began to cut out the photographs 
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of the model girls. ‘‘In a dream I saw them lying on a beach. Their legs 
were rotting, giving out a green light.’’ 


Kodachrome. 


Captain Kirby, M15, studied the prints. They showed: (1) a thick-set man 
in an Air Force jacket, unshaven face half hidden by the dented hat-peak, 
(2) a transverse section through the spinal level T-12; (3) a crayon self- 
portrait by David Feary, seven-year-old schizophrenic at the Belmont Asylum, 
Sutton; (4) radiospectra from the quasar CTA 102; (5) an antero-posterior 
radiograph of a skull, estimated capacity 1500 cc; (6) spectroheliogram of 
the sun taken with K line of calcium; (7) left and right hand-prints showing 
massive scarring between second and third metacarpal bones. To Dr. Nathan 
he said, ‘‘And all these make up one picture?’’ 


Lieutenant 70. 


An isolated incident at the Strategic Air Command base at Omaha, Nebraska, 
December 25th, 197-, when a landing H-bomber was found to have an 
extra pilot on board. The subject carried no identification tags and was 
apparently suffering from severe retrograde amnesia. He subsequently 
disappeared while being X-rayed at the base hospital for any bio-implants 
or transmitters, leaving behind a set of plates of a human foetus evidently 
taken some thirty years previously. It was assumed that this was in the 
nature of a hoax and that the subject was a junior officer who had become 
fatigued while playing Santa Claus on an inter-base visiting party. 


Minkowski Space-Time. 


In part a confusion of mathematical models was responsible, Dr. Nathan 
decided. Sitting behind his desk in the darkened laboratory, he drew slowly 
on the gold-tipped cigarette, watching the shadowy figure of a man seated 
opposite him, his back to the watery light from the aquarium tanks. At 
times part of his head seemed to be missing, like some disintegrating 
executive from a Francis Bacon nightmare. As yet irreconcilable data: his 
mother was a sixty-five-year-old terminal psychopath at Broadmoor, his 
father a still-unborn child in a Dallas lying-in hospital. Other fragments 
were beginning to appear in a variety of unlikely places: text books on 
chemical kinetics, advertising brochures, a pilot for a TV puppet thriller. 
Even the pun seemed to play a significant role, curious verbal cross- 
overs. What language could embrace all these, or at least provide a key: 
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computer codes, origami, dental formulae? Perhaps in the end Fellini would 
make a sex fantasy out of this botched second coming: 1%. 


Narcissistic. 


Many things preoccupied him during this time in the sun: the plasticity of 
visual forms, the image maze, the catatonic plateau, the need to rescore 
the C.N.S., pre-uterine claims, the absurd—i.e., the phenomenology of 
the universe... The crowd at the plage, however, viewing this beach Hamlet, 
noticed only the scars which disfigured his chest, hands and feet. 


Ontologically Speaking. 


In slow motion the test cars moved towards each other on collision courses, 
unwinding behind them the coils that ran to the metering devices by the 
impact zone. As they collided the gentle debris of wings and fenders 
floated into the air. The cars rocked slightly, worrying each other like 
amiable whales, and then continued on their disintegrating courses. In the 
passenger seats the plastic models transcribed graceful arcs into the buck- 
ling roofs and windshields. Here and there a passing fender severed a 
torso, the air behind the cars was a carnival of arms and legs. 


Placenta. 


The X-ray plates of the growing foetus had shown the absence of both 
placenta and umbilical cord. Was this, then, Dr. Nathan pondered, the true 
meaning of the immaculate conception—that not the mother but the child 
was virgin, innocent of any Jocasta’s clutching blood, sustained by the 
unseen powers of the universe as it lay waiting within its amnion? Yet 
why had something gone wrong? All too obviously there had been a 
complete cock-up. 


Quasars. 


Malcolm X, beautiful as the trembling of hands in tabes dorsalis; Claude 
Eatherly, migrant angel of the Pre-Third; Lee Harvey Oswald, rider of the 
scorpion. 
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Refuge. 


Gripping the entrenching tool in his bloodied hands, he worked away at 
the lid of the vault. In the grey darkness of the Abbey the chips of cement 
seemed to draw light from his body. The bright crystals formed points 
like a half-familiar constellation, the crests of a volume graph, the fillings 
in Karen Novotny’s teeth. 


Speed-King. 


The highest speed ever achieved on land by a mechanically propelled 
wheeled vehicle was 1004.247 m.p.h. reached at Bonneville Salt Flats on 
March Sth, 197-, by a twenty-seven-foot-long car powered by three J-79 
aircraft engines developing a total of 51,000 h.p. The vehicle disintegrat- 
ed at the end of the second run, and no trace was found of the driver, 
believed to be a retired Air Force pilot. 


The Him. 


The noise from the beat group rehearsing in the ballroom drummed at his 
head like a fist, driving away the half-formed equations that seemed to 
swim at him from the gilt mirrors in the corridor. What were they—fragments 
of a unified field theory, the tetragrammaton, or the production sequences 
for a deodorant pessary? Below the platform the party of teenagers the 
Savoy doormen had let in through the Embankment entrance were swaying 
to the music. He pushed through them to the platform. As he pulled the 
microphone away from the leader a girl jeered from the floor. Then his 
knees began to kick, his pelvis sliding and rocking. ‘*Ye... yeah, yeah, 
yeah!’’ he began, voice rising above the amplified guitars. 


C.H.F. 


‘*Considerable interference has been noted with TV reception over a wide 
area during the past three weeks,’’ Kirby explained, pointing to the map. 
**This has principally taken the form of modifications to the plot lines and 
nafrative sequences of a number of family serials. Mobile detection vans 
have been unable to identify the source, but we may conclude that his 
central nervous system is acting as a powerful transmitter.”’ 
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Vega. 


In the darkness the half-filled reservoirs reflected the starlight, the isolat- 
ed heads of pumping gear marking the distant catwalks. Karen Novotny 
moved towards him, her white skirt lifted by the cold air. *‘When do we 
see you again? This time, it’s been...’’ He looked up at the night sky, 
then pointed to the blue star in the solar apex. *‘Perhaps in time. We’re 
moving there. Read the sand, it will tell you when.”’ 


W.A.S.P. 


Without doubt there had been certain difficulties after the previous incar- 
nation resulting from the choice of racial stock. Of course, from one 
point of view the unhappy events of our own century might be regarded 
as say, demonstration ballets on the theme ‘‘Hydrocarbon Synthesis’’ with 
strong audience participation. This time, however, no ethnic issues will 
be raised, and the needs for social mobility and a maximum acceptance 
personality profile make it essential that a subject of Gentile and prefera- 
bly Protestant and Anglo-Saxon... 


Xoanon. 


These small plastic puzzles, similar to the gewgaws given away by petro- 
leum and detergent manufacturers, were found over a wide area, as if 
they had fallen from the sky. Millions had been produced, although their 
purpose was hard to see. Later it was found that unusual objects could be 
made from them. 


Ypres Reunion. 


Kirby waded through the breaking surf, following the tall man in the 
peaked cap and leather jacket who was moving slowly between the waves 
to the submerged sandbank two hundred yards away. Already pieces of 
the dying man were drifting past Kirby in the water. Yet was this the 
time-man, or did his real remains lie in the tomb at the Abbey? He had 
come bearing the gifts of the sun and the quasars, and instead had sacri- 
ficed them for this unknown soldier resurrected now to return to his Flanders 
field. 
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Zodiac. 


Undisturbed, the universe would continue on its round, the unrequited 
ghosts of Malcolm X, Lee Harvey Oswald and Claude Eatherly raised on 
the shoulders of the galaxy. As his own identity faded, its last fragments 
glimmered across the darkening landscape, lost integers in a hundred com- 
puter codes, sand-grains on a thousand beaches, fillings in a million mouths. 


* The Map * 
Gene Wolfe 


Gene Wolfe's ‘‘The Map’’ takes place in the reign of the Autarch 
Severian, against the far-future backdrop of the bountifully acclaimed 
tetralogy known as The Book of the New Sun. Anyone familiar 
with those volumes will require little else by way of introduction to 
the distinctive tale that is Wolfe’s original contribution to this 
anthology. Vivid, wise, and yet oddly dreamlike, ‘‘The Map’’ spot- 
lights the major artistic gifts of its author while maintaining a firm 
narrative grip on both its own exotic happenings and the transported 
reader. ‘‘Paper’s dangerous,’’ remarks a character in this story. 
“It’s killed a lot more men than steel.’ Knowing the danger of 
paper, Wolfe realizes, too, its curative and life-giving properties, 
and therefore in virtually all of his most recent work he has taken 
heroic pains not to waste it. The pages that follow demonstrate just 
how well he has succeeded, and I am proud to have them in this 
book. 
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On the night before, he had forgotten all his plans and fought, half 
blinded by his blood after Laetus broke the ewer over his head. Perhaps 
that was for the best. 

And yet if they had not taken his knife while he slept, he might have 
killed them both. 

*“Master Gurloes will be angry.’’ That was what they used to say to 
terrify one another into doing well. Severian would have been angry too, 
to be sure, and Severian had beaten him more than once. He spat out 
clotted blood. Beaten him worse than Laetus and Syntyche had last night. 
Severian had been captain of apprentices in the year before his own. 

Now Severian was the Autarch, Severian was the law, and murderers 
died under the law’s hand. 

Someone was pounding at the hatch. He spat again, this time into the 
slop jar, and shotted in the direction of the vent. It let in enough light for 
him to see the impression Syntyche had left in her bunk as she lay face to 
the bulkhead, feigning sleep. He smoothed it with his hands. 

For a moment he groped for his clothes and his knife, but the knife was 
gone. He chuckled and rocked back on his own narrow bunk, pushing 
both legs into his trousers together. 

More pounding; the boat rocked beneath him as the stranger searched 
for another way into the cabin. He spat a third time, and from habit 
reached up to draw the bolt that was back already. ‘‘Hatch sticks! Come 
on down, you catamite, I’m not coming up.”’ | 

The stranger lifted it and clambered down the steep steps. 

‘***Ware deck beams.”’ 

He stooped as he turned about, and he was tall enough that he had to. 
**You’re Captain Eata?’’ 

**Sit on the other bunk. Nobody’s using it any more. What do you 
want?”’ 

‘*But you are Eata?’’ 

**We’ll talk about that later, maybe. After you tell me what you want.”’ 

“A guide.”’ 

Eata was feeling the cut on his head and did not answer. 

“1 was told that you are an intelligent man.”’ 

“Not by a friend.”’ 

‘*T need a man with a boat to take me down Gyoll. To tell me what I 
need to know concerning the ruins. They said you knew it as well as any 
man alive.”’ 

‘“‘An asimi,’’ Eata said. ‘‘One asimi for each day. And you’ll have to 
help me handle her—my deckhand and I had a little argument last night.’’ 

‘*Shall we say six orichalks? It should only take a day, and I—”’ 

Eata was not listening. He had seen the broken lock on his sea chest, 
and he was laughing. ‘“‘The key’s in my pocket!’’ He gripped the younger, 
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taller man by the knee. ‘‘My pants were on the floor!’’ In his mirth, he 
nearly choked on the words. 

In the flat lands that Gyoll itself had made, Gyoll had little current; but 
the wind was in the east, and Eata’s boat heeled a bit under the pressure 
of her wide gaffsail. The old sun, well above the tallest towers now, 
painted the sail’s black image on the oily water. 

‘*What do you do, Captain?’’ the stranger asked. ‘‘How do you live?’’ 

‘‘By doing whatever pays. Cargo to the delta and fish to the city, mostly.’’ 

‘“*It’?s a nice boat. Did you build it?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ Eata said. ‘‘Bought it. Not fast like you’re used to.’’ His head 
still hurt, and he leaned on the tiller with one hand pressed to his temple. 

‘*Yes, I’ve sailed a bit on a lake we have up north.”’ 

‘“Wasn’t asking,’’ Eata told him. 

‘*T don’t think I ever gave you my name. It’s Simulatio.”’ 

‘‘And a good one too, I’ve no doubt.’ 

The stranger turned away for a moment, tinkering with the jibsheet 
winch to keep Eata from seeing the blood rising in his cheeks. ‘‘When 
will we reach the deserted parts of the city?’’ 

‘‘About nones, if this wind holds.”’ 

‘*I didn’t know it would take so long.”’ 

‘“You should have hired me farther down.’’ Eata chuckled. ‘‘And that’ ll 
be just the beginning of the dead parts. You might want to go farther 
yet.”’ 

The stranger turned back to look at him. “‘It’s very large, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*Bigger than you can imagine. This part—where people live—is just a 
sort of border on it.”’ 

‘‘Do you know a place where three broad streets come together?’’ 

‘*Half a dozen, maybe more.”’ 

‘‘The southernmost, I would think.’’ 

‘‘T can take you to the farthest south I know,’’ Eata said. ‘*‘I’m not 
saying that’s the farthest south there 1s.’’ 

**We’ll start there then.”’ 

‘*Be night by the time we get there,’’ Eata told him. ‘“‘The next day 
will be another asimi.’’ 

The stranger nodded. ‘‘We’re not even to the ruined part yet?’’ 

Eata gestured. ‘‘See those clothes? Washing on a line. People here 
have enough to eat, so they can have two or three shirts, maybe. Farther 
south you won’t see that—a person with only one shirt or one shift doesn’t 
wash it much, but you’ll see cooksmoke. Farther still, and you won’t 
even see that. That’s the dead city, and people there don’t light any fires 
because of what the smoke might bring down on them. Omophagists is 
what my old teacher called them. It means those that have their meat 
raw.”’ 

The stranger stared across the water at the lines and their rags. The 
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wind ruffled his hair, and the tattered shirts and skirts waved at him like 
crowds of poor, shy children who feared he would not wave back. At last 
he said, ‘‘Even if the Autarch won’t protect them, they could band together 
and protect each other.’’ 

‘It’s each other they're afraid of. They live—such as they do live—by 
sieving the old city, a finer screen every year. Every man steals from his 
neighbor when he can and kills him if he makes a good find. It doesn’t 
have to be much. A knife with a silver handle—that would be a good 
find.”’ 

After a moment, the stranger looked down at the silver mountings of 
his dagger. 

‘*I believe we might take a bit of a closer reach here,’’ Eata told him. 
‘*There’s a meander coming up.’’ The stranger heaved at the windlass, 
and the boom crept back. 

To starboard, a high-pooped thalamegus made its way up the river, 
glittering in the sunlight like a scarab, all gilding and lapis lazuli. The 
wind was fair for it now, and as they watched (Eata with one eye to their 
own sail), the lateen yards dipped on its stubby masts, then lifted again 
trailing wide triangles of roseate silk. The long sweeps shrunk and vanished. 

‘‘They’ve been down seeing the sights,’’ Eata told the stranger. ‘‘It’s 
safe enough by day, if you’ve got a couple of young fellows with swords 
aboard and rowers you can trust.”’ 

‘What is that up there?’’ The stranger pointed beyond the thalamegus 
to a hill crowned with spires. ‘‘It looks out of place.’’ 

**They call it the Old Citadel,’’ Eata said. ‘‘I don’t know much about 
it.”’ 

‘*Is that where the Autarch comes from?’’ 

**So some say.’’ 

Urth was looking the sun nearly full in the face now, and the wind had 
died to a mere whisper. The patched brown mainsail flapped, then filled, 
then flapped again. 

The stranger sat on the gunnel for a moment, his booted feet hanging 
over the side and almost touching the smooth water, then swung them 
back onto the deck again as though he were fearful of falling overboard. 
*“You can almost imagine them going up, can’t you?’’ he said. ‘‘Just 
taking off with a silver shout and leaving this world behind.”’ 

*‘No,’’ Eata told him. ‘“‘I can’t.’’ 

**That’s what they’re supposed to do, at the end of time. I read about it 
someplace.’ | 

**Paper’s dangerous,’’ Eata said. ‘‘It’s killed a lot more men than steel.”’ 

Their boat was moving hardly faster than the sluggish current. A flyer 
passed overhead as swiftly and silently as a dart from the hand of a giant 
and vanished into a white summer cloud, only to reappear shrunk nearly 
to invisibility, one additional spark among the day-dimmed stars. The 
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brown sail crept across the stranger’s view of the Old Citadel to the northeast. 
Despite the shade it gave him, he was sweating. He unlaced his cordwain 
jerkin. 

That night on deck, he laced it again as tightly as he could. It was cold 
already, and he knew without being told that it would soon be colder still. 
‘*Perhaps I should have a blanket,’’ he said. 

Eata shook his head. “‘You’d only fall asleep. Walk up and down and 
wave your arms. That’ll keep you warm and awake too. I'll come up and 
relieve you at the next watch.’’ 

The stranger nodded absently and looked up at the orangish lantern 
Eata had hoisted to the masthead. ‘‘They’ll know we’re out here.’’ 

“‘If they didn’t, I wouldn’t bother to set a watch. But if we didn’t have 
that, some big carrack would run us under for sure and never feel the 
difference. Don’t you go putting it out—believe me, we’re a lot safer 
with it high and bright. If it should go out of itself, you let it down and 
get it lit again as handsomely as ever you can. If you can’t get it lit, call 
me. If you see another vessel, particularly a big one, blow the conch.”’ 
Eata waved toward the spiraled shell beside the binnacle. 

The stranger nodded again. ‘‘Their boats won’t have lights, of course.”’ 

‘‘No, nor masts neither. Besides, it could happen that two or three 
swim out. If you see a face in the water that stares at the light and 
disappears, it’s a manatee. Don’t worry about it. But if you see anything 
that swims like a man, call me.”’ 

“*T will,’’ the stranger said. He watched as Eata opened the hatch and 
descended to the tiny cabin. 

Two boarding pikes lay in the bow, their grounding irons lost in the 
inky shadow beneath the overhang of the half-deck, their heads thrusting 
past the jib-boom mountings. He climbed down and got one, then scram- 
bled onto the deck again. The pike was three ells long, with an ugly spike 
head and a sharp hook intended to cut rigging. He flourished it as he 
walked the circle of the little deck, up, down, right, left, his movements 
the awkward ones of a man recalling a skill learned in youth. 

The curve of Lune lay just visible in the east, sending streamers of 
virescence toward him in a silent flood, spumed and uncanny. Silhouetted 
against that moss-green light, the city on the eastern bank seemed less 
dead than sleeping. Its towers were black, but their sightless windows, 
thus illuminated from behind, appeared to betray a faint radiance, as though 
hecatonchires roved the gloomy corridors and deserted rooms, their thou- 
sand fingers smeared with noctoluscence to light their way. 

He looked to the west just in time to see a pair of gleaming eyes sink 
into the water with a scarcely perceptible plash. For the space of a dozen 
breaths he stared at the spot, but there was nothing more to see. He 
dashed to starboard again, to what was now the eastern side of the anchored 
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boat, imagining that some devious adversary had swum under or around 
it to take him by surprise; Gyoll slipped past unruffled. 

To port, the shadow of the hull lay long across the glassy river, though 
he could easily have touched the water with his hands. No skiff or shallop 
launched from the silent shore. 

Downriver, the ruined city appeared to stretch away to infinity, as though 
Urth were a level plain occupying the whole of space, and the whole of 
Urth were filled with crumbling walls and tilted pillars. A night bird 
circled overhead, stooped at the water, and did not rise. 

Upriver, the cookfires and grease lamps of living Nessus lent no glow 
to the sky. The river seemed the only living thing in a city of death; and 
for an instant the stranger was seized by the conviction that cold Gyoll 
itself was dead, that the sodden sticks and bits of excrement it carried 
were somehow swimming, that they were outward bound on some unending 
voyage to dissolution. 

He was about to turn away when he noticed what appeared to be a 
human form drifting toward him with a scarcely discernible motion. He 
watched it fascinated and unbelieving, as sparrows are said to watch the 
golden snake called soporor. 

It came nearer. In the green moonlight, its hair looked colorless, its 
skin berylline. He saw that it was in fact human, and that it floated face 
downward. 

One outstretched hand touched the floating anchor cable as if it wished 
to climb aboard. Momentarily, the hemp retarded the stiff fingers, and the 
corpse performed a slow pirouette, like the half turn of a thrown knife 
seen by an ephemerid, or the tumbling of a derelict through the abyss that 
separates the worlds. Clambering down into the bow, he tried to grapple it 
with his pike; it was just out of reach. 

He waited, horrified and impatient. At last he was able to draw it 
nearer and slide the hook under one arm. The corpse rolled over easily, 
far more easily than he had anticipated, its face pressed below the dark 
surface by the weight of the lifted arm, then bobbing up when that arm 
lay in the water once more. 

It was a woman, naked and not long dead. Her staring eyes still showed 
traces of kohl; her teeth gleamed faintly through half-parted lips. He tried 
to judge her as he had judged the women whose compliance he had se- 
cured for coins, to weigh her breasts with his eyes and applaud or con- 
demn the roundness of her belly; he discovered that he could not do so, 
that in the way he sought to see her she was beyond his sight, unreachable 
as the unbom, unreachable as his mother had been when he had once, as 
a boy, happened upon her bathing. 

Eata’s touch on his shoulder made him spin around. 

**My watch.’’ 
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‘*This—’’ he began, and could say nothing more. He pointed. 

“Pll fend it off,’’ Eata told him. ‘‘You get some sleep. Take the other 
bunk. No one’s using it.”’ 

He handed Eata the pike and went below, hardly knowing what he did 
and nearly crushing his fingers beneath the hatch. 

A candle guttered in a dish on the broken chest, and he realized that 
Eata had not slept. One of the narrow bunks was rumpled. He took the 
other, tying triple knots in the thong that held his burse to his belt, loosening 
his jerkin, swinging his booted feet onto the hard, thin mattress, and 
pulling up a blanket of surprisingly soft merino. A puff of his breath 
extinguished the yellow candle flame, and he closed his eyes. 

The dead woman floated in the dark. He pushed her away, turning his 
thoughts to pleasant things: the room where he had slept ‘as a boy, the 
hawk and the harrier he had left behind. The mountain meads of his 
father’s estate rose before him, dotted with poppies and wild indigo, with 
fern and purple-flowered clover. When had he ridden across them last? 
He could not remember. Lilacs nodded their honey-charged panicles. 

Sniffing, he sat up, nearly braining himself on the deck beams. 

A faint perfume languished between the mingled stinks of bilge and 
candle. When he buried his face in the blanket, he was certain of it. Just 
before sleep came, he heard a man’s faint, hoarse sobbing overhead. 


He had the last watch, when the ruins dropped from the angry face of 
the sun like a frayed mask. By night he had seen towers; now he saw that 
those towers were half fallen and leprous with saplings and rank green 
vines. As he had been told, there was no smoke. He would have been 
willing to stake all he had that there were no people either. 

Eata came on deck carrying bread, dried meat, and steaming maté. 
**You owe me another asimi,’’ Eata said. 

He untied the knots and took it out. ‘*The last one you'll be getting. Or 
will you charge me for another day, if you can’t return me to the place 
where I boarded your boat by tomorrow morning?’’ 

Eata shook his head. 

‘‘The last, then. This spot where three streets meet—is it on the eastern 
side? Over there?”’ 

Eata nodded. ‘‘See that jetty? Straight in from there for half a league. 
We'll be at the jetty before primesong.’’ 

Together they turned the little capstan that drew up the anchor. The 
stranger broke out the jib while Eata heaved at the mainsail halyards. 

The sea breeze had arrived, raucously announced by a flock of black- 
and-white gulls riding it inland in hope of offal. Close hauled, the boat 
showed such heels that the stranger feared they would ram the disintegrat- 
ing jetty. He picked up a pike to use as a boat hook. 

At what seemed the last possible moment, Eata swung the rudder abeam 
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and shot her bow into the wind. ‘‘That was well done,’’ the stranger said. 

‘Oh, I can sail. I can fight too, if I have to.’’ Eata paused. ‘‘I’ll go 
with you, if you want me.”’ 

The stranger shook his head. 

‘*T didn’t think you would, but it was worth a try. You understand that 
you may be killed in there?’’ 

‘*T doubt it.’’ 

‘*Well, I don’t. Take that pike—you may need it. I'll wait for you till 
nones, understand? No later. When your shadow’s around your feet, Ill 
be gone. If you’re still alive walk north, sticking as near the water as you 
can. If you see a vessel, wave. Hail them.’’ For a moment Eata hesitated, 
seemingly lost in thought. ‘‘Hold up a coin, the biggest you’ve got. That 
works sometimes.”’ 

‘*T’ll be back before you go,’’ the stranger said. ‘‘But this pike must 
have cost you nearly an asimi. You'll have to replace it if I don’t bring it 
back.’’ 

**Not that much,’’ Eata said. 

““When I come back, I’ll give you an asimi. We’ll call it rent for the 
pike.’’ 

*‘And maybe I’ll stay a bit longer in the hope of getting it, eh?”’ 

The stranger nodded. ‘‘And perhaps you will. But I’ll be back before 
nones.’’ 

When he had vaulted ashore, he watched Eata put out, then turned to 
study the city before him. 

Two score strides brought him to the first ruined building. The streets 
were narrow here, and made more narrow still by the debris that half 
choked them. Blue cornflowers and pale bindweed grew from this rubbish 
and from the great, cracked blocks of gritty pavement. There was no 
sound but the distant keening of the gulls, and the air seemed purer than 
it had on the river. When he felt certain Eata had not followed him and 
that no one was watching him, he sat on a fallen stone and took out the 
map. He had wrapped it in oiled vellum, and the slight wetting the packet 
had received had not penetrated. 

For most of the time he had possessed the map, he had not dared to 
look at it. Now as he studied it at leisure in the brilliant sunlight, his 
excitement was embittered by an irrational guilt. 

Those spidery streets might—or might not—be the very streets that 
stretched before him. That wandering line of blue might be a stream or 
canal, or Gyoll itself. The map presented an accumulation of detail, and 
yet it was detail of a sort that did nothing to confirm or deny location. He 
committed as much of it to memory as he could, all the while wondering 
what feature or turning might prove of value, what name of street or 
structure might have survived where there was no one left to recall it, 
what thing of masonry or metal might yet retain its former shape, if any 
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did. For an instant it seemed to him that it was not the treasure that was 
lost, but he himself. 

As he refolded the cracked paper and wrapped it again, he speculated 
(as he had so many times) about the precious thing that had been thus 
laboriously hidden by the men to whom the stars had been as so many 
isles. Left to its own devices, his imagination ran to childish coffers crammed 
with gold. His intellect recognized these fancies for what they were and 
rejected them, but could propose in their stead only a dozen dim im- 
probabilities, rumors of the secret knowledge and frightful weapons of 
ancient times. Life and mastery without limit. 

He stood and studied the deserted buildings to make certain he had not 
been seen. A fox sat atop the highest heap of rubble, its red coat fiery in 
the sunshine, its eyes bright as jet beads. Suddenly afraid of any eyes, he 
threw the pike at it. It vanished, and the pike rattled down the farther side 
out of sight. He climbed over the mound and searched among the flourish- 
ing beggar ticks and lion’s teeth, but the pike had vanished too. 

It took him a long time to reach the area where three streets met, and 
longer still to find their intersection. He had somehow veered south, and 
he wasted a watch in the search. Another was spent amid buzzing insects 
in convincing himself that it was not the intersection on his map, which 
showed avenues of equal width running southwest, southeast, and north. 
At last he took out the map again, comparing its faded inks to the deso- 
late reality. Here were indeed three streets, but one was wider than the 
others and ran due east. This was not the place. 

He was returning to the boat when the omophagists rushed him—men 
the color of dust, wild-eyed and clothed in rags. In that first moment they 
seemed innumerable. When he had grappled with one and killed him, he 
realized that only four remained. 

Four were still far too many. He fled, one hand pressed to his bleeding 
side. He had always been a good runner, but he ran now as never before, 
leaping every obstacle, seeming almost to fly. The ruins raced and reeled 
around him. Missiles whizzed past his head. 

He had nearly reached the river before they caught him. Mud slid from 
under his boot, he fell to one knee, and they were all around him. One 
must have torn his silver-mounted dagger from the dead man’s ribs. He 
watched it slash at his own throat now with the stunned incredulity of a 
householder who finds himself savaged by his own bandog, and he threw 
up his arms as much to shut out the sight as to counter the blow. 

His forearm turned to ice as the steel bit in. Desperately, he rolled 
away, and saw the gray figure who wielded his dagger felled by the cudgel 
of another. A third dove for the dagger, and the two struggled. 

Someone screamed; he looked to one side to see the fourth, who had 
his pike, impaled upon Eata’s. 
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* * * 


The inn where he had stayed was near the river. Because he had walked 
some distance south searching for Eata’s boat, he had forgotten that. The 
inn was the Cygnet; he had forgotten that, too. 

‘*Toss one of those loafers the line,’’ Eata called. “‘He’ll tie us up for 
an aes.”’ 

He found he could not throw well with his left arm, but one of the 
loungers dove for the coil and caught it. ‘‘I’ve some luggage,’’ he called 
as the man heaved at the line. ‘‘Perhaps you’d carry it up to the Cygnet 
for me.”’ 

Eata jumped into the bow. ‘*The optimate’s name is Simulatio,’’ he 
told the lounger. ‘‘He stayed there three nights back. Inform the innkeeper. 
Tell him the optimate wishes the room he had before.’’ 

‘*T hate to leave,’’ the stranger said. ‘‘But I won’t be going south again 
until I’ve healed.’’ He was picking at the knots that bound his burse. 

‘If you’re wise, you won’t go at all.’’ 

The lounger threw the stranger’s bags onto the wharf and leaped up 
after them. 

‘*T want to give you something.’’ The stranger took out a chrisos. ‘*Perhaps 
you could come back at the next moon and see if I’m well enough to 
go.”’ 

**I won't take your yellow boy,’’ Eata said. ‘‘You owe me an asimi for 
pike rent. I’ll take that.’’ 

**But you will come back?’’ 

‘*For an asimi a day? Of course I will. So would any other boatman.’’ 

The stranger hesitated while he looked at Eata, and Eata at him. “‘I 
think I can trust you,”’ he said at last. ‘‘I wouldn’t want to go into those 
ruins with anyone else.’’ 

‘*I know,’’ Eata told him. *‘That’s why I’m going to give you some 
advice. Walk away from the river a couple of streets, and you'll find a 
goldsmith’s. It’s the sign of the Osela. That’s a golden bird.”’ 

‘**T know what it is.’’ 

“Yes, you would. Fold up your map—’’ He laughed. ‘*You shouldn’t 
flinch like that. If you’re going to deal with people like me, you’re going 
to have to learn to govern your face.’ 

**T didn’t think you knew about it.”’ 

‘*It’s in your boot,’’ Eata told him softly. 

‘*You spied on me!”’ 

**Sometime when you took it out? No. But once when you sat on the 
gunnel, you jerked your feet away from the water; and when you slept, 
you kept your boots on. A boatman might have done that, but you? Not 
unless you had something more than your feet in them.”’ 

“‘lesee. 
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Eata looked away, his eyes tracing the slow, immutable flow of great 
Gyoll to the southwest. ‘‘I knew a man who had one of those maps,’’ he 
said. ‘‘A man can spend half his life looking, and never find a thing. 
Maybe it’s under the sea now. Maybe someone found it long ago. Maybe 
it was never there at all. You understand? And he can’t trust anyone, not 
his friend, not even his woman.”’ 

‘And if his friend and his woman took it from him,”’ the stranger said, 
‘fone might kill the other to have the whole of it. Yes, I see how it is. 
That isn’t the map I have, if that’s what you’re thinking. I found this one 
between the pages of an old book.’’ 

‘*I was hoping it was mine,”’ Eata told him. ** You said you understood, 
but you don’t. I let them take it. I wanted them to have it, so they’d leave 
me alone. So I wouldn’t end up like the men we fought with yesterday. I 
got drunk, let them see the key, let them see me lock the map in my 
chests: 

‘*But you woke,”’ the stranger said. 

Eata turned to face him, suddenly angry. ‘“That fool Laetus broke the 
lock! I thought...’’ 

‘**You don’t have to tell me about it.”’ 

‘*He and Syntyche were younger than I. I only thought they’d waste 
their lives looking, the way I’d wasted mine, and Maxellindis’s too. I 
didn’t think he’d kill Syntyche.’’ 

‘*He killed her,’’ the stranger said. ‘You didn’t. You didn’t make the 
two of them steal, either. You’re not the Increate, and you can’t take the 
responsibility for what others do.”’ 

‘*But I can advise them,”’ Eata said. ‘‘And I’d advise you to burn your 
map, but I know you won't. So fold it up instead, put your seal on it, and 
take it to that goldsmith I told you about. He’s an honest old fellow, and 
for an orichalk he’ll lock it in his strongroom. Go home then till you’re 
better. If you’re wise you’ll never come back to claim it.”’ 

The stranger shook his head. ‘‘I’m going to stay at the inn here. I’ve 
money enough. And I still owe you an asimi. Pike rent, we called it. 
Here it is.”’ 

Eata took the silver coin and tossed it up. It was bright, newly minted, 
with Severian’s profile stamped deep and sharp on one side. In the red- 
dish sunlight, it might have been a coal of fire. 

‘*You knot the strings of that burse,’’ Eata said. *‘Then knot them over 
again, all for fear I’ll get into it when you sleep. Let me tell you something. 
If I come back for you, I'll have every brass aes before we’re done. 
You’ll take your money out, all of it, and give it to me, bit by bit.”’ 

He flung the asimi high over the water. For a final instant it shone, 
before it was quenched in dark Gyoll forever. **I’m not coming back,”’ 
Eata said. 

‘*It’s a good map,’’ the stranger told him. ‘‘Look.’’ He drew it from 
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the top of his boot and began to unwrap it, clumsily because he could not 
use both hands. When he saw Eata’s face, he stopped, thrust his map into 
his pocket, and clambered onto the half deck. 

Weak from loss of blood and stiff with wounds, he could not get up to 
the wharf without help. One of the remaining loungers extended a hand, 
and he took it. At every moment he expected to feel a pike plunged into 
his back; there was only Eata’s mocking laughter. 

When he had both feet on the wharf, he turned toward the boat once 
more. Eata called, *‘Would you cast me off, please, Optimate?’’ 

The stranger pointed, and the lounger who had helped him up untied 
the mooring line. 

Eata pushed the boat away from the wharf and heaved the boom about 
to catch what wind there was. 

“*You’ll come back for me!’’ the stranger shouted. ‘*Because I'll let 
you come with me! Because I'll give you a share!”’ 

Slowly and almost hesitantly, the old brown sail filled. The ngging 
grew taut, and the little cargo boat began to gather way. Eata did not look 
around, but his hand shook as it gripped the tiller. 


* Halfjack * 
Roger Zelazny 


In the late 1960s I read Roger Zelazny’s ‘A Rose for Ecclesiastes’ 
in an anthology edited by Judith Merril (whose best-of-the-year 
collections still seem to me among the most open-minded and dar- 
ing ever compiled) and realized anew what poetry and emotional 
impact a talented writer could bring to even a hackneyed sf theme— 
for Zelazny had given lovely bittersweet adult resonances to the 
premise of a corny Martian romance by Edgar Rice Burroughs. 
What brass, what dash, what angelic writing! And in a career of 
twenty-plus years Zelazny has written novels as vigorous and color- 
ful as any produced in this period: Lord of Light, Isle of the Dead, 
the five books of the ‘Amber’’ series, My Name Is Legion, Door- 
ways in the Sand, Eye of Cat, and more. Sometimes called a New 
Wave writer for his attention to the psychological imperatives of 
“inner space,’’ he has also always managed to please traditionalists 
by his refusal to neglect story values. ‘‘Halfjack,’’ although brief, 
is a good example. On the surface a mere vignette, it transcends 
that form by economically suggesting not only the mental and ana- 
tomical history of its main character but also the lineaments of an 
entire far-future culture. 
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He walked barefoot along the beach. Above the city several of the brighter 
stars held for a few final moments against the wash of light from the east. 
He fingered a stone, then hurled it in the direction from which the sun 
would come. He watched for a long while until it had vanished from 
sight. Eventually it would begin skipping. Before then, he had turned and 
was headed back, to the city, the apartment, the girl. 

Somewhere beyond the skyline a vehicle lifted, burning its way into 
the heavens. It took the remainder of the night with it as it faded. Walk- 
ing on, he smelled the countryside as well as the ocean. It was a pleasant 
world, and this a pleasant city—spaceport as well as seaport—here in this 
backwater limb of the galaxy. A good place in which to rest and immerse 
the neglected portion of himself in the flow of humanity, the colors and 
sounds of the city, the constant tugging of gravity. But it had been three 
months now. He fingered the scar on his brow. He had let two offers pass 
him by to linger. There was another pending his consideration. 

As he walked up Kathi’s street, he saw that her apartment was still 
dark. Good, she would not even have missed him, again. He pushed past 
the big front door, still not repaired since he had kicked it open the eve- 
ning of the fire, two—no, three—nights ago. He used the stairs. He let 
himself in quietly. 

He was in the kitchen preparing breakfast when he heard her stirring. 

**Jack?”’ 

**Yes. Good morning.”’ 

“‘Come back.”’ 

*‘All right.”’ 

He moved to the bedroom door and entered the room. She was lying 
there, smiling. She raised her arms slightly. 

“*I’ve thought of a wonderful way to begin the day.”’ 

He seated himself on the edge of the bed and embraced her. For a 
moment she was sleep-warm and sleep-soft against him, but only for a 
moment. 

‘“*You’ve got too much on,”’ she said, unfastening his shirt. 

He peeled it off and dropped it. He removed his trousers. Then he held 
her again. 

‘*More,”’ she said, tracing the long fine scar that ran down his forehead, 
alongside his nose, traversing his chin, his neck, the right side of his 
chest and abdomen, passing to one side of his groin, where it stopped. 

‘‘Come on.”’ 

**You didn’t even know about it until a few nights ago.”’ 

She kissed him, brushing his cheeks with her lips. 

‘It really does something for me.”’ 

“For almost three months—’’ 

**Take it off. Please.’’ 

He sighed and gave a half-smile. He rose to his feet. 
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“All right.’’ 

He reached up and put a hand to his long, black hair. He took hold of 
it. He raised his other hand and spread his fingers along his scalp at the 
hairline. He pushed his fingers toward the back of his head and the entire 
hairpiece came free with a soft, crackling sound. He dropped the hair- 
piece atop his shirt on the floor. 

The right side of his head was completely bald; the left had a beginning 
growth of dark hair. The two areas were precisely divided by a continua- 
tion of the faint scar on his forehead. 

He placed his fingertips together on the crown of his head, then drew 
his right hand to the side and down. His face opened vertically, splitting 
apart along the scar, padded synthetic flesh tearing free from electrostatic 
bonds. He drew it down over his right shoulder and biceps, rolling it as 
far as his wrist. He played with the flesh of his hand as with a tight glove, 
finally withdrawing the hand with a soft, sucking sound. He drew it away 
from his side, hip, and buttock, and separated it at his groin. Then, again 
seating himself on the edge of the bed, he rolled it down his leg, over the 
thigh, knee, calf, heel. He treated his foot as he had his hand, pinching 
each toe free separately before pulling off the body glove. He shook it out 
and placed it with his clothing. 

Standing, he turned toward Kathi, whose eyes had not left him during 
all this time. Again, the half-smile. The uncovered portions of his face 
and body were dark metal and plastic, precision-machined, with various 
openings and protuberances, some gleaming, some dusky. 

‘*Halfjack,’’ she said as he came to her. ‘‘Now I know what that man 
in the café meant when he called you that.’’ 

‘‘He was lucky you were with me. There are places where that’s an 
unfriendly term.”’ 

‘*You’re beautiful,’’ she said. 

‘‘T once knew a girl whose body was almost entirely prosthetic. She 
wanted me to keep the glove on—at all times. It was the flesh and the 
semblance of flesh that she found attractive.’’ 

‘‘What do you call that kind of operation?’’ 

‘*Lateral hemicorporectomy.’’ 

After a time she said. ‘‘Could you be repaired? Can you replace it 
some way?’’ 

He laughed. 

‘‘Either way,’ he said. ‘‘My genes could be fractioned, and the proper 
replacement parts could be grown. I could be made whole with grafts of 
my own flesh. Or I could have much of the rest removed and replaced 
with biomechanical analogues. But I need a stomach and balls and lungs, 
because I have to eat and screw and breathe to feel human.”’ 

She ran her hands down his back, one on metal, one on flesh. 
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‘*I don’t understand,’’ she said when they finally drew apart. *‘What 
sort of accident was it?’’ 

‘‘Accident? There was no accident,’’ he said. ‘‘I paid a lot of money 
for this work, so that I could pilot a special sort of ship. I am a cyborg. I 
hook myself directly into each of the ship’s systems.”’ 

He rose from the bed, went to the closet, drew out a duffel bag, pulled 
down an armful of garments, and stuffed them into it. He crossed to the 
dresser, opened a drawer, and emptied its contents into the bag. 

‘*You’re leaving?”’ 

cs... 

He entered the bathroom, emerged with two fistfuls of personal items, 
and dropped them into the bag. 

*“Why?”’ 

He rounded the bed, picked up his bodyglove and hairpiece, rolled 
them into a parcel, and put them inside the bag. 

‘It’s not what you may think,”’ he said then, ‘‘or even what I thought 
just a few moments ago.”’ 

She sat up. 

‘You think less of me,’’ she said, ‘‘because I seem to like you more 
now that I know your secret. You think there’s something pathological 
about it—’’ 

‘‘No,”” he said, pulling on his shirt, ‘‘that’s not it at all. Yesterday I 
would have said so and used that for an excuse to storm out of here and 
leave you feeling bad. But I want to be honest with myself this time, and 
fair to you. That’s not it.’’ 

He drew on his trousers. 

‘What then?’’ she asked. 

**It’s just the wanderlust, or whatever you call it. I’ve stayed too long 
at the bottom of a gravity well. I’m restless. I’ve got to get going again. 
It’s my nature, that’s all. I realized this when I saw that I was looking to 
your feelings for an excuse to break us up and move on.’’ 

‘“You can wear the bodyglove. It’s not that important. It’s really you 
that I like.”’ 

‘‘I believe you, I like you, too. Whether you believe me or not, your 
reactions to my better half don’t matter. It’s what I said, though. Nothing 
else. And now I’ve got this feeling I won’t be much fun anymore. If you 
really like me, you'll! let me go without a lot of fuss.”’ 

He finished dressing. She got out of the bed and faced him. 

‘If that’s the way it has to be,’ she said. ‘‘Okay.”’ 

‘I'd better just go, then. Now.”’ 

“71s. — 

He turned and walked out of the room, left the apartment, used the 
stairs again, and departed from the building. Some passersby gave him 
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more than a casual look, cyborg pilots not being all that common in this 
sector. This did not bother him. His step lightened. He stopped in a pay- 
booth and called the shipping company to tell them that he would haul the 
load they had in orbit: the sooner it was connected with the vessel, the 
better, he said. 

Loading, the controller told him, would begin shortly and he could 
ship up that same afternoon from the local field. Jack said that he would 
be there and then broke the connection. He gave the world half a smile as 
he put the sea to his back and swung on through the city, westward. 


Blue-and-pink world below him, black sky above, the stars a snapshot 
snowfall all about, he bade the shuttle pilot good-bye and keyed his airlock. 
Entering the Morgana, he sighed and set about stowing his gear. His 
cargo was already in place and the ground computers had transferred 
course information to the ship’s brain. He hung his clothing in a locker 
and placed his body glove and hairpiece in compartments. 

He hurried forward then and settled into the control web, which adjusted 
itself about him. A long, dark unit swung down from overhead and dropped 
into position at his right. It moved slowly, making contact with various 
points on that half of his body. 

—Good to have you back. How was your vacation, Jack? 

—Oh. Fine. Real fine. 

—Meet any nice girls? 

—A few. 

—And here you are again. Did you miss things? 

—You know it. How does this haul look to you? 

—Easy, for us. I’ve already reviewed the course programs. 

—Let’s run over the systems. 

—Check. Care for some coffee? 

—That'd be nice. 

A small unit descended on his left, stopping within easy reach of his 
mortal hand. He opened its door. A bulb of dark liquid rested in a rack. 

—Timed your arrival. Had it ready. 

—Just the way I like it, too. I almost forgot. Thanks. 

Several hours later, when they left orbit, he had already switched off a 
number of his left-side systems. He was merged even more closely with 
the vessel, absorbing data at a frantic rate. Their expanded perceptions 
took in the near-ship vicinity and moved out to encompass the extrasolar 
panorama with greater than human clarity and precision. They reacted 
almost instantaneously to decisions great and small. 

—It is good to be back together again, Jack. 

—I'd say. 

Morgana held him tightly. Their velocity built. 


* Doing Lennon +* 
Gregory Benford 


Gregory Benford, an accomplished physicist whose novel Timescape 
contains one of the most convincing accounts of the doing of sci- 
ence in the entire history of the field, wrote ‘‘Doing Lennon’’ be- 
fore the rock star’s shocking murder outside the Dakota apartment 
complex in New York City on December 8, 1980. Benford consid- 
ered John Lennon the ‘‘lightning rod’’ of the British quartet that 
became world-famous as the Beatles, and Lennon himself apparently 
read the piece and liked it. Today the author sees in the attitude of 
his main character Fielding a curious foreshadowing of the ambivalent 
longings of Mark David Chapman, the young man who shot Lennon. 
“It would be impossible to write this story now,’’ declares Benford, 
“‘and yet retain the same tone.’’ Nevertheless, anyone who recalls 
the Beatles and their era with fondness—I can hardly be the only 
one—is likely to read ‘‘Doing Lennon’’ with a kind of feverish 
wistfulness. (The scene about Fielding’s meeting with a resurrected 
Paul McCartney did not appear in the original magazine version of 
the story.) 
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Sanity calms, but madness 
is more interesting. 
—John Russell 


As the hideous cold seeps from him he feels everything becoming sharp 
and clear again. He decides he can do it, he can make it work. He opens 
his eyes. 

‘*Hello.’’ His voice rasps. “‘Bet you aren’t expecting me. I’m John 
Lennon.”’ 

‘*What?’’ the face above him says. 

‘*You know. John Lennon. The Beatles.”’ 

Professori Hermann—the name attached to the face which loomed over 
him as he drifted up, up from the Long Sleep—is vague about the precise 
date. It is either 2108 or 2180. Hermann makes a little joke about inver- 
sion of positional notation; it has something to do with nondenumerable 
set theory, which is all the rage. The ceiling glows with a smooth green 
phosphorescence and Fielding lies there letting them prick him with needles, 
unwrap his organiform nutrient webbing, poke and adjust and massage as 
hs listens to a hollow pock-pocketa. He knows this is the crucial moment, 
he must hit them with it now. 

‘*!’m glad it worked,’ Fielding says with a Liverpool accent. He has 
got it just right, the rising pitch at the end and the nasal tones. 

**No doubt there is an error in our log,’’ Hermann says pedantically. 
‘*You are listed as Henry Fielding.”’ 

Fielding smiles. ‘‘Ah, that’s the ruse, you see.”’ 

Hermann blinks owlishly. ‘‘Deceiving Immortality Incorporated is—’’ 

‘*T was fleeing political persecution, y’dig. Coming out for the workers 
and all. Writing songs about persecution and pollution and the working- 
class hero. Snarky stuff. So when the jackboot skinheads came in | decid- 
ed to check out.’’ 

Fielding slips easily into the story he has memorized, all plotted and 
paced with major characters and minor characters and bits of incident, all 
of it sounding very real. He wrote it himself, he has it down. He contin- 
ues talking while Hermann and some white-smocked assistants help him 
sit up, flex his legs, test his reflexes. Around them are vats and baths and 
tanks. A fog billows from a hole in the floor; a liquid nitrogen immersion 
bath. 

Hermann listens intently to the story, nodding now and then, and sum- 
mons other officials. Fielding tells his story again while the attendants 
work on him. He is careful to give the events in different order, with 
different details each time. His accent is standing up though there is mu- 
cus in his sinuses that makes the high singsong bits hard to get out. They 
give him something to eat; it tastes like chicken-flavored ice cream. After 
a while he sees he has them convinced. After all, the late twentieth was a 
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turbulent time, crammed with gaudy events, lurid people. Fielding makes 
it seem reasonable that an aging rock star, seeing his public slip away and 
the government closing in, would corpsicle himself. 

The officials nod and gesture and Fielding 1s wheeled out on a carry 
table. Immortality Incorporated is more like a church than a business. 
There is a ghostly hush in the hallways, the attendants are distant and 
reserved. Scientific servants in the temple of life. 

They take him to an elaborate display, punch a button. A voice begins 
to drone a welcome to the year 2108 (or 2180). The voice tells him he is 
one of the few from his benighted age who saw the slender hope science 
held out to the diseased and dying. His vision has been rewarded. He has 
survived the unfreezing. There is some nondenominational talk about God 
and death and the eternal rhythm and balance of life, ending with a retouched 
holographic photograph of the Founding Fathers. They are a small knot of 
biotechnicians and engineers clustered around an immersion tank. Close- 
cropped hair, white shirts with ball-point pens clipped in the pockets. 
They wear glasses and smile weakly at the camera, as though they have 
just been shaken awake. 

‘Pm hungry,’’ Fielding says. 


News that Lennon is revived spreads quickly. The Society for Dissipative 
Anachronisms holds a press conference for him. As he strides into the 
room Fielding clenches his fists so no one can see his hands shaking. This 
is the start. He has to make it here. 

‘*How do you find the future, Mr. Lennon?’’ 

‘*Turn right at Greenland.’’ Maybe they will recognize it from A Hard 
Day’s Night. This is before his name impacts fully, before many remem- 
ber who John Lennon was. A fat man asks Fielding why he elected for 
the Long Sleep before he really needed it and.Fielding says enigmatically, 
**The role of boredom in human history is underrated.’’ This makes the 
evening news and the weekly topical roundup a few days later. 

A fan of the twentieth asks him about the breakup with Paul, whether 
Ringo’s death was a suicide, what about Allan Klein, how about the 
missing lines from Abbey Road? Did he like Dylan? What does he think 
of the Aarons theory that the Beatles could have stopped Vietnam? 

Fielding parries a few questions, answers others. He does not tell them, 
of course, that in the early sixties he worked in a bank and wore granny 
glasses. Then he became a broker with Harcum, Brandels and Son and 
his take in 1969 was 57,803 dollars, not counting the money siphoned 
off into the two concealed accounts in Switzerland. But he read Rolling 
Stone religiously, collected Beatles memorabilia, had all the albums and 
books and could quote any verse from any song. He saw Paul once at a 
distance, coming out of a recording session. And he had a friend into 
Buddhism, who met Harrison one weekend in Surrey. Fielding did not 
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mention his vacation spent wandering around Liverpool, picking up the 
accent and visiting all the old places, the cellars where they played and 
the narrow dark little houses their families owned in the early days. And 
as the years dribbled on and Fielding’s money piled up, he lived increas- 
ingly in those golden days of the sixties, imagined himself playing side 
man along with Paul or George or John and crooning those same notes 
into the microphones, practically kissing the metal. And Fielding did not 
speak of his dreams. 


It is the antiseptic Stanley Kubrick future. They are very adept at hardware. 
Population is stabilized at half a billion. Everywhere there are white hard 
decorator chairs in vaguely Danish modern. There seems no shortage of 
electrical power or oil or copper or zinc. Everyone has a hobby. Entertain- 
ment is a huge enterprise, with stress on ritual violence. Fielding watches 
a few games of Combat Golf, takes in a public execution or two. He goes 
to witness an electrical man short-circuit himself. The flash is visible over 
the curve of the Earth. 


Genetic manipulants—manips, Hermann explains—are thin, stringy 
people, all lines and knobby joints where they connect directly into machine 
linkages. They are designed for some indecipherable purpose. Hermann, 
his guide, launches into an explanation but Fielding interrupts him to say, 
‘*Do you know where I can get a guitar?’’ 


Fielding views the era 1950-1980: 

‘‘Astrology wasn’t rational, nobody really believed it, you’ve got to 
realize that. It was boogie woogie. On the other hand, science and ration- 
alism were progressive jazz.”’ 

He smiles as he says it. The 3D snout closes in. Fielding has purchased 
well and his plastic surgery, to lengthen the nose and give him that wry 
Lennonesque smirk, holds up well. Even the technicians at Immortality 
Incorporated missed it. 


Fielding suffers odd moments of blackout. He loses the rub of rough 
cloth at a cuff on his shirt, the chill of air-conditioned breeze along his 
neck. The world dwindles away and sinks into inky black, but in a mo- 
ment it is all back and he hears the distant murmur of traffic, and 
convulsively, by reflex, he squeezes the bulb in his hand and the orange 
vapor rises around him. He breathes deeply, sighs. Visions float into his 
mind and the sour tang of the mist reassures him. 

Every age is known by its pleasures, Fielding reads from the library 
readout. The twentieth introduced two: high speed and hallucinogenic 
drugs. Both proved dangerous in the long run, which made them even 
more interesting. The twenty-first developed weightlessness, which worked 
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out well except for the reentry problems if one overindulged. In the twenty- 
second there were aquaform and something Fielding could not pronounce 
or understand. 

He thumbs away the readout and calls Hermann for advice. 


Translational difficulties: 

They give him a sort of pasty suet when he goes to the counter to get 
his food. He shoves it back at them. 

‘*Gah! Don’t you have a hamburger someplace?’’ The stunted man 
behind the counter flexes his arms, makes a rude sign with his four fingers, 
and goes away. The wiry woman next to Fielding rubs her thumbnail 
along the hideous scar at her side and peers at him. She wears only 
orange shorts and boots, but he can see the concealed dagger in her armpit. 

**Hamburger?”’ she says severely. ‘‘That is the name of a citizen of the 
German city of Hamburg. Were you a cannibal then?’’ 

Fielding does not know the proper response, which could be dangerous. 
When he pauses she massages her brown scar with new energy and makes a 
sign of sexual invitation. Fielding backs away. He is glad he did not 
mention French fries. 


On 3D he makes a mistake about the recording date of Sergeant Pepper’ s 
Lonely Hearts Club Band. A ferret-eyed history student lunges in for the 
point but Fielding leans back casually, getting the accent just right, and 
says, ‘‘] zonk my brow with heel of hand, consterned!’’ and the audience 
laughs and he is away, free. 


Hermann has become his friend. The library readout says this is a 
common phenomenon among Immortality Incorporated employees who 
are fascinated by the past to begin with (or otherwise would not be in the 
business), and anyway Hermann and Fielding are about the same age, 
forty-seven. Hermann is not surprised that Fielding is practicing his chords 
and touching up his act. 

*“You want to get out on the road again, is that it?’’ Hermann says. 
**You want to be getting popular.’’ 

“*It’s my business.’”’ 

‘*But your songs, they are old.”’ 

‘Oldies but goldies,’’ Fielding says solemnly. 

‘‘Perhaps you are right,’’ Hermann sighs. ‘*We are starved for variety. 
The people, no matter how educated—anything tickles their nose they 
think is champagne.’”’ 

Fielding flicks on the tape input and launches into the hard-driving 
opening of “‘Eight Days a Week.’’ He goes through all the chords, getting 
them right the first time. His fingers dance among the humming copper 
wires. 
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Hermann frowns but Fielding feels elated. He decides to celebrate. 
Precious reserves of cash are dwindling, even considering how much he 
made in the international bond market of ’83; there is not much left. He 
decides to splurge. He orders an alcoholic vapor and a baked pigeon. 
Hermann is still worried but he eats the mottled pigeon with relish, lick- 
ing his fingers. The spiced crust snaps crisply. Hermann asks to take the 
bones home to his family. 


‘*You have drawn the rank-scented many,’’ Hermann says heavily as 
the announcer begins his introduction. The air sparkles with anticipation. 

‘“‘Ah, but they’re my many,’’ Fielding says. The applause begins, the 
background music comes up, and Fielding trots out onto the stage, puffing 
slightly. 

“‘One, two, three—’’ and he is into it, catching the chords just right, 
belting out a number from Magical Mystery Tour. He is nght, he is on, he 
is John Lennon just as he always wanted to be. The music picks him up 
and carries him along. When he finishes, a river of applause bursts over 
the stage from the vast amphitheater and Fielding grins crazily to himself. 
It feels exactly the way he always thought it would. His heart pounds. 

He goes directly into a slow ballad from the Jmagine album to calm 
them down. He is swimming in the lights and the 3D snouts zoom in and 
out, bracketing his image from every conceivable direction. At the end of 
the number somebody yells from the audience, ‘‘You’re radiating on all 
your eigenfrequencies!’’ And Fielding nods, grins, feels the warmth of it 
all wash over him. 

‘*Thrilled to the gills,’’ he says into the microphone. 

The crowd chuckles and stirs. 

When he does one of the last Lennon numbers, “‘The Ego-Bird Flies,”’ 
the augmented sound sweeps out from the stage and explodes over the 
audience. Fielding 1s euphoric. He dances as though someone is firing 
pistols at his feet. 

He does cuts from Beatles ’65, Help!, Rubber Soul, Let It Be—all with 
technical backing spliced in from the original tracks, Fielding providing 
only Lennon’s vocals and instrumentals. Classical scholars have pored 
over the original material, deciding who did which guitar riff, which tenor 
line was McCartney’s, dissecting the works as though they were salaman- 
ders under a knife. But Fielding doesn’t care, as long as they let him play 
and sing. He does another number, then another, and finally they must 
carry him from the stage. It is the happiest moment he has ever known. 


‘**But I don’t understand what Boss 30 radio means,’’ Hermann says. 
‘“*Thirty most popular songs.”’ 

‘*But why today?’’ 

**Me.”’ 
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‘‘They call you a ‘sonic boom sensation’—that is another phrase from 
your time?”’ 

**Dead on. Fellow is following me around now, picking my brains for 
details. Part of his thesis, he says.”’ | 

‘*But it is such noise—’’ 

*“Why, that’s a crock, Hermann. Look, you chaps have such a small 
population, so bloody few creative people. What do you expect? Any- 
body with energy and drive can make it in this world. And I come from a 
time that was dynamic, that really got off.”’ 

‘*Barbarians at the gates,’’ Hermann says. 

**That’s what Reader’s Digest said, too,’’ Fielding murmurs. 

After one of his concerts in Australia Fielding finds a girl waiting for 
him outside. He goes home with her—it seems the thing to do, considenng— 
and finds there have been few technical advances, if any, in this field 
either. It is the standard, ten-toes-up, ten-toes-down position she prefers, 
nothing unusual, nothing @ /a carte. But he likes her legs, he relishes her 
beehive hair and heavy mouth. He takes her along; she has nothing else 
to do. 

On an off day, in what is left of India, she takes him to a museum. She 
shows him the first airplane (a piper cub), the original manuscript of the 
great collaboration between Buckminster Fuller and Hemingway, a deli- 
cate print of The Fifty-Three Stations of the Takaido Road from Japan. 

“Oh yes,’’ Fielding says. *‘We won that war, you know.’’ 

(He should not seem to be more than he 1s.) 


Fielding hopes they don’t discover, with all this burrowing in the old ° 
records, that he had the original Lennon killed. He argues with himself 
that it really was necessary. He couldn’t possibly cover his story in the 
future if Lennon kept on living. The historical facts would not jibe. It was - 
hard enough to convince Immortality Incorporated that even someone as 
rich as Lennon would be able to forge records and change fingerprints— 
they had checked that to escape the authorities. Well, Fielding thinks. 
Lennon was no loss by 1988 anyway. It was pure accident that Fielding 
and Lennon had been born in the same year, but that didn’t mean that 
Fielding couldn’t take advantage of the circumstances. He wasn’t worth 
over ten million fixed 1985 dollars for nothing. 

At one of his concerts he says to the audience between numbers, ‘‘Don’t 
look back—you’ll just see your mistakes.”’ It sounds like something Lennon 
would have said. The audience seems to like it. 


Press Conference. 

‘And why did you take a second wife, Mr. Lennon, and then a third?’’ 
In 2180 (or 2108) divorce is frowned upon. Yoko Ono is still the Beatle 
nemesis. 
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Fielding pauses and then says, “‘Adultery is the application of democra- 
cy to love.’ He does not tell them the line is from H. L. Mencken. 


He has gotten used to the women now. ‘‘Just cast them aside like sucked 
oranges,’ Fielding mutters to himself. It 1s a delicious moment. He had 
never been very successful with women before, even with all his money. 

He strides through the yellow curved streets, walking lightly on the 
earth. A young girl passes, winks. 

Fielding calls after her, ‘‘Sic transit, Gloria!’’ 

It is his own line, not a copy from Lennon. He feels a heady rush of 
joy. He is into it, the ideas flash through his mind spontaneously. He is 
doing Lennon. 


Thus, when Hermann comes to tell him that Paul McCartney has been 
revived by the Society for Dissipative Anachronisms, the body discovered 
in a private vault in England, at first it does not register with Fielding. 
Lines of postcoital depression flicker across his otherwise untroubled brow. 
He rolls out of bed and stands watching a wave turn to white foam on the 
beach at La Jolla. He is in Nanking. It is midnight. 

‘**Me old bud, then?’’ he manages to say, getting the lilt into the voice 
still. He adjusts his granny glasses. Rising anxiety stirs in his throat. 
**My, my...” 


It takes weeks to defrost McCartney. He had died much later than Lennon, 
plump and prosperous, the greatest pop star of all time—or at least the 
biggest moneymaker. ‘‘Same thing,’’ Fielding mutters to himself. 

When Paul’s cancer is sponged away and the sluggish organs palped to 
life, the world media press for a meeting. 

‘‘For what?’’ Fielding is nonchalant. “‘It’s not as though we were ever 
reconciled, y’know. We got a divorce, Hermann.’’ 

**Can’t you put that aside?’’ 

‘For a fat old slug who pro’bly danced on me grave?”’ 

**No such thing occurred. There are videotapes, and Mr. McCartney 
was most polite.”’ 

‘God, a future where everyone’s literal! I told you I was a nasty type, 
why can’t you simply accept—’’ 

‘It is arranged,’’ Hermann says firmly. “‘You must go. Overcome your 
antagonism.”’ 

Fear clutches at Fielding. 


McCartney is puffy, jowly, but his eyes crackle with intelligence. The 
years have not fogged his quickness. Fielding has arranged the meeting 
away from crowds, at a forest resort. Attendants help McCartney into the 
hushed room. An expectant pause. 
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‘*You want to join me band?’’ Fielding says brightly. It is the only 
quotation he can remember that seems to fit; Lennon had said that when 
they first met. 

McCartney blinks, peers nearsightedly at him. **D’you really need an- 
other guitar?’’ 

‘*Whatever noisemaker’s your fancy.’’ 

**Okay.”’ 

**You’re hired, lad.”’ 

They shake hands with mock seriousness. The spectators—who have 
paid dearly for their tickets—applaud loudly. McCartney smiles, embraces 
Fielding, and then sneezes. 

‘*Been cold lately,’’ Fielding says. A ripple of laughter. 

McCartney is offhand, bemused by the world he has entered. His man- 
ner is confident, interested. He seems to accept Fielding automatically. He 
makes a few jokes, as light and inconsequential as his post-Beatles music. 

Fielding watches him closely, feeling an awe he had not expected. That's 
him. Paul. The real thing. He starts to ask something and realizes that it 
is a dumb, out-of-character, fan-type question. He is being betrayed by 
his instincts. He will have to be careful. 

Later, they go for a walk in the woods. The attendants hover a hundred 
meters behind, portable med units at the ready. They are worried about 
McCartney’s cold. This is the first moment they have been beyond ear- 
shot of others. Fielding feels his pulse rising. ‘*You okay?’’ he asks the 
puffing McCartney. 

**Still a bit dizzy, I am. Never thought it’d work, really.”’ 

“The freezing, it gets into your bones.”’ 

**Strange place. Clean, like Switzerland.’’ 

**Yeah. Peaceful. They’re mad for us here.”’ 

**You meant that about your band?’’ 

‘*Sure. Your fingers’ll thaw out. Fat as they are, they'll still get around 
a guitar string.”’ 

‘‘Ummm. Wonder if George is tucked away in an ice cube somewhere?”’ 

‘*Hadn’t thought.’’ The idea fills Fielding with terror. 

‘*Could ask about Ringo, too.’’ 

‘Recreate the whole thing? I was against that. Dunno if I still am.”’ 
Best to be noncommittal. He would love to meet them, sure, but his 
chances of bringing this off day by day, in the company of all three of 
them... He frowns. 

McCartney’s pink cheeks glow from the exercise. The eyes are bright, 
active, studying Fielding. ‘‘Did you think it would work? Really?”’ 

*‘The freezing? Well, what’s to lose? I said to Yoko, I said—’’ 

‘*No, not the freezing. I mean this impersonation you re carrying off.’’ 

Fielding reels away, smacks into a pine tree. ‘‘What? What?” 

**C’mon, you’re not John.’ 
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A strangled cry erupts from Fielding’s throat. ‘‘But...how...”’ 

*‘Just not the same, is all.”’ 

Fielding’s mouth opens but he can say nothing. He has failed. Tripped 
up by some nuance, some trick phrase he should’ve responded to— 

*‘Of course,’ McCartney says urbanely, ‘‘you don’t know for sure if 
I’m the real one either, do you?’’ 

Fielding stutters, ‘‘If, if, what’re you saying, I—’’ 

*‘Or I could even be a ringer planted by Hermann, eh? To test you out? 
In that case, you’ve responded the wrong way. Should’ve stayed in character, 
John.”’ 

‘‘Could be this, could be that—what the hell you saying? Who are 
you?’’ Anger flashes through him. A trick, a maze of choices, possibili- 
ties that he had not considered. The forest whirls around him, McCartney 
leers at his confusion, bright spokes of sunlight pierce his eyes, he feels 
himself falling, collapsing, the pine trees wither, colors drain away, blue 
to pink to gray— 


He is watching a blank dark wall, smelling nothing, no tremor through 
his skin, no wet touch of damp air. Sliding infinite silence. The world is 
black. 

—Flat black, Fielding adds, like we used to say in Liverpool. 

—Liverpool? He was never in Liverpool. That was a lie, too— 

—And he knows instantly what he is. The truth skewers him. 

Hello, you still operable? 

Fielding rummages through shards of cold electrical memory and finds 
himself. He is not Fielding, he is a simulation. He is Fielding Prime. 

Hey, you in there. It’s me, the real Fielding. Don’t worry about security, 
I’m the only one here. 

Fielding Prime feels through his circuits and discovers a way to talk. 
‘Yes, yes, I hear.”’ 

I made the computer people go away. We can talk. 

**I—I see.’’ Fielding Prime sends out feelers, searching for his sensory 
receptors. He finds a dim red light and wills it to grow brighter. The 
image swells and nipples, then forms into a picture of a sour-faced man in 
his middle fifties. It is Fielding Real. 

Ah, Fielding Prime thinks to himself in the metallic vastness, he’s older 
than I am. Maybe making me younger was some sort of self-flattery, 
either by him or his programmers. But the older man had gotten someone 
to work on his face. It was very much like Lennon’s but with heavy 
jowls, a thicker mustache and balding some. The gray sideburns didn’t 
look quite right but perhaps that is the style now. 

The McCartney thing, you couldn't handle it. 

‘I got confused. It never occurred to me there’d be anyone I knew 
revived. I hadn’t a clue what to say.”’ . 
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Well, no matter. The earlier simulations, the ones before you, they 
didn’t even get that far. | had my men throw in that McCartney thing as a 
test. Not much chance it would occur, anyway, but I wanted to allow for 
if. 

“Why?” 

What? Oh, you don’t know, do you? I'm sinking all this money into 
psychoanalytical computer models so I can See if this plan of mine would 
work. I mean whether I could cope with the problems and deceive Immor- 
tality Incorporated. 

Fielding Prime felt a shiver of fear. He needed to stall for time, to 
think this through. ‘‘Wouldn’t it be easier to bribe enough people now? 
You could have your body frozen and listed as John Lennon from the 
start.” 

No, their security is too good. I tried that. 

‘*There’s something I noticed,’’ Fielding Prime said, his mind racing. 
‘‘Nobody ever mentioned why I was unfrozen.”’ 

Oh yes, that’s right. Minor detail. [ll make a note about that—maybe 
cancer or congestive heart failure, something won't be too hard to fix up 
within a few decades. 

‘*Do you want it that soon? There would still be a lot of people who 
knew Lennon.”’ 

Oh, that’s a good point. I'll talk to the doctor about it. 

‘*You really care that much about being John Lennon?’’ 

Why, sure. Fielding Real’s voice carried a note of surprise. Don’t you 
feel it too? If you’re a true simulation you've got to feel that. 

‘*IT do have a touch of it, yes.”’ 

They took the graphs and traces right out of my subcortical. 

‘‘It was great, magnificent. Really a lark. What came through was the 
music, doing it out. It sweeps up and takes hold of you.”’ 

Yeah, really? Damn, you know, I think it’s going to work. 

“With more planning—’’ 

Planning, hell. I’m going. Fielding Real’s face crinkled with anticipation. 

‘*You’re going to need help.”’ 

Hell, that’s the whole point of having you, to check it out beforehand. 
I'll be all alone up there. 

‘‘Not if you take me with you.”’ 

Take you? You're just a bunch of germanium and copper. 

‘Leave me here. Pay for my files and memory to stay active.’’ 

For what? 

‘‘Hook me into a news service. Give me access to libraries. When 
you’re unfrozen I can give you backup information and advice as soon as 
you reach a terminal. With your money, that wouldn’t be too hard. Hell, I 
could even take care of your money. Do some trading, maybe move your 
accounts out of countries before they fold up.’’ 
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Fielding Real pursed his lips. He thought for a moment and looked 
shrewdly at the visual receptor. That sort of makes sense. I could trust 
your judgment—it's mine, after all. I can believe myself, right? Yes, yes... 

**You’re going to need company.’’ Fielding Prime says nothing more. 
Best to stand pat with this hand and not push him too hard. 

I think Pll do it. Fielding Real’s face brightens. His eyes take on a 
fanatic gleam. You and me. I know it’s going to work, now! 

Fielding Real burbles on and Fielding Prime listens dutifully to him, 
making the right responses without effort. After all, he knows the other 
man’s mind. It 1s easy to manipulate him, to play the game of ice and 
steel. 

Far back, away from where Fielding Real’s programmers could sense 
it, Fielding Prime smiles inwardly (the only way he could). It will be a 
century, at least. He will sit here monitoring data, input and output, the 
infinite dance of electrons. Better than death, far better. And there may 
be new developments, a way to transfer computer constructs to real bodies. 
Hell, anything could happen. 

Boy, it's cost me a fortune to do this. A bundle. Bribing people to keep 
it secret, shifting the accounts so the Feds wouldn’t know—and you cost 
the most. You’re the best simulation ever developed, you realize that? 
Full consciousness, they say. 

‘*Quite so.’’ 

Let him worry about his money—just so there was some left. The poor 
simple bastard thought he could trust Fielding Prime. He thought they 
were the same person. But Fielding Prime had played the chords, smelled 
the future, lived a vivid life of his own. He was older, wiser. He had felt 
the love of the crowd wash over him, been at the focal point of time. To 
him Fielding Real was just somebody else, and all his knife-sharp in- 
stincts could come to bear. 

How was it? What was it like? I can see how you responded by running 
your tapes for a few sigmas. But I can’t order a complete scan without 
wiping your personality matrix. Can't you tell me? How did it feel? 

Fielding Prime tells him something, anything, whatever will keep the 
older man’s attention. He speaks of ample-thighed girls, of being at the 
center of it all. 

Did you really? God! 

Fielding Prime spins him a tale. 


He is running cool and smooth. He is radiating on all his eigenfrequencies. 
Ah and ah. 

Yes, that is a good idea. After Fielding Real is gone, his accountants 
will suddenly discover a large sum left for scientific research into man- 
machine linkages. With a century to work, Fielding Prime can find a way 
out of this computer prison. He can become somebody else. 
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Not Lennon, no. He owed that much to Fielding Real. 

Anyway, he had already lived through that. The Beatles’ music was 
quite all right, but doing it once had made it seem less enticing. Hermann 
was right. The music was too simple-minded, it lacked depth. 

He is ready for something more. He has access to information storage, 
tapes, consultant help from outside, all the libraries of the planet. He will 
study. He will train. In a century he can be anything. Ah, he will echo 
down the infinite reeling halls of time. 

John Lennon, hell. He will become Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 


* Strangeness, Charm 
and Spin * 
Kate Wilhelm 


Kate Wilhelm has defined speculative fiction as ‘‘the exploration of 
worlds that probably never will exist, that I don’t believe in as 
real, that I don’t expect the reader to accept as real, but that are 
realistically handled in order to investigate them, because for one 
reason or another they are the worlds we most dread or yearn 
for.’ Altogether gracefully, then, Wilhelm walks a tightrope be- 
tween the elucidation of popular genre concerns—cloning, say, or 
the quest for immortality—and the heavy emphasis on style and 
characterization typical of good ‘‘realistic’’ fiction. Fine examples 
of her approach at novel length are Where Late the Sweet Birds 
Sang, Juniper Time, and Welcome Chaos. ‘‘Strangeness, Charm 
and Spin,’’ a story original to this volume, may strike you as more 
realistic than speculative, but I regard it as a quiet meditation on 
growth and probability. (That the main character's surname is Seldon 
seems significant, too.) Properly read, it will warm you as surely 
as a Shot of fine aged bourbon, neat. 
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Late afternoon shadows striped the bright grass on the campus. Students 
in cut-offs, rolled-up jeans, sleeveless shirts or no shirts lounged under 
the trees, or walked slowly, heads lowered. In the meadow by the duck 
pond other students were tossing frisbees lazily. Oblivious ducks glided, 
cutting points of arrows aimed at nothing in particular, in no hurry to 
alrive. 

Only the squirrels moved with energy and purpose on that unseasonably 
warm fall day; up trees, down, across swatches of lawn, vanishing among 
bushes, reappearing, Screening the parking lot from Hadley Hall was a 
row of shrublike filbert trees, convenience stores for generations of cam- 
pus bred and born squirrels that coexisted in fearless harmony with the 
students. The squirrels were plump, sleek, nourished by the same diet 
that fueled the young people: nuts, scraps of hamburgers, peanut butter 
sandwiches, apples, popcorn. .. The squirrels learned nothing; there was 
no need to scramble for the nuts, no need for the furious tail flicking as 
they competed for one among hundreds already on the ground, with thou- 
sands clinging to the trees, programmed to hang on until the first storm of 
the fall drove them to the soft earth, where the leaves would cover them 
swiftly and where, if nothing intervened, some would survive the winter, 
sprout, and eventually extend the row of filbert trees to a grove, then a 
forest, squirrel heaven. 

Jeremy Seldon had arrived in class early enough to fill the blackboard 
with figures and diagrams, and then had watched the manic activity of the 
squirrels and had used the example of the filberts to start his lecture on 
waves of probability, the principle of indeterminacy. A good starting point, 
it had caught the attention of his class instantly. Now he found himself 
watching a squirrel race from branch to branch of a spnuce tree outside 
the class window; it paused and gazed back at him, then whisked out of 
sight. Jeremy shook his head as he lost his chain of thought. The squirrel 
had looked directly at him, its cheeks so stuffed with nuts that it was like 
a caricature of itself. A child’s concept of squirrel. 

He turned again to his class, searching for the next word, unable to 
recall what his last word had been, his last thought. They waited unmoving; 
he glanced at his watch and felt a shock ripple through him, not unpleasantly, 
as if somewhere deep in his head a minute collision had taken place, two 
selves had merged, discharging energy. It was four-forty. The students 
continued to watch him, their expressions sharp with interest and concen- 
tration. Four-forty! 

‘*[’m afraid I’ve run.a little late,’’ he said apologetically, and he had 
the impression that he had broken a spell. Now they began to shift, pick 
up books, look at their own watches, at each other, murmuring, chattering. 


He walked home slowly, trying to remember his lecture, wondering if 
he had covered the material, knowing if he had not, a test would be 
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unfair. Another essay test, he decided; make them tell him what he had 
said. He thought of the hours he would put in grading essays, and he 
scowled at the sidewalk, but found that he could not hold a scowl. His 
face kept coming apart in a silly grin. He knew his grins were silly; every 
snapshot Barbara took proved it over again. Lopsided, jack-o’-lantern toothy, 
he looked drunk when he smiled even a little, and a real grin made him 
look stoned to the limit. But, hot damn, he kept thinking in elation, he 
had held the little bastards. English majors, art majors, history majors, 
today they had learned a little science. 

He passed Lionel Hawley’s house and wanted to thumb his nose. It had 
been a toss-up which of the two men would teach the new course, 
‘‘Introduction to the Concepts of Physics,’’ and in parentheses, the next 
phrase that made it a thankless task: ‘‘For non-science majors.’’ Ted Hawley 
and another boy were tossing a football back and forth in the driveway. 
He waved, and Ted heaved the ball to him; he dropped his briefcase, 
caught the ball and threw a good straight pass back to the boy, who 
missed. 

At his own house he picked up Enid’s bike in the middle of the drive 
and parked it against the garage. The front door was standing open, the 
screen door not quite closed. 

‘‘Hello, hello!’’ he yelled, closing both doors. 

In the foyer there was a small table, where he deposited his briefcase, a 
closet, stairs down to the family room and his study, a doorway to the 
living room, and a hall entrance to the back of the house. Dust had col- 
lected on the table, and the parquet floor needed a good cleaning and 
waxing. Mail was in disarray on the table, Enid’s backpack was leaning 
against it. The door to the living room was closed; that room was always 
ready for company, because no one ever went in there unless with company. 

‘‘Anybody home?’’ he yelled louder. 

‘*Dad! Please, I’m on the phone.’’ Enid appeared at the bottom of the 
stairs to the family room and scowled at him. She was thirteen, her hair 
was in strange rollers that stood out in all directions, and something terri- 
ble had happened to her eyes. They were smudged, as if she had two 
black eyes and enough time had elapsed since breakfast for the bruises to 
appear. 

**She’s experimenting with makeup,’’ Barbara had explained. ‘‘Just 
pretend you don’t notice.”’ 

He blinked and pretended hard. Enid vanished again into the family 
room and he went down the hallway to the kitchen. There were shoes on 
the stairs going to the bedrooms: his shoes and Enid’s. Shoes in this 
house led a life of their own, appearing on stairs, under tables, by the 
sofa in the family room, sometimes even on the front porch. He thought 
it mysterious, without explanation. Actually many things tended to wander: 
tools never stayed put and scissors were more mobile than anything. 
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He made himself a drink in the kitchen and considered dinner. It was 
five-thirty; Barbara would have to work until eight, there was plenty of 
time. He moved the peanut butter and bread and jelly aside on the counter 
and began to assemble his own ingredients: jalapenos, onions, garlic, 
left-over pork roast... 

‘‘When’s dinner?’’ Enid asked at the kitchen door. 

**Kight-thirty.”’ 

‘*] won't be here.”’ 

He was on his knees searching for a can of tomatoes; he looked up at 
her. ‘‘Where are you going?”’ 

‘*Skating with Patti and Doris.”’ 

“*[ thought you were grounded this weekend.’’ 

**Not for important things.”’ 

‘*That’s not the way I remember it. All weekend, grounded.”’ 

*“Why?’’ 

*‘Ask your mother.”’ 

‘*You don’t even know. It’s so important you’ve forgotten.’’ 

‘Anyway, you can’t go out.’’ 

‘*But I already told them I could. And I washed my hair...” 

He found the tomatoes and stood up. ‘‘Call back and tell them you 
can’t.’’ 

‘It isn’t fair! You don’t even know why!”’ She glared at him. ‘‘ Whatever 
happened to making the punishment fit the crime?’’ 

He found the salt and added it to the other things on the counter and 
started looking for the pepper mill. 

**“When you and Mother get divorced, I’m going to live with her!”’ 

‘“‘That’s a rotten thing to say.”’ 

“It’s realistic. You’re always telling me to be realistic, aren’t you? 
Everybody gets divorced anymore. Women are tired of being slaves, second- 
class citizens. One day Mother will sashay right out of here, and I’ll go 
with her!”’ 

‘Enid, let’s fight later. Right now just tell me where is the goddamn 
pepper grinder.”’ 

‘‘On the goddamn counter.”’ 

‘This is what comes of treating brats like real people,’’ he said coldly 
and saw the pepper mill behind the loaf of bread. ‘‘If all this gorp is 
yours, please put it away. I can’t cook in such a mess.’’ 

‘‘Everything in its place, all neat and orderly. Hah! Physicists! You 
built the atom bomb and now we’ll go to war and use it and we’ll all be 
put away all right.”’ 

‘“*T wasn’t even alive when they built the goddamn bomb!’’ He took a 
deep breath. ‘“Besides I’m not a physicist in that sense. I don’t do physics. 
I teach.”’ 

**Only because you couldn’t get a job where they let you make bombs 
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and things.’’ She snatched up the bread and shoved it in the breadbox, 
elbowed him out of the way, muttering, ‘““Excuse me,’’ in order to put the 
peanut butter in the cabinet, and took the jelly to the refrigerator. Then 
she went to the doorway and said, ‘‘You’d think a parent would be glad 
his child wanted to do something physical, not just lie around and smoke 
dope or something.”’ 

He was searching for the butcher knife and did not respond. 


During the next half hour the phone rang three times and each time 
Enid got it. He learned that he could not chop vegetables, or mince the 
pork with a steak knife, or with a serrated bread knife, and he found that 
they were out of tortillas. He sat down with a second drink and stared at 
the enchilada ingredients and wondered what else he could do with them. 
The phone rang again. 

He could browse through a cookbook; he eyed the wall shelves where 
there were at least fifty, maybe sixty, cookbooks, not even counting the 
ones behind the glass doors, the collectors’ items. Barbara used all of 
them, from time to time, but he always got bogged down and forgot a 
major ingredient, or was baffled by the methodology, or didn’t have the 
things called for, or something. 

‘*Dad, Mother says I should go to the store and get milk if you forgot 
it on your way home. Did you?’’ . 

‘“Yeah, guess I did. But I have to go anyway.’’ He sipped his bourbon 
and water. 

‘*That’s all right. I'll go. I called Patti and she’ll go with me. Anything 
besides milk?’’ 

He looked at her without surprise at the mood change. It was always 
like this with Enid. She had washed her face and the curlers were gone. 
Her hair looked just the same as always. He told her tortillas and gave her 
money and she started out, then came back and said, ‘‘Anyway, if you 
really wanted to work on bombs and stuff like that, you probably could 
get a job doing it.”’ 

Alone again, he renewed his drink. She was in the cocoon stage, he 
often thought. She had been a lovely pink worm, soft and fuzzy and 
cuddly, and then one day she had come downstairs with strange machines 
in her hair and her eyes hideously made up and her mouth garish with 
near-purple lipstick—overnight she had metamorphosed. Sometimes she 
regressed and was the pretty little girl again, and sometimes he caught a 
glimpse of the woman she was turning into, but most of the time all that 
was visible were the layers of protective gadgets and paint. 

Now, if only he had the goddamn knife, he brooded. His gaze landed 
on the blender and he pulled it out and started tossing jalapenos and 
Onions into the container. He whirred them, added tomatoes, everything 
else except the meat. It turned into a lumpy, frothy, off-color glop. Just 
right, he decided, and dumped that into the skillet. He put in a chunk of 
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meat and turned on the machine. It shredded the meat. He grinned and 
did the rest. 

He had used the analogy of a thousand hunters with a thousand guns, 
he remembered suddenly. The waves of probability said that there would 
be a certain number of accidents even if the odds against any one hunter 
having an accident were very high. Any given class of one hundred stu- 
dents would probably lose from ten to eighteen percent by the end of the 
first quarter, even if no one had a method of selecting which ones would 
go. He had gone on to talk about radioactive decay and half-life. 

‘‘And we’re not going to have another goddamn war!”’ he said and was 
surprised to hear his voice in the quiet kitchen. 

His mishmash in the skillet had become very aromatic, and was bub- 
bling furiously. He turned down the heat under it and put a lid on. Dessert, 
he thought. Something for dessert. He rummaged in the freezer and came 
out with a box of frozen strawberries and put it on the counter to thaw. 
Later he would make a salad, and that would be that. 

He sat at the kitchen table to look over the evening paper and pushed it 
aside when he realized he was reading nothing. He had to recreate the 
lecture, he thought with determination, in order to use it again. Not the 
same one, but the same kind of things he had gone into today. He would 
start taping his lectures, he decided, and remembered that he had made 
that decision before. Besides, he did not want them all, just the occasion- 
al ones when something clicked and it all came together like magic. 

You can know where the particle is, or how fast it’s moving, but not 
both. He scowled. That would hold them for a nanosecond. Enid had ears 
like a bat, he thought suddenly. Not a whisper escaped her, no matter 
how distant. How had she known he was thinking of applying for a job at 
Wendlow? She heard everything, knew everything, always had. Bratty 
kid. Her mouth was too big, too. 

Enid came in with Patti, both talking at the same time, or so it seemed 
to his ears, but they always knew what the other was saying, and they 
knew how to interpret the giggles and the sighs and the wordless exclama- 
tions and the significant looks, all of which left him excluded. 

“‘T got cream for the berries,’’ Enid said, putting away the groceries. 
‘‘And if I keep the change, then you'll only owe me four dollars and 
thirty cents for my allowance. We’ll be watching television for awhile. 
Okay?”’ 

He didn’t even bother to ask how she knew about the berries. She 
would simply give him one of her withering looks, inherited directly with- 
out alteration from her mother. The girls went out still talking. 

You know it will fire, but never when, he thought; you know how 
much radioactivity a mass will lose, but not which atoms will decay. If 
you have a thousand silos and a thousand humans in charge, you know 
one of them will have an accident eventually... 

He opened the newspaper to the comics and read them, then turned to 
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the letters to the editor; some of his colleagues were in a running debate 
with an environmentalist group over the effects, or lack of effects, of 
low-level radiation. Nothing tonight. The letters were all about the possi- 
ble registration of women into the armed services. A thousand women 
with a thousand guns... He closed the paper and went out to collect the 
mail from the foyer table. The girls were in the family room with the 
television and the stereo on, and they were talking. The front door was 


open. 


Barbara had soft brown hair that fitted her head like a silky cap. Her 
eyes were brown, her skin tawny year-round. He thought she was beautiful, 
more so now than when he had married her. That night when she came 
in, she was dirty, with dust in her hair, smudges on her arms, her nails 
dark with grime. ‘‘Hiram opened the Origami Room!’’ she exclaimed, 
washing at the kitchen sink. ‘‘It’s like Aladdin’s cave! You wouldn’t be- 
lieve the stuff in there that’s been hidden away for fifty years or more. 
Hiram was ready to cry when he finally had to open the door. I think he 
said a prayer before he let any of us go in. Jack pretended he saw a 
silverfish and I thought Hiram would have a heart attack on the spot. I 
kicked Jack for it, probably bruised his leg. I hope so.”’ 

Barbara worked in the Special Collections department at the university 
library. Hiram was the department head. She went on talking about the 
newly opened room, Hiram, Jack’s bruised leg, the new collection of 
original musical scores they were making room for, on and on, while 
Jeremy sprinkled cheese on the enchiladas and slid them under the broiler. 

‘*No one even knew we had an origami collection, books, papers, folded 
objects, anything. Hiram never told anyone, I guess. When he dies, what 
a field day it’s going to be! He’ll never retire. He’s too afraid someone 
will try to get into one of those rooms, actually use one of the special 
collections. He was searching behind the books, under the windowsills, 
everywhere, hunting for silverfish...’’ 

Jeremy called Enid to dinner. He asked if she had invited Patti. 

‘‘She ate hours ago,’’ Enid said, bolting her food. ‘‘I told her I think 
it’s romantic to wait this late, but she thinks it’s dumb, and frankly so do 
I]. We’ll be in my room. She has to go home at eleven, in case we forget.”’ 
Then, dramatically, she said, **We’re discussing our plans for when they 
start drafting women. I think we'll go to Tahiti, or maybe Argentina. 
We’re not sure which would be better.”’ 

‘‘Whew! She’s in a rare mood,’’ Barbara said after Enid excused herself. 
‘*T was afraid she’d be in a snit.”’ 

**She’s okay. Honey, were you terribly precocious when you were her 
age?” 

‘‘Of course. Weren’t you?”’ 

‘*No. I was backward, in fact. Not too bright, awkward, never sure of 
what I should say, so I usually didn’t say much.”’ 
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‘*Has she been picking on you again?’’ There was a glint of amuse- 
ment in her eyes. 

**She’s only a kid,’’ he said stiffly. ‘‘You want strawberries?’’ 

**You bet, and lots of cream, and thick black coffee that will give me 
enough energy to get upstairs and into the tub. You wouldn’t believe the 
dirt in those rooms that have been closed since year one. Today I breathed 
in the air that some great mastodon breathed out.’’ 

She helped him clear the table and load the dishwasher. If she saw the 
mess in the sink, on the counters, she did not show it. After she left to 
bathe, he cleaned up the rest of the kitchen. He did not turn on the 
dishwasher until she was finished with her bath, and he wished everyone 
else in the family remembered when he was the one in the shower or tub. 

They sat in the family room watching a TV movie until Patti left at 
eleven to go across the street to her own house. Enid came in to say 
goodnight; she kissed them both and gave Jeremy a little squeeze. She 
smelled like a perfume factory, and she had grown a bust since dinner. 
When she went up to bed, Barbara laughed. 

‘‘If you could see the expression on your face!’’ 

‘*Falsies?”’ 

“*Size thirty-six, I’d say. Pll have a talk with her. I told Hiram I'd 
come in tomorrow at nine or a little later. You mind? We really do have to 
get those rooms straightened out and we can’t do it during regular hours. 
An arsonist-student might get inside and play games, or something.” 

‘*Late again?’’ 

‘‘Oh no. We-can go out to eat, if you’d like, or I can make something 
quick when I get home. About six probably, maybe a little before.’’ 

**Pll cook,’’ he said. ‘‘No sweat.’’ 

‘‘’m going to bed. You coming soon?”’ 

‘*In a few minutes.’’ He looked at her hopefully, but she was tired and 
he did not put much insistence in the look. 


Presently he wandered to his study and sat down to make notes of the 
few things he had been able to remember about his lecture. Knowing the 
students were unfamiliar with the terms, probably had no math to speak 
of, and were terrified of math and science, he had hunted for similes they 
could grasp without trouble. Fleas, he thought in wonder. He had even 
talked about fleas. 

They had secrets, they really did, he mused. Barbara understood Enid 
exactly and they shared something he could never know. He thought of 
Enid straining her robe with her size thirty-six falsies and he laughed out 
loud. Where had she found them? He didn’t think they were being made 
anymore. 

He moved the butcher knife that he had used to trim a linoleum block 
he was making, a stamp for his class of English majors dabbling in phys- 
ics for the first time. The stamp was an atom—a miniature solar system 
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with moons circling the planet, something they certainly were used to. He 
intended to use it on their final papers and had already bought ink pads 
with different colors, red for excellence, blue for good, yellow for okay, 
green, so-so. Gray for dummy. He grinned and carved carefully, using his 
pocket knife. They’d like it, he thought; they’d get a kick out of it. 

As he carved, the rain began. He lifted his head, listening to it, his 
knife poised over the stamp. He hoped the campus squirrels were snug 
and dry. In his mind’s eye he saw the filbert trees spreading their branches 
over new sprouts here and there. He saw the students taking root, spreading, 
blossoming, growing. .. And over there, one of them, crooked, was grow- 
ing faster than any of the others, malignant growth, uncontrolled, obses- 
sive growth without regard for the others, spreading... 

Which word, which phrase, which concept had started that spurt of 
growth? Something he had said, someone else had said, something that 
had been within that student from birth? 

He sat at his desk, his hands stilled now, listening to the rain. Barbara 
had not understood his fear before Enid’s birth. Out of a thousand babies, 
this or that was possible, he had brooded, and she had laughed gently and 
said, but also, it was possible that something wonderful could happen to 
that one out of a thousand. 

He began to carve again. It was possible. In his mind’s eye he saw the 
nuts swelling with moisture, softened, ready to burst into growth. 


* Brown Robert * 
Terry Carr 


In addition to the original anthology series Universe and his various 
best-of-the-year compilations, Terry Carr has edited so many sf 
and fantasy collections that I am sure he could not list them all 
without a copy of his own bibliography at hand. He also presided 
over the extraordinary Ace Special program that gave the world 
such distinguished novels as Ursula Le Guin’s The Left Hand of 
Darkness and Alexei Panshin’s Rite of Passage. (At this writing, 
that program has been revived, and Carr is once again editing it.) 
Given such accomplishments, many of us forget that Carr is him- 
self an able and original storyteller. ‘‘The Dance of the Changer 
and the Three’ may be his best-known short work, but ‘‘Brown 
Robert’ incorporates a notion about time travel that calls for—and 
almost invariably fails to elicit—a reevaluation of the inherent 
plausibility of such journeying. It is also a wicked character study. 
A brown study, one could call it. 
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Arthur Leacock shuffled quickly down the wooden hall of the small 
Midwestern university where he had worked for thirty-two years and eight 
months, give or take maybe a week. His sleep-rumpled, peppery hair 
stuck out from under the old leather cap which he had worn for fully 
seventeen of those years, and his oft-resoled shoes were almost silent in 
the hallway, though its echoing properties were so good that Arthur had 
often fancied he could hear his own breathing whispered back to him 
from the walls. 

He turned right at the large waiting-room in the middle of the building 
and went up the stairs to the second floor two at a time, grasping the 
handrail with large-knuckled hands to pull himself along. He did not look 
where he was going, but instead rested his eyes unseeingly on the stairs 
passing beneath him, his mouth drawn back into the heavy wrinkles of his 
cheeks. 

‘Robert Ernsohn, full-voiced Robert with brown soul, would already be 
in his office, of course. Wavy Robert, whose brow was noble as a mannikin’s, 
always arrived half an hour before the time he set for Arthur. When 
Arthur arrived, he knew, Robert would be rechecking the figures he had 
pored carefully over till midnight—not because Robert did not trust his 
own abilities, but because it was his policy always to double-check his 
figures. Robert, naturally, would never give in to the danger of over- 
confidence, which might be called conceit; he always made sure that he 
had made no mistake. And then he always smiled. 

At the top of the stairs Arthur pushed through the door to the second- 
floor hall and crossed to Robert’s office. The door creaked twice behind 
him and then rested shut. 

Robert Ernsohn looked up from his pretentiously small desk in the 
corner by the window and pushed the papers aside. The red-orange sun, 
slipping silently from behind the roof of the building across the courtyard, 
cast lines of light through the venetian blinds across the desk. Brown- 
eyed, brown Robert smiled with innocent satyriasis and dropped his pen- 
cil in the pencil-glass. 

‘*l’ve checked it all four times,’’ he said. ‘‘Short of going upstate to a 
computer that’s all I can do. I hope it’s right.”’ 

Arthur watched his mouth as he spoke and then stepped into the cloak- 
room to hang up his overcoat. He found a cleaning rag and took it with 
him when he came out and went on across the office, five steps, into the 
laboratory. A small laboratory, cluttered and dirty. The floor was dirty, at 
any rate; the equipment was polished. But Arthur set to polishing it again, 
because this morning it would be used. 

There was a reclining couch in the midst of the cacophony of mechani- 
cal and electrical complexity. Arthur brushed off the couch, touching the 
leather softly with his fingertips, and then began carefully rubbing down 
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the metal of the machine. He tested a few levers by hand and oiled one of 
them, humming to himself. But he noticed himself humming and stopped. 

The machine, the time machine, was ready for operation. It was cleaned 
and had been checked over for a week; all the parts that were doubtful 
had been replaced, and on a trial run yesterday it had performed perfectly. 
Robert’s sweater—Robert’s, of course, not Arthur’s—had been sent two 
days into the future and had come back. It had been sent six months and 
then five years into the future, and it had still come back. But of course 
Arthur had never doubted that it would. 

Robert appeared in the doorway and watched him as he threw the switch 
and warmed the machine. A few dials moved, and Robert stepped for- 
ward with his intelligent eyes to read them and glance down at the figures 
in his hand and nod. Arthur ignored him. He switched the machine off 
and stepped to the window to look at his watch; it was 7:43 a.m. He 
unstrapped the watch and handed it to Robert and went into the other 
room. 

In the office he sat in Robert’s chair by the window and looked out 
onto the courtyard. The girl, eighteen and brunette, had a class across the 
way at eight o’clock, and she always arrived early. Arthur always watched 
for her and when he saw her he diverted brown Robert’s attention, so that 
he always missed seeing her. He had been doing that ever since he had 
seen Robert talking with her two months before. 

Presently he saw her, walking quickly through the cold and up the 
steps to the courtyard. It was cold weather and she wore a heavy coat that 
concealed her figure, which was a good thing. Arthur knew how young 
men like cheekbone Robert liked the summer months on campus. 

‘*“What time you want to go?’’ he called out, and when Robert came 
into the room he did not look out the window. 

‘At eight,’” said Robert. 

**You’re sure?’’ 

‘Of course. I told you definitely yesterday, and I seldom change my 
mind.”’ 

‘Well, you never know,’” said Arthur. ‘‘Something might have come 
up, might have changed your plans.’’ 

Robert smiled as though he were flexing his face muscles. ‘‘Nothing is 
likely to at this point. Except perhaps an act of God.”’ 

An act of God, Arthur repeated in his mind, wanting to look out the 
window to see if the girl was safely out of sight yet. 

‘*There’s someone at the door,’’ he said. 

Robert went to the door, but there was no one there and he went out- 
side to look down the stairs. Arthur turned and looked for the girl. She 
had sat down on a bench by the door to her building and was paging 
through a book, her hair falling softly like water-mist across her forehead. 
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Even from this distance Arthur could see that it was clean, fresh hair, 
virgin’s hair. He knew the way absent Robert would like to min his fin- 
gers through it, caressing the girl’s neck, tightly, holding her... 

Robert was dangerous. No one else realized that, but Arthur had watched 
young men on that campus for thirty-two years, and he recognized the 
look he so often saw in Robert’s eyes. So many of them, students and 
young professors, had that look, veiled, covert, waxing and waning be- 
hind the eyes, steadily building up to an explosion like an—but Arthur 
did not want to think about that. 

He had tried, once, to warn others about Robert, whose mind was a 
labyrinth of foggy, dark halls. He had told them, down in the main office, . 
one day after hours. That had been the day he had seen dark Robert with 
the girl, seen them together. He had told Mr. Lewis’s assistant, and tried 
to warn her—fog Robert must be dismissed and sent away. But the wom- 
an had hardly listened to him, and as he had stood in the outer room on 
the way out, looking calmly at a chip in the baseboard, he had heard her 
speaking to Mr. Lewis, the president of the university. ““We have to re- 
member that Arthur is getting on in years,’’ she had said. ‘‘He’s probably 
having a little trouble with his memory playing tricks on him. People who 
are getting on in years sometimes aren’t very much in contact with reality.”’ 
Mr. Lewis’s assistant was a dull, gray woman. 

‘*Robert Emsohn is one of our most valued young men,’’ Mr. Lewis 
had said. ‘‘We’re backing his research as fully as possible, and we have 
every confidence in him.’’ Arthur had heard some papers mustled and then 
silence, so he had stopped looking at the baseboard and gone out. 

Not in contact with reality? Arthur had been watching the realities of 
young men and their eyes through all his years at the campus, first as a 
janitor, then later as an assistant in the chemistry labs and up in the small 
observatory on the top floor. He had seen them looking at the girls, light 
and rounded, long hair and tapered ankles and tight, swaying skirts. He 
knew about realities. 

He had read about them, in books from the library’s locked shelves. 
Case histories of sadists and murderers and twisted minds of all sorts. 
Men who cut girls straight up the belly, dissected their breasts, removed 
the organs of their abdomens and laid them out neatly on the floor, and 
then carefully washed what remained of their bodies and put their clothes 
back on them and went away. Arthur had read all those books carefully, 
and he knew what reality was. It was all around him and he was certainly 
in contact with it. 

The door behind him opened, and frowning, covert Robert came back 
into the room. 

‘*There was no one,’’ he said, and glanced at the watch and went into 
the laboratory where the machine was. 

‘‘It must be time,’’ Arthur said, and followed him. 
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*“Yes, it is,’’ Robert said, sitting on the couch. Arthur pulled the scanner 
forward to where it rested directly above Robert’s body, and set the cali- 
brations exactly correctly. He activated the machine and waited while it 
warmed. 

Ambitious Robert was going into the future. Not far, just one hour... but it 
would make history; he would be the first. No one else seemed to have 
the slightest inkling of the method, but narrow-eyed Robert had run across 
it and had built his machine, telling the administration it was something 
else, keeping it secret, keeping men from the bigger universities and cor- 
porations from coming in and taking over his work. ‘‘I have to believe in 
my own abilities,’’ Robert had said. 

Arthur watched him as he lay back on the couch under the apparatus of 
the machine. Robert’s eyes, long-lashed, closed softly and he drew a 
deep, even breath. ‘‘I’m ready.’’ 

So brown Robert goes into the future, Arthur thought. And when he 
comes back he intends to bring witnesses to see him an hour from now, 
two of him, and to explain it all with his full, rich, curdled voice, and 
write a paper and go to a larger university and be famous where there are 
more and more young, rounded girls. Because Robert knows reality al- 
most as well as I do. 

Arthur checked the dials and meters of the machine carefully, seeing 
that they were exactly as Robert had ordered them. Arthur was a good, 
careful worker, and that was why even when Mr. Lewis’s assistant had 
scoffed at him he had not been afraid of being dismissed. Everybody 
knew that he always did exactly as he was told. 

**Good-bye,’’ he said. He flicked the switch and Robert disappeared. 

He stepped over to the empty couch and placed his hand on the soft, 
worn leather cushion, feeling its warmth from the body that had just left 
it. Robert was in the future. 

But he had to bring him back. He reset the machine and threw another 
switch and Robert reappeared on the couch. Arthur went and stood over 
him and looked for a long time at the blood flowing from his mouth and 
nostrils and eyes and ears. There was a small hole torn through his right 
leg, and that was beginning to bleed too. He was dead. 

The gash in his leg must have been from a small meteor, Arthur decided. 
He had heard about them when he was working in the observatory. It had 
been one afternoon when he had been working there that he had realized 
what would happen to Robert when he went into the future. Because of 
course he could travel forward in time and reappear an hour later, but the 
Earth would not be there, because the Earth moved around the sun at 
about eighteen and a half miles a second and for that matter the whole 
solar system seemed to be moving at about twelve miles a second toward 
a point in the constellation Hercules. That was what someone in the As- 
tronomy department had told him, anyway, and he had memorized it. 
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So Robert had landed an hour in the future, but somewhere out in 
space, and he had died, the pressure of oxygen in his body hemorthaging 
his blood vessels and bursting his lungs before he could even suffocate. 
But of course it hadn’t been Arthur’s fault. 

Humming softly to himself. Arthur closed down the machine and washed 
as much blood as he could from Robert’s head. Some of it was drying 
already, leaving a brownish crust on the cold skin. He rearranged Robert’s 
clothes, and went downstairs to report what had happened. 

He went directly, stopping only once to watch a young girl with a soft, 
full red sweater as she struggled out of her heavy coat. 


* The Bloomsday Revolution * 
lan Watson 


England's Ian Watson may be the premier ‘‘idea man’’ writing 
science fiction today. His work often begins with what at first may 
seem an altogether unlikely premise—the reality of UFOs (Miracle 
Visitors), a planet whose landscape exactly reproduces that in a 
famous painting by Hieronymus Bosch (The Gardens of Delight), a 
truly cosmic explanation for the periodic beachings of certain spe- 
cies of whale (The Jonah Kit}—and develops it so thoroughly and 
believably that our skepticism utterly evaporates. Moreover, Watson 
is prolific. As I have said elsewhere, he throws off ideas the way a 
popcorn popper pops popcorn, and the stories and novels embody- 
ing these delicious concepts pour forth at a gratifyingly dizzying 
rate. Of ‘‘The Bloomsday Revolution,’’ written expressly for this 
collection, I will say only that Watson has sabotaged the Judeo- 
Christian concept of the afterlife with a speculation owing a little 
to Jean-Paul Sartre (perhaps) and a great deal to James Aloysius 
Joyce (obviously). Is is possible that our passports to eternity may 
be our library cards? 
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‘“Why Bloomsday?’’ Teresa asked Dennis as he held her hand in the back 
of the bridal limousine: her black hand in his white hand, while St. Anselm’s 
peal of bells faded into the distance. 

As ever, the sky was azure, with some puffy cotton clouds. White 
ribbons fluttered from the silver mascot of the Rolls. Massed daffodils 
trumpeted golden notes of spring. As ever, on this their perfect day. 

‘Oh, I see: because of all the flowers. I suppose you can’t very well 
call today Saturday,’’ and her voice faltered, “‘not when there isn’t Friday 
or Sunday any more. But those aren’t the flowers of my native land! 
They’re all foreign flowers.’ She seemed on the verge of tears. 

Dennis squeezed her hand. He hoped to avoid any senseless bickering 
or heartache. This would be as beside the point as the question of whether 
they ought to make love tonight. (Of course they would make splendid, 
practiced love, after the initial bother of defloration—with the experience 
of a thousand identical weddings behind them. Was this not their perfect 
day?) 

‘*No, listen, Tess: that isn’t why. I was chatting to Carla before the 
service yesterday, while we were waiting for you to arrive—’’ 

‘*Carla?’’ his wife queried archly. 

‘“*Carla Rushworth, of course. What other Carla is there?’’ 

‘‘And you were simply... ‘chatting’?’’ 

*‘Actually, Tess, we were having a fairly intense discussion. But don’t 
feel jealous: that’s all such a long time ago, me and her.’’ Casually he 
added, ‘‘I invited Carla along to our reception today.’’ 

**You what?’ 

‘‘Goodness, I don’t even know if she’ll be able to get there! But if she 
can, it'll be...something new.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Dennis, Dennis, are you so tired of making love to me for the 
first time? You must be! The thrill of black flesh has faded. That’s why 
you really married me, isn’t it? The novelty! Now it’s worn thin... But 
not for me.”’ 

‘‘Damn it, we must break the pattern somehow.”’ 

**Must we? Oh yes, Carla Rushworth would love to break our pattern, 
wouldn’t she?’’ 

‘**Don’t let’s argue, Tess. We haven’t all that much time.’’ For already 
the Rolls was swinging past the War Memorial, with its draped flags 
sculpted in bronze; and more brazen daffodils. 

Teresa sniffed. ‘‘Time, indeed? We have all of time! And I’m your 
wife for ever and ever. That’s what it’s all about. Is that what you want to 
break up?’’ 

**You know I don'’t.”’ 

‘‘And you’re the reason why I’m exiled in an alien land, with all those 
wretched yellow blooms mocking me!”’ 

Dennis Monsarrat sensed his point of vantage. ‘“‘Obviously you aren’t 
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entirely happy, Tess—those wretched blooms, eh? But getting back to the 
subject of Bloomsday: that’s the name of the day when Joyce’s Ulysses is 
set—June 16th, 1904. You see, his book immortalizes that one particular 
ordinary Dublin day for evermore: the pubs, streets, people, horse races, 
newspaper stories, all preserved as if on a scroll of eternity. And the real 
Bloomsday is where James Joyce 1s likely to be, now that he’s dead. Just 
as we’re here, you and I, getting married for the umpteenth time. That’s 
his Great Day; and this is ours. The day of our life, transfigured forever.’’ 

**So?”’ 

‘Well, all these other people are here too, repeating a perfectly ordi- 
nary day in their lives, like the characters in Ulysses. This is what Carla 
has been getting at for ages, every time she can catch me alone.”’ 

*“*Oh, has she?’’ 

‘*Yes! Do listen: Carla believes that we two—that’s you and I, Tess— 
hold the key to this particular slice of time. Or at least we’re two of the 
people who hold the key. Just as Joyce must hold the key to that day in 
1904. Today is our Bloomsday; and everyone else is locked up in it. All 
those who are here.”’ 

And now they were passing the Alexandra Hospital: more beds of yel- 
low daffodils outside, beds of white linen within—in one of which Teresa 
would give birth two years after this wedding, to the twins, one of whom, 
Kwame (readopting his mother’s name, as Kwame Openibo), would be- 
come President of Panafrica West one day. Those twins, whom Dennis 
and Teresa would never see again, for this perfect day preceded their 
conception... | 

‘‘All those who are here,’’ Teresa Monsarrat echoed bitterly. *“But your 
parents are never at our wedding now. They were at our very first wedding, 
when we were alive.”’ 

‘*We've gone over that. I’ve told you: either they belong elsewhere 
because they’re older... or just possibly I, uh, underestimated their feel- 
ings about mixed marriages.”’ 

‘‘Which makes this your mother and father’s Hateful Day. So they’re 
in a different slice of time, a better one for them... What sort of afterlife 
is this, that separates kin?’’ 

**Maybe this is the only possible way to organize a Hereafter: slice by 
slice. You can’t crowd all the generations of Humanity who ever lived 
into the same region. It would be, well, over-populated. That’s what 
Carla—”’ 

‘‘Carla! Always Carla! The great TV pundit of other people’s books! 
Hasn’t it occurred to you, Dennis, that all these other people,’’ and she 
waved from the car window in a queenly manner, ‘‘may simply be extras— 
and only we two are real? Maybe this is our own personal Heaven, which 
you'll soon turn into Hell.”’ 

‘Carla says—’’ 
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Teresa moaned. 

‘*Carla insists that she’s real, and all the others are real. They’re all 
subject to the same compulsion as we are to reenact this one day, in full 
awareness. With a kind of intellectual free will, if you like. Although by 
now it’s become a very special day for them, it wasn’t when they were 
alive. It was just a day like any other. So she concludes that each time- 
slice has to be built around one person—or a few—for whom the day was 
extraordinary. These souls are a sort of seed crystal—a focus for the day.”’ 

Yet already the conifer-guarded drive of the Monkton House Hotel was 
upon them... 

‘‘That’s us: partly because of what Kwame later became, but mainly 
because of the strength of our love, Tess. I'd never have made High 
Commissioner without you. I’d never have stuck it.’’ 

Relentlessly the chauffeur turned in through the gateway. 


Compulsion, thought Dennis, fingering the red rose in his buttonhole, 
Teresa by his side before the still uncut tiers of wedding cake. 

Or a blessing for evermore? 

Rising, he rested his hand upon Teresa’s hand as she stood to cut the 
cake; and the waitress bore it away to dismember it. Champagne popped 
off and fizzed into glasses. 

The wedding guests, as ever, were Jenny and Laurie and Kay, Colin 
and Barbara Seaford, Zsuzsanna Gilby who spelled her name pretentiously 
with a ‘Zz’, Melanie Alden with her Max, and Daniel Adebonojo, who 
possessed the only other black countenance. A small party, smaller than 
at the original wedding during their lifetimes; but these were the contem- 
porary guests. 

And day by identical day these same familiar faces came first to St. 
Anselm’s for the service, then to the reception—which was sometimes 
rowdy, sometimes almost silent. 

For necessity existed: the gentle urge to carry out the selfsame actions, 
by and large, ad infinitum. Gentle, unless resisted. And there was freedom, 
too: the license to think and feel and speak one’s mind. Rather as actors 
in the thousandth performance of a play might think about other things, 
acting out a sub-drama of their own, and even—such being the nature of 
this drama—ad-libbing, improvising, and commenting on it, toward the 
same general outcome. 

The outcome, for Dennis and Teresa, being half a night of passion... until 
they woke up apart elsewhere in town, unmarried, back at the beginning 
of yet another rerun of their great day. 

But also here today, looking strained and tense—fighting to be here, 
rather than where her own inner imperative preferred her to be—sat Carla 
Rushworth, accepting a glass from the waiter and promptly draining it 
without waiting for Colin Seaford to propose the health of bride and groom. 
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Duly Colin popped up to recite his piece: 

And Dennis rose to reply. 

**T...’’ He swallowed; it was an effort not to comply. ‘“Teresa’s a long 
way from home,’’ he managed to say. ‘‘It hurts a bit, being exiled for 
ever... I’m afraid it’ll hurt even more today. Because today is different.’’ 
He tried to ignore the expression on Teresa’s face, as she guessed the 
drift of his little speech. Laurie and Kay, at least, were nodding en- 
couragement. 

‘‘As you see, Carla’s here. I’ve spoken to her several times before the 
service. 1...we...she was in love with me once.”’ 

‘*Please!’’ protested Zsuzsanna. “‘Have some pity! Try to think of Tess.’’ 

‘I do. That’s the trouble: thinking. We have to think harder, about 
what we’re doing every day.’ 

‘*But we all do, Dennis. Surely I’m not the only one. Every little 
action is becoming perfect, sacred. So is each blade of grass, and sip of 
champagne, and crumb of cake. It’s all as bright as an acid trip by now. 
Etched, luminous, radiant.’’ 

*‘Ah, but ow sont les neiges d’antan?’’ quoted Kay, in a brittle tone. 
‘“We see daffodils, but never snow. Nor chrysanthemums and autumn 
leaves. Nor rainbows and summer showers. Isn’t that all a little sad? And 
isn’t it sad never to see a lover again? Why can’t I be there by the sea 
with Alan, clambering over boulders, with the salt spray in our hair?’’ 

‘*I can remember perfectly well what a disaster that relationship was,”’ 
said Zsuzsanna. “‘It simply didn’t work out for you two.’’ 

‘*But why can’t I have a day during the first year, when it was wonderful?”’ 

“Because, deep down, it was false—unlike Tess’s and Dennis’s marriage. 
How can you live a lie, for eternity?”’ 

All this while, the waiter and waitress had been refilling glasses discreetly 
and circulating with little plates of wedding cake; this done, they toasted 
each other and started to flirt, as though Dennis’s disruption of the pro- 
ceedings had let them off the leash of their duties. 

Dennis glanced at his watch. Thirty minutes till Teresa must retire up- 
stairs to change into her casual clothes; less than an hour till they would 
drive away together, to Harmouth by the sea, to spend their eternal first 
night in the Marine Parade Hotel. Until they fell asleep. 

‘‘I want you all to listen to Carla,’’ he said. ‘‘You too, Tess.’’ Pityingly 
he touched her shoulder: white lace upon black skin. She shrugged his 
touch away. 

Carla looked sick. Not from champagne or cake—which she hadn’t 
touched—or from the Chicken Kiev preceding, which she had only nib- 
bled at. She was sick with determination. 

‘**We’re all prisoners,’’ she said, as firmly as she could. ‘‘Prisoners of 
a Bloomsday Situation. Let me tell you what that is...’’ 

Dennis’s head buzzed as he forced himself to listen clearly. By now the 
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waiter and waitress were kissing and touching each other as if no one else 
were present to observe them. It seemed quite indecent to Dennis. 

‘“We’re all dead.’’ he heard Carla say. “‘And don’t we remember it! 
Dennis and Teresa, heroic victims of that squalid little coup. Me, dead of 
a mere overdose. And every day we repeat the same slice of time—even 
though there must be thousands of other such slices, all separated out. 
One with Marco Polo in it, and another with Napoleon, and others with 
the dead from Ancient Rome and Egypt and human prehistory. Think of 
all the richness we’re robbed of! Think of all the days we’ll never know!”’ 

‘And the horrors, too!’’ broke in Zsuzsanna. ‘‘Do you really wish to 
be everywhere and everywhen? Would you really want to relive the whole 
of your own life? Suppose you’d been tortured, would you want that over 
again? Or been in a car crash or a war—or dying slowly of cancer? I 
should know. I spent two years doing that, and I didn’t take the easy way 
out, either. Not that there was anything wrong with you, Carla, but jaded 
boredom. I don’t, incidentally, remember the moment of my death. I was 
too drained and drugged, hardly 2 person any longer. As far as I’m 
concerned, this is an innocuous day. And maybe that’s why things are as 
they are. Maybe this is the greater compassion.”’ 

‘‘No! All time should be ours. Surely that’s what eternity is. Not 
this... this endless celebration of one little day.”’ 

Teresa looked up sharply. ‘‘Oh, of course you wouldn’t wish to cele- 
brate today!”’ 

Colin Seaford stuck his hand up. ‘‘You’d imagine it would get to be an 
awful bore, over and over again. But really, as Zsuzsanna says, it isn’t. 
There’s such a, well, sense of security; and of striving, yes, striving for a 
fine perfection.’’ He coughed apologetically. ‘‘All this fuss you’re making, 
Miss Rushworth: it’s spoiling things. If this is eternity, I’m content. Eh, 
Barbara?’’ However, his wife, fiddling with her glass, looked less sure. 
‘‘We ought to get on with things. It’s...nasty, not getting on with 
things.”’ 

‘*I’m in exile, too,’’ Daniel Adebonojo declared. ‘‘I’m homesick every 
day. You’re nice people, but you aren’t my people. Where are they all? 
There’s only Miss Openibo; and every day she’s taken away from me by 
Mr. Monsarrat. If you see what I mean.”’ 

“Tf this is eternity ...’?’’ Carla echoed Colin Seaford’s words con- 
temptuously. ‘‘But it isn’t. Eternity means the infinite. Yet everything 
about this afterlife of ours is so utterly finite. That’s why I say that this is 
a Bloomsday Situation. Joyce’s Ulysses is crammed with finite lists of 
every damn thing that existed on that single day. It’s full of loops of 
events: closed paths leading back to their own beginnings. It’s a time- 
prison. And I’m sure that Joyce is stuck in the original of his Bloomsday 
right now, because he conceived it so strongly and obsessively! Just as 
we’re stuck here.”’ 
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Laurie laughed. ‘‘So God, or whatever, read Ulysses and said to Himself, 
“Wow, there’s my afterlife’?’’ 

‘‘No, no... It’s such a strain fighting this damn compulsion. I don’t 
mean the fictional Bloomsday. I mean the real one, the original. Joyce is 
almost sure to be the seed crystal for 1904 because of all the psychic 
energy he poured into that concept, of a slice of frozen living time. Dennis 
and Teresa may very well be the seed crystals of our own particular 
Bloomsday. Or, at least, two of the crystals. We all know how important 
Kwame Openibo will be.”’ 

‘“True,’’ said Daniel. “‘So what are you proposing?’’ 

Teresa shifted nervously. ‘‘I have to get changed. Soon! I must. Or 
we'll be late setting out. We mustn’t be late.’’ 

“Tl tell you what I’m proposing: none other than the Bloomsday 
Revolution.” 

A strangled ‘‘What?’’ from Zsuzsanna. 

“If this is the afterlife, I want a richer, bigger one. I want something 
evolving and changing and growing. We have to break out somehow. We 
have to cut our way through. And I'll bet you that James Aloysius Joyce 
is saying the same thing right now, after his thousandth or millionth 
Bloomsday.”’ 

But at that moment Teresa rose and fled. 

*“We’d better talk about this tomorrow,’’ Dennis said. ‘‘We really do 
have to get on the move. Will you come to the reception again, Carla?’’ 

**Oh yes,’’ she promised fiercely. ‘‘I’ll come.”’ 

So Dennis relaxed and let himself simply be a bridegroom once again. 
As though at a signal, the waiter and waitress disengaged from each other 
and began to collect the empty glasses. 


Thus once more Dennis and Teresa were wedded at St. Anselm’s and 
chauffeured to their reception—following upon another first night of hy- 
meneal rites in Harmouth where, to the lick and suck of waves on the 
sands, they had made desperate love to heal the breach of faith troubling 
her. 

At the reception Carla spoke up. From the corner of his eye Dennis 
noticed waiter and waitress begin, discreetly at first, to misbehave... 

And Zsuzsanna challenged Carla. ‘‘It’s all very well to want something 
bigger, and evolving. But what if all the evolving gets done while you’re 
alive? What if that’s the lot? Finis, finito!”’ 

*“Maybe,’’ suggested Laurie, ‘“God, or whatever it is, records every- 
thing you are and stores it in Himself? Yes: on lots of floppy discs in His 
mind. And there’s only so much storage space on each disc—even though 
the storeroom extends forever. There are only so many pages in each 
book, though the library itself is infinite. Who’s to say that we’re able to 
break fresh ground, once we’re dead? 
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‘*Though on the other hand,’’ he went on, *‘if that’s so, then we couldn’t 
very well be holding this discussion, could we? We wouldn’t be aware of 
anything unusual. We’d just be repeating everything, word- and action- 
perfect.’’ 

‘‘Ah, but people possess free will,’’ Jenny pointed out. “‘If we lost 
that, we wouldn’t be the same people we were when we were alive.”’ 

‘‘Do you call this freedom?’’ Carla asked her bitterly. ‘‘Our acts are 
programmed.”’ 

‘*Now wait,’’ said Colin Seaford. ‘‘That’s true most of the time during 
life, isn’t it? A lot of the time we aren’t really conscious. We’re just 
acting automatically, routinely. So we can’t be exercising all that much 
freedom. It seems to me that right now we’re being thrust towards a kind 
of perfect consciousness of every single second of one day. Eventually 
we'll be truly aware, as we never were before. We’ll notice everything. 
Maybe, once we’ve mastered one day, another day will become available; 
then another.’’ 

‘T notice that bird.’’” Daniel Adebonojo gestured out of the French 
windows, to where a solitary, very early swallow swerved and banked 
above the lawns. Sadly he regarded it, as it jinked in figure-eight flight, 
for its eyes had recently beheld Nigeria; or so it seemed to Daniel. ‘‘I 
don’t suppose it minds doing the same thing over and over, day by day. 
That must be pure bliss for a bird. Oh to be a swallow! It’s birds’ Heaven. 
Angelic.’’ 

Yet they were distracted from the vista outside by the conduct of waiter 
and waitress: the man unbuttoned the young woman’s blouse and fondled 
her breasts. | 

‘Is that what you mean by revolution?’’ Colin Seaford demanded of 
Carla. ‘‘Disorderly conduct? Impishness?’’ 

‘‘Maybe we ought to ask them!’’ Carla strode from the table and 
confronted the pair. ‘‘Just what are you two playing at?’’ 

The waitress flushed. “‘I... you see, Miss, it’s the only time we have 
to ourselves. All the work we have to.do, then we have to go our own 
ways: it isn’t right. We aren’t being wicked, Tony and me. It’s just the 
bloody frustration of it all! Oh yes, it’s nice doing all the right things at 
the right time, neatly. But only to snatch one kiss in the kitchen, when 
Tony and me had ever such a good time once... I’ve forgiven him for 
running off and leaving me with the kid.”’ 

Carla swung round. ‘“‘This needn’t be how it is. It needn’t be!”’ 

And Teresa rose. 

‘‘Wait,’’ said Dennis. ‘‘How can we do anything, Carla? What can we 
do?’’ , 

**T have to go,’’ said his wife. ‘“The urge, the urge is in me.”’ 

‘Just as a swallow has to migrate? And nest? And mate?’’ Perhaps 
Carla did not intend to reduce Teresa’s status to that of a bird. Or perhaps 
she did. 
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‘We’ ll talk about it tomorrow. Will you come to the reception again, 
Carla?’’ Dennis hoped to ease his wife’s departure from the room, but his 
words had the opposite effect upon her, and she consequently left in tears. 


‘‘We could try to stay awake all night long,’’ proposed Daniel, soon 
after the obligatory champagne toast the next day. “‘That way we might 
break through into the next slice.’’ 

‘And maybe,’’ Colin said, ‘‘the next slice isn’t tomorrow at all, but a 
year away. Maybe the afterlife is only a sampling taken every now and 
then: a set of cross sections. Maybe tomorrow’s just an empty fog, and 
yesterday too; and it’s that emptiness that seals us off from other slices. A 
cordon sanitaire.’ 

‘If we’re going to escape the pattern,’’ said Carla, ‘‘I suggest that 
Dennis and Teresa break the mold of their own actions.’’ 

‘*! knew it!’’ Teresa slammed her hand down upon her plate and then 
stared numbly at the broken china. 

**For all our sakes,’’ begged Carla. 

‘*Yes, but how?’’ asked Dennis. His tone was cold; yet this coldness 
was perhaps only a mask for a restless excitement: a cramping, suffocat- 
ing excitement. Heart-attack territory, almost. Carla Rushworth was wild 
and beautiful today; and suffering anguish, besides. 

‘‘Why is it your Bloomsday? Because you and Teresa got married. So 
next time—’’ 

‘‘No!’’ With a wounded cry, Teresa launched herself from her seat; but 
Dennis held her—and the lace sleeve of her bridal gown tore. 

*‘_do something else.’’ 

Struggling free of her husband, Teresa ripped the whole sleeve away, 
then balled it up and threw it at Carla. She wrenched the bodice of the 
gown, exposing her shoulders and the cleft of her breasts. 

**Here, take my wedding dress! Never fear: it’ll all be back in one 
piece by tomorrow. Since I have to get changed anyway, why not here? 
Why don’t I perform a striptease to complete my humiliation?’’ She tore 
the fabric open to her waist. ‘“There’s just one thing, Miss Carla Rushworth: 
you'll need to collect tomorrow’s dress from my flat. It won’t appear by 
any miracle in your wardrobe.’’ 

‘‘Oh God,’’ cried Dennis. He gripped Teresa’s wrists to stop her from 
going any further. *‘Carla didn’t say that she and I should—’’ 

**But she meant it, you fool! Don’t you understand anything? I have to 
get changed. Let me go!”’ 

‘“You’ve married him hundreds of times already, love,’’ called the waitress. 
‘*Can’t the other woman have a go? You could take it turn by turn. It 
might make it more fun for the rest of us.”’ 

Zsuzsanna Gilby held her own head as though it ached. ‘‘The beauty’s 
going away; it’s all being torn to shreds. I can’t stand it.’’ 

“Well, something’s got to give,’’ declared Carla. ‘‘Eh, Dennis?”’ 
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He stared helplessly about, still clutching his shuddering, half-stripped 
wife. 

‘‘Do it,’’ urged Daniel suddenly. 

““Yes,’’ agreed Barbara Seaford, to the consternation of Colin. 

‘‘Do what? Marry Carla instead?’’ 

‘Think of it as an experiment in freedom, man,’’ said Daniel, encour- 
agingly. “‘A blow, to bring the walls down.’’ He smiled protectively at the 
betrayed bride. 

‘*What a fine experiment it’ll be, indeed!’’ shouted Teresa. ‘‘Why should 
they even bother driving to Harmouth? Don’t they have bedrooms in this 
hotel? We could all troop upstairs and watch. Just in case something 
interesting happens.”’ 

‘‘If you desperately don’t want it to happen,’’ said Barbara, ‘‘maybe 
that will be a fierce enough wedge? Passion, jealousy: what powerhouses 
those are. Can’t you be brave, Tess? Dennis isn’t really betraying you. 
It’s for all of us: for all your friends.”’ 

‘It’s monstrous,’’ said her husband. ‘‘Though on the other hand... Are 
you sure, Babs?’’ 

His wife nodded. ‘“Tomorrow Carla will stand in for Teresa. They can 
swap their clothes in one of the cars, before the service.”’ 

‘“*But won’t our dear vicar wonder how the bride has happened to change 
the color of her skin?’’ 

‘‘Not if no one else complains. Him? He'll think he has bats in his 
belfry. Or maybe he’ll believe it’s a miracle.” 

“*I wasn’t exactly—’’ began Carla tentatively. 

““Come on, love,’’ Barbara egged her on, ‘‘you’ve made your bed 
now, and you’re bloody well going to lie in it. Tomorrow’s your Bloomsday. 
So let’s see you do any better!”’ 


? 


As the peal of bells faded behind the Rolls Royce on another azure, 
cloud-puff, daffodil day, Carla Monsarrat (née Rushworth) laughed with 


joy. 

‘We did it. What an awful strain it was at first: didn’t you think so, 
Dennis dear? But what a weight lifted as soon as that old dodderer said 
the magic words. ‘Whom God hath joined,’ eh? Irrevocable!’’ 

Dennis acknowledged that he had felt the same; though amidst such a 
welter of other emotions as well—which would have been even more 
tumultuous had Teresa been sitting in the tiny congregation. But Jenny 
had stayed outside with her; and had so well soothed her by the time the 
newlyweds emerged into sunlight that she had even thrown, lamely, some 
confetti. 

“*So we’ve crossed our Rubicon.’’ He breathed deeply. ‘‘Or is it the 
River Liffey?’’ (Now they were passing the Alexandra Hospital, where 
shamelessly as usual the daffodil beds bloomed. . .) 
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Carla patted his hand. ‘‘Husband mine,’’ she murmured. ‘*Sufficient 
unto the day?’’ Mockingly, it seemed, she patted the lace lap of her pris- 
tine wedding gown. The reception today was a muted affair, with Zsuzsanna 
and Jenny comforting Teresa in a suffocating way. 

Presently Colin Seaford, as best man, secured the newlyweds a double 
room upstairs. 


And in their bedroom, later: 

**Should we, Carla?”’ 

‘‘We’re married, aren’t we? Oh, my bashful bridegroom, didn’t you 
yearn to, achingly, about two years ago?”’ 

*‘Ah, two years...’’ 

‘‘And many marriages ago. We must act married, Dennis dear, you 
know. We have to heap that one last straw upon the camel’s back. Do you 
need me to seduce you, so that you can feel absolved of guilt?’ And 
Carla began to undress. 

‘‘At least,’” he joked feebly, as he watched her, ‘‘I suppose I won’t 
have to deflower you.”’ 

She flushed. ‘‘That’s quite uncalled for. And you know it. Still, if 
you'd prefer a little preliminary quarrel, for us to make up, to add some 
spice and pepper and sincerity? Is that how you use sex: to make amends? 
Amends to Teresa, for instance, because she’s black...Do you really 
need a sanctimonious excuse for passion?’’ Carla, tossing her curly au- 
burn hair, crooked her finger. ‘‘Come here, Dennis. Be mine.’’ 

He obeyed. 


A herring gull screaming against the window woke them raucously to 
morning light, in a bedroom spartan and antique. 

An aspidistra commanded jadedly the windowsill: a pot of weed in an 
aquarium tank. For washing the sleep from one’s eyes there was a china 
ewer and bowl upon a chest of drawers. From beneath the bed peeped a 
chamber pot. A print hung over the bed: an engraved crucifixion, nails 
and thorns and kneeling Mary. Ora Pro Nobis. Above a small firegrate, 
crucible of chilly ashes, the mantle shelf bore by way of ornament a 
heavy green glass paperweight or door stop—crocus blossoms of blown 
air within, amidst tiny stray bubbles—and also a china windmill egg- 
timer; in the test tube of the lower sail the sands of time were slumped to 
everlasting six o’clock. 

However, Dennis’s digital watch, lying on top of his casually piled 
clothes, recorded 0750. Stumbling out of bed and clutching a shirt to his 
nakedness, he hurried to the window and saw, first of all, the sea. With, 
half to one mile away, the crooked arm of a pier from bandstand to distant 
lighthouse sheltering a steamer, smoke pluming softly upward, slipping 
slowly forward. 
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But no such harbor, in spite of its name, existed at Harmouth. Nor had 
they gone to bed in such a room as this, beneath the image of the Virgin 
Mary, mocking her passion by consummating theirs. | 

A moment more, and he glanced around the fronds of aspidistra. A few 
hundred yards away, past a detached dwelling house or so, a hump of 
bare cliffy land abutted on a slack green ocean: thalassic canvas painted 
darker by stray cloud shadows. 

‘*Tess, come and see!’’ 

**Do try to remember who I am.’’ Gathering up her skirt, Carla slipped 
tan-bodied, white-breasted, to his side. 


They dressed quickly and crept quietly downstairs, avoiding a brush 
with the mistress of the house or any of her tribe, pausing only briefly by 
a calendar hanging in the hallway some tea merchant’s gift, the sheets 
torn off up to September, 1904. 

Minutes later, they were both hurrying down the stony pathway to- 
wards the point with its stout granite Martello Tower. Upon the parapet a 
shaving bowl glinted, and a hand mirror semaphored the morning sunshine, 
from the hand of a fellow who was bantering with another young man— 
tall, attired in cloth cap, stiff white collar and waistcoat—who was squinting 
morosely out over the bay as the mailboat cleared the piers. 

‘*You said June 16th,’’ panted Dennis. ‘‘But that calendar—’’ 

‘*He wasn’t really here in June. He was here later on in the year, for 
just a few days.”’ ; 

‘It is him, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*By the looks of it.’’ 

**Remember how the Count of Monte Cristo burrowed through the walls 
of his prison, only to break through into another cell? Is that all we’ve 
done?”’ 

‘‘At least it’s a first step! A change of scene.”’ 

‘**But how do I get back to my wife?’’ 

‘I’m your wife, Dennis darling. We got married yesterday. Till death...’ 

‘*But death can’t part us.”’ 

**Not when we're beastly dead already.”’ 

They halted under the walls of the tower. Carla called up, ‘‘Joyce! 
James Joyce! Is that you?’’ 

And a face peered over, to inspect them casually. ‘‘What do you want, 
then?’’ 

‘*We’re exiles,’’ shouted Carla. ‘‘Dead exiles, in eternity. Like you.”’ 

‘*Oh, /’m not exiled, evermore.’’ Joyce grimaced. ‘‘Damn it!’’ And 
gripped the jagged solidity of the masonry. 

*‘Could we discuss something, Mr. Joyce?’’ 

‘And what would that be?’’ 
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Carla patted her skirt, which fell barely to her knees. ‘‘From the cut of 
our clothes, I think you can guess.”’ 

‘‘Why don’t you come up? Eggs are frying. We can always crack an- 
other couple. There’s a loaf and honey. Though the milkwoman’s late. As 
always. And as always she arrives in time, with her Sandycove milk to 
save us. For ever and ever.’’ 

He vanished from the parapet; soon a key scraped in the iron door 
below. This opened heavily, releasing a haze of coalsmoke and fried grease 
fumes. At the head of the ladder, legs apart, trousers baggy, stood Joyce; 
frowning, he beckoned them up. 

‘*So: you’re welcome to the omphalos, the navel of dead time.”’ 

**Oh, there are other navels besides this one,’’ Carla assured him, mount- 
ing the rungs. 

Joyce nodded, handing her up. ‘‘As I see. One other, anyhow. It’s 
something to know I’m not alone here, in some unbelievable condescend- 
ing hell.’’ 

‘I’m sure there are thousands of other such days. Single-day slices. 
Dennis, show Mr. Joyce your watch.’’ 

**‘My watch? Why? Oh, yes.. .’’ Gaining the top, Dennis displayed his 
microchip timepiece to Joyce, who peered at it intently, with the scrutiny 
of a lapidary, and touched the tiny control buttons. 

‘*It appears,’’ Joyce said wryly, ‘‘to be time for breakfast.’’ And led 
them inside into a large domed gloomy room, where one young man in a 
tennis shirt loitered elegantly, while the one who had been shaving wres- 
tled with fry in a pan, and glowered at the newcomers. 

‘© jay, what’s this?’’ he protested. ‘‘Am I running a restaurant?’’ He 
transfered his attention to admiring Carla’s bare shanks. 

**Don’t mind Gogarty,’’ said Joyce. ‘‘He never quite forgave me—’’ 

‘*For being Buck Mulligan in Ulysses!’’ exclaimed Carla in delight, 
advancing. 

Gogarty restored his scrutiny to the pan. ‘‘I’ll want a few pints in me, 
before we can go into all that. Immortality’s one thing—but this gets a bit 
steep. Eating the same bloody egg every morning: it’s worse than 
Communion. Or the Miracle of the Loaves. Oh, cyclical theory of mystery! 
And speaking of loaves,’’ he addressed the man in the tennis shirt, ‘‘hack 
us a few more slices, will you, Trench?”’ 


Breakfast was soon devoured—with the milkwoman arriving at their 
iron door with ewer and measure, and words of praise to the glory of God 
and for the goodness flowing from the udders, in the very nick to rescue 
them from the rigors of Gogarty’s wine-dark tea; after which Gogarty and 
the English Erinophile, Trench, departed with towels for the bathing place 
down at the cliff base—Joyce, with inner struggle, steeling himself not to 
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quit the tower in their company, a refusal in which he was ably assisted 
by Gogarty pausing on the threshold to deliver an impromptu wicked 
limerick: 


‘There was a dead writer called Joyce 
Of all time and space he made choice; 
A Martello Tower 

Became his true bower, 

So with his own petard was hoist.’’ 


‘Even so,’’ said Joyce, after the two men had gone on their way, “‘I 
shall have to be setting out soon.”’ 

*‘On your Odyssey, yes. But with us,” said Carla. 

‘*If you like to. And I don’t suppose you have any pounds, shillings 
and pence of this particular realm with you, do you now?’’ In his great 
loose trouser Joyce jingled change. 

“You can break this pattern, you know. We did.’’ Carla had already 
explained how, over egg, bread and tea. ‘*You can slip through into an- 
other slice of time.”’ 

‘“‘And leave my Nora here all alone, while I run off with another man 
and woman?”’’ . 

“It’s for the sake of the Bloomsday Revolution,’’ said Carla hotly, ‘‘as 
named in your honor.”’ 

‘“‘An infamous honor, maybe, just like the fame of the Wandering Jew? 
I don’t mean Bloom, but Ahasuerus...’’ Having pulled his chained watch 
from its fob, Joyce consulted it. ‘‘It seems to me that the pair of you 
only arrived here, rather than anywhere else, because you yourselves chose 
such a name.”’ 

‘“‘That’s true!’’ exclaimed Dennis. ‘‘Carla, you chose the name be- 
cause you were brooding on Joyce. So here we came. But what if you’d 
called this the Madeleine Revolution instead? Wouldn’t we then both be 
calling on Marcel Proust and reliving one day of the recherche de temps 
perdu—back in that slice of his youth to which the taste of Madeleine 
cake had led him? Because Proust’s probably another ‘crystallizer’ of a 
different slice of time: some time in the 1880s or so.”’ 

‘“‘And maybe Gogarty wasn’t so far out with his little jingle, after all. ..”’ 
Restlessly, Joyce paced. 

Noting this sign of imminent departure—to be about his daily business— 
Carla pressed Joyce. ‘‘What would be on your mind, then? Who would 
be?’’ 

‘‘Why, Nora. And Italy.”’ 

‘‘Do you remember how you wrote, in The Dead, ‘They escaped from 
their lives and duties, escaped from homes and friends, and ran away 
with wild and radiant hearts to’a new adventure’? That was surely written 
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about yourself and Nora Barnacle—who stuck to you like a limpet... But 
equally: what other people in other times, are on your mind?”’ 

Brooding, Joyce paused. *‘Oh, Vico. Giordano Bruno...”’ 

‘**Hang on a bit,’’ said Dennis. *‘Wasn’t Giordano Bruno burnt at the 
stake by the Inquisition?’ 

‘*By the scrupulous Holy Office, yes. In 1600, a fine round number.”’ 
And Joyce recited: 


“Chi le catene ruppe e quelle porte, 
onde rari son sciolti ed escon fore? 


Who'll burst those gates and break the chains? 
For rare’s the man, who freedom gains.”’ 


“Yes, but we don’t speak Italian,’’ Dennis said. 

‘I do.’’ Carla held thumb and index finger a little apart. ‘‘Cosi. Poco.”’ 

‘*But think of the Inquisition! Just imagine a slice of time with inquisi- 
tors rampant, still burning out heresy. That’s a dangerous place to think 
of.”’ 

‘*Dennis dear, these slices are perfect days, not nasty ones. Or at least 
they’re innocuous. As Zsuzsanna said, maybe there’s a compassion in all 
this.”’ 

**So today is perfect: is that what it 1s?’’ Biliously Joyce eyed the door 
left ajar by departing, limerick-dispensing Gogarty. With its massive iron 
key protruding, it now more resembled a dungeon door in some devout 
Dominican’s stronghold. He shrugged. ‘‘Well, if I can’t go to Pola, then 
maybe Nola?’’ 

‘*Eh?’’ said Dennis. 

‘**He was going,’’ Carla explained, *‘to teach in the Berlitz School in 
Pola on the Adriatic. And Nola is where Giambattista Vico, his favorite 
philosopher, hailed from.’’ 

‘*But how do I go there? By abandoning Nora? Or by running to a 
priest to kneel and profess faith, at last, and confess my sins? That, I 
fear, would take all day... 

**Still,’’ and he brightened, ‘‘we do have all day to find out, don’t we? 
All day again and again. All moanday, tearsday, wailsday in one. A par- 
ing from the fingernail of time. And isn’t history the nightmare from 
which we’re all dying to awake? Though to what else? So yes I say, yes I 
will. Yes.”’ 

And out of the domed stronghold, pushing the door, he stepped into the 
brightness of the sun. 

They all descended the ladder. Diminished, a seal’s head already was 
bobbing sleekly in green water: Gogarty’s, to which Joyce raised a hand 
in farewell, unseen. 
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Soon Carla and Dennis Monsarrat and James Joyce were walking swiftly 
up the path on the first course of that day’s ever-returning Odyssey, to 
cover the half mile to Sandycove Station; thus into Dublin itself, to search 
out some portal of discovery: upon places beyond and times before. Or at 
the very least to find a pint of porter in a pub. 


* The Dybbuk Dolls * 


Jack Dann 


Like most good writers, Jack Dann pursues his own course. He is 
more single-minded about this pursuit than some, however, and his 
reputation for artistic integrity—for unwavering commitment to the 
validity and importance of his own vision—has been growing steadi- 
ly since his emergence as both writer and editor in the early 1970s. 
Dann has been compared to talents as diverse as Ballard, Borges, 
Dick, Lewis Carroll, and even T.S. Eliot, a grab-bag assortment of 
alleged influences or literary blood brothers (some clearly more 
defensible than others) that suggests the difficulty and also the fool- 
hardiness of trying to pinpoint his writerly virtues. His sf novels 
include Starhiker, Junction, and The Man Who Melted. He has 
also written a contemporary novel reflecting his interest in the Ameri- 
can Indian experience, Counting Coup. ‘‘The Dybbuk Dolls,’’ on 
the other hand, projects the experience of the urban American Jew 
into a phantasmagoric tomorrow. It creates an entire horrific world 
with the disorienting relentlessness of a particularly vivid nightmare. 


a 
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Chaim Lewis had opened the store early. He did not especially mind 
Undercity, even though Levi Lewis, his half-brother, told him he would 
become sterile from radiation (which.was nonsense) and lose his eyesight. 
So after two children, why did he need to be potent, and what eyesight? 
If he went blind—which couldn’t happen; Dr. Snyder-Langer, his eye 
doctor, was a State affiliate and went to seminars—what did he care? He 
could get a cheap unit in Friedman City (Slung City they called it}—or if 
he had saved enough, he could plug a room into the self-contained grid 
built into Manhattan City. A bright facade of metal would be much better 
than the Castigon Complex. Shtetlfive, located in the qualified section of 
the complex, was a very nice upside ghetto, very rich, semi psycho- 
segregated, and sensor-protected. But Chaim would only move into a 
shtetlsection; he needed the protection of familiar thoughts and culture. 
That wouldn’t be so bad. He could still visit Shtetlfive—it would not 
move for a while, maybe never. Business, unfortunately, was too good. 

Above Shtetlfive was the tiny Chardin Ghetto, poor in material wealth 
but high in spirit. They gave all their money (which was considerable) to 
their colony on Omega-Ariadne. Koper Chardin ran one of the best pleas- 
ure houses in Undercity with impunity. He even advertised organ gambling, 
‘‘for those who want to experience the ultimate gamblers’ thrill.’’ In fact, 
it was located on Chelm Street—which was rented by the Shtetl—Castigon 
Corporation at an exorbitant exchange—and had been built on mutual 
contract to better serve all business interests. Its overflow (and the poor 
that could not afford it) provided a moderate part of Chaim Levi’s business. 
But most of his money was made on collectors. 

‘‘Collectors they call themselves,’’ Chaim said to no one in particular 
as he studied the afternoon trade sheet on the fax hidden behind his waist- 
high counter. The small room was dusty and badly lit, but it was expen- 
sively soundproofed so that only a low level of thoughtnoise could pene- 
trate and influence his customers. 

A young woman, dressed in a balloon suit, turned from a display of 
magazines on the wall and said, *‘Those ‘Stud’ magazines. The price?’’ 

She’s got to be upside, very much upside, he thought as he closed his 
eyes in mock contemplation. And she’s older than she looks. That’s a 
falseface, he told himself. 

**Well?’’ Her balloon suit changed color to fit the surroundings. This 
front room, the showroom, was dingy for effect. A dingy shop was a lure 
for the passing bargain hunter. Magazines protected by shock fields lined 
the soiled white walls, and plastiglass cabinets displayed small telefac 
units, pornographic tapes, and assorted self-stimulation devices: second- 
hand handy-randies—robots designed and programmed to caress—and vi- 
brators complete with controlled frequency and amplitude of vibration, 
variable size and surface texture, and temperature control. And a small 
sign above Chaim’s counter read nontelepathically: DOLLS 1N STOCK. 
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‘Those magazines are very rare.’’ Give her time, Chaim told himself. 

‘*Price now, no bartering,’’ she said, walking over to Chaim’s counter. 
Her face was red and smooth—taut synthetic skin over a wire frame. 

‘*Well,’’ Chaim said, “‘twentieth-century porno, why the paper is itself 
worth—’”’ He paused the proper amount of time. She did not respond 
properly. Instead of demanding price-by-law, producing a recorder, and 
then haggling within the well-known parameters determined by her own 
collectors’ guild council, she pursed her lips and scanned the wall above 
Chaim’s head. 

Perhaps this is a new touch, Chaim thought, but his concentration was 
broken by the shouts and jeers of new customers. A boy of about nineteen, 
naked to the waist and obviously proud of the male and female sex organs 
implanted on his chest and arms, led a dozen people into the store. He 
wore his long blond hair in braids and his face was rouged and lined. He 
sported one large breast to prove he was a male. That was the latest . 
fashion. The other six boys also flaunted sex organs on their arms and 
chests, but the women were modestly clothed, so Chaim could only guess 
at what was concealed. 

‘‘Where’s your hook-ins?’’ asked the blond boy in undercity gutter 
tongue. 

-*‘In the next room,”’ Chaim said. ‘‘But mind yourselves. There are plen- 
ty of sensors in there.’’ Another thrill family, Chaim thought. Kinkies. He 
guessed from their accents that they were from one of the nearby manufac- 
turing undercities, although one of them—a spindly girl with a large mouth 
and flushed face—spoke with an affected upside accent. All the undercities 
were identical spheres, one mile in diameter, buried one thousand feet 
below topground. But Undercity was the first; the others were named 
after such families and personages as Ryan, Gulf, Rand, Lifegarten, and 
other lesser luminaries. Lifegarten was the most powerful. It connected 
twelve spheres and had to be governed as a state with its own undergovernor. 

The girl with the upside accent nervously shook her head—another 
upside affectation, Chaim thought—and flirted with the blond boy. She 
wore her long blond hair in greased ringlets that left tiny stains on her 
dress. ‘‘Dolls,’’ she said. ‘‘This is the place that sells dolls. Herbesh was 
talking about—’’ 

*‘Shut up,’’ said another girl, her accent thick with factory twang. 
**When you’re slumming with us, shut up.”’ 

‘‘That’s all right,’ said the blond boy, laughing. *‘She’s not even a 
collector, much less a creep.’’ 

The woman in the balloon suit stiffened, but ignored the kinkies. They 
left to try the feelies, and the room was quiet once again. 

So she is a collector, Chaim thought. But she doesn’t want porn, she 
wants a doll. For the grace of God and less comments by that unsympathetic 
holy man, the Baal Shem, he would have to try to dissuade her. Chaim 
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would have to hurry, though, for Levi would be here soon, and he did not 
believe in divine religion—he was trained by atheists in the army. Now 
he’s a spy, Chaim thought. And my own bloodspirit. 

‘*You do, I believe, sell dolls,’” said the woman in the balloon suit. “‘I 
wish to purchase one, and I’m willing to stand here and bicker for as long 
as you like. I know price-by-law doesn’t apply to alien goods.”’ 

‘*You seem to know what you want. But why want this—’’ 

‘*Make it fast, but I’ve made up my mind.”’ 

‘*Then you know about dolls?’’ Chaim asked, his thoughts drifting. 
Something about the kinkies bothered him, but he couldn’t decide what it 
was. Perhaps it was something they said. “‘It’s a perversion,’’ Chaim 
said. ‘You cannot satisfy yourself with dolls.”’ 

‘*That’s the idea, isn’t it?’’ she asked. 

‘**But sex is not supposed—’’ 

**Sex doesn’t concern me.’’ She rested her hands on Chaim’s counter. 
Her suit was changing color, affected by the shifting colors that streanied 
in through the small high windows shaped like pentagrams. “‘I’m a neuter— 
by choice, of course. You should be familiar with that. Doesn’t your 
church advocate neutering your young until they are ready for marriage to 
keep them pure?’’ 

Chaim finished the sentence in his mind. Jn the eyes of God. He stud- 
ied her face. It was too perfect a job, he thought. There were no character 
lines, no deviations, no pocks or scars, and her pug nose (that was the 
style) did not cover enough of her face and her mouth was too thin. But 
that’s the way it’s supposed to be, he thought. He could find no sensuali- 
ty there, only bland purpose. 

**So then why do you want a doll?’’ he asked. ‘‘It is for sex where the 
thrill lies. What more?’’ 

‘*That’s the point; I want to experience it without my groin. I want it in 
my head.’’ 

‘*But dolls are for frustration, to build up pleasure and then trap it 
inside you until it becomes pain. Unbearable pain. Nothing can get out.’’ 

‘**Must we continue this? I have enough credit. You’ve done your duty. 
What more do you want? You Jews want to make money.’’ 

‘*We just want to live,’’ Chaim said, thinking about the kinkies again. 
Something they said. He had been through this conversation too many 
times. 

‘Doing this?’’ 

‘*This is all we’re permitted. It’s a long story, and like everything else, 
all politics.’ 

‘*But your sect has money, in fact it’s very rich.”’ 

Chaim sighed and ran his thumb around the reinforced edge of his 
pocket. Live in Gehenna or be separated. The Diaspora of the rich. But 
almost everyone is rich, Chaim thought. Jo overthrow Satan you must 
know him. Know him, yet not be corrupted. 
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‘‘Money is only good for certain things,’’ Chaim said. ‘‘That is part of 
Paskudnak’s plan. You have heard of that?’’ It was working. She might 
not buy a doll yet. 

She laughed, her mouth twitching at the corners for effect. “‘That’s a 
myth, a fairy tale. There’s no test. No one is trying to corrupt you. No 
game. That’s made up to scare your children.”’ 

She’s intent on having that dybbuk, Chaim thought. 

*“Well,’’ she said. ‘‘The doll. Price.’’ 

*“‘If you even look at a new doll, it will take something away. Some- 
thing good that lives inside you.”’ 

“Yes, I know.’’ She grinned. ‘‘Price.’’ 

A fool, he thought. ‘‘It will actually take the shape of your frustrations.”’ 

OPnce. 

‘It is not even known if the doll is some sort of mechanical toy, or if it 
is alive. No one knows.’’ 

‘*Price. Pricepriceprice.’’ 

So you win, he said to no one in the room. Herbesh. That was the 
word that upside girl used. Where had he heard it before? Herbesh. Some- 
thing about... 

‘*Your time is up,’’ said Levi Lewis, stepping in from the street. For an 
instant the small showroom was bathed in a lurid yellow light. Old maga- 
zines turned yellow, silver handy-randies glittered, and Levi’s face—framed 
between a red-and-silver beard, curled earlocks, and a black hat with a 
fur brim—looked withered and pocked. Then the door closed and the 
room became dim again. Levi was dressed exactly like Chaim. He wore a 
black caftan that reached to his knees. His pants were red, pleated and 
cuffed. A glitter belt separated mind and heart from his most corrupted 
parts. 

‘*You’ve worked your requirement,’’ Levi said. ‘‘That’s the law.’’ He 
winked at the woman in the balloon suit. Another yellow glare as a cou- 
ple entered the store and browsed in the corner. Both wore sequined cloth 
dresses, lightbeads, and metal dangles in the form of stars and grotesque 
faces. ‘‘See,’’ he said. ‘More customers to be titillated. My turn, Chaim. 
Go away. 

‘It’s another nechtiger tog outside again,’’ Levi said. ‘‘Day is night, 
morning is noon. Feh. They’re using beadlights and that lousy hoof-foof 
thoughtnoise to make more business. And everything is yellow. I hate 
yellow. It hurts my eyes. May I help you?’’ he asked the couple in the 
corner, who were examining the poor selection of pornographic telefactapes. 
They ignored him. 

‘*So the street will earn its name,’’ Chaim said after a pause. “‘Chelm, 
Chelm, a foolish place.”’ 

‘*Go get her doll,’’ Levi said, suddenly serious. ‘* You will not talk her 
out of it.” 

He’s right, Chaim told himself. What matter; she’s only a balloon. 
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Although the room had returned to its former dusky state—the small pen- 
tagram windows could not offer much light and the lamps were turned 
low—her balloon suit was radiant. It seemed to bulge. Chaim could not 
look at her face. More tsores for me, he thought. Every day brought its 
share of troubles. Sticks to make a holy fire. 

Chaim tried to shut out the thoughtnoise that was blaring in his head. 
The thoughtnoise had to be coming from somewhere inside the store, he 
thought, because it was too strong to be just echoes from outside. It was 
giving him a headache. 

**Well,’’ the woman said. ‘‘I’m waiting.’’ 

So wait, Chaim thought. The fax screen was blinking. No one could 
see it but Chaim. It was set into a dead spot in the glasstex counter. 

Attention. Intruder FaChrm #4. Police notified/Sil. Pro.: 

The kinkies set up a mindblock, Chaim thought. That’s why I couldn’t 
hear the alarm. Chaim was mindlinked with the store’s alarm system. 
They must be rich, Chaim thought. Rich enough to disrupt with their own 
equipment the most expensive alarm and control system he could afford. 
He daydreamed for a few seconds. Herbesh. That same word swam in his 
mind. He remembered: Herbesh was a powerful member of a Chartist 
Clan. The shtetl had many political enemies, and the Chartists were the 
most rabid. Many money feuds had been lost because of anti-Semitism. 
But the Chartists were more than just political enemies; they derived their 
strength and community from hatred and thus gained Machiavellian ac- 
cess into high-level politics. 

Herbesh, Chaim thought. A Paskudnak. They’re one and the same. 
Paskudnak was a Jewish myth, an ongoing legend born and maintained 
out of paranoia. He was considered to be the focus of evil, ‘‘the mount of 
darkness.’” Some said he was deformed and called him Shimen Hunchback; 
others said he was ugly as sin, but seduced all the beautiful women that 
came his way. Fruma, Chaim’s wife, thought he must be beautiful, a 
misled innocent. A nefish. He was the imagined superman-conspirator 
who took on different faces at different times to frustrate the Jewish alliance. 
Chaim half believed in Paskudnak. After all, he would tell himself, there 
obviously is a conspiracy against the shtetl. 

One of the kinkies said something about Herbesh, Chaim thought. So 
they must be related to him. They have the money to steal, and buy 
mindblock equipment. They must want the dolls. Gottenyu. The kinkies 
would stuff themselves with the dolls and begin another scandal, another 
feud. But why steal the dolls? If they could afford mindblock equipment, 
they could simply buy the dolls outright. 

Then it must be a setup. What else? Chaim thought. And a setup could 
only mean scandal. Herbesh’s kinkie clansmen would be psychologically 
deformed for life—that’s what the fax would read. He could already see 
tomorrow’s scandalfax. Herbesh’s Reyakh, who knows only one tune, 
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will make up a new song. And Paskudnak, who forces our lives, will 
win. That would be too much for the shtetl’s weakened morale. They 
certainly had chutzpah, Chaim thought. 

**Red light,’’ Chaim said to his brother. Levi shrugged. There could be 
no blame on him: he wasn’t officially working. Attempted robberies were 
common, and Chaim had made it a rule not to upset the customers. It was 
all routine. The sensors would mindscan every customer, deactivate any 
heat weapon, throw up a shock field if necessary, and notify the police. 
Since concealed projectile weapons were by law denoted ‘‘Civilian 
Punishable,’’ it was the proprietor’s choice. Chaim could not remember 
whether he had programmed paralysis (temporary) or mindshut. It didn’t 
matter now, he thought. 

‘“*I’m going to see what’s going on,’’ Chaim said to Levi. The police 
were probably around the corner. It was probably too late to get out with 
the dolls. 

‘For what? It will be finished in a few minutes.”’ 

That’s what I’m afraid of, he thought, as he walked across the room. 

‘**But you place yourself in danger...”’ 

He should care, Chaim thought. He would lie with Fruma. He should 
be glad I’m not telling him. What could he do, anyway, but ruin everything? 
Mumbling a prayer, Chaim stepped into the feelie room. Both telefac 
units were being used, as were the less exotic cerebral hook-ins. A boy 
and girl, both naked, were strapped into the telefac stirrups, their backs 
resting against the supporting pads that stimulated their spinal nerves and 
activated the pornotapes. A network of microminiaturized air-jet transducers 
provided them with tactile information, and they also received audio, 
visual, and motion feedback. The girl’s knees were buckling. The spinal 
pad quickened her heartbeat with a rerun of ‘“Bestial Love.’’ Her friend 
in the other telefac was in the throes of orgasm. The ultimate vicarious 
thrill. 

Chaim looked away from them. The others, plugged into the small 
hook-in consoles, were dazed. But the blond boy and the upside girl were 
standing beside the back door. The door was open, revealing part of the 
sensor-protected storeroom. The dolls were hidden in a lockup at the far 
end of the storeroom wall. He hoped they had not been able to open the 
lockup and find the dolls. 

**The police will be here soon,’’ Chaim said. He tried to stop his shaking. 

**We’ll wait,’’ said the blond boy. He reached for the upside girl’s 
hand. 

**So it is a setup,’’ Chaim said. 

‘‘No,”’ said the girl. ‘‘It’s for fun. We’re just doing this to pull on your 
parts and have a good time. As children we’re entitled to a little fun.”’ 

‘‘Are you part of Herbesh’s clan?’’ 

‘**He’s my uncle,’’ the boy said. ‘‘Aren’t you afraid of Paskudnak’s 
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wrath?’’ The girl giggled. “‘If he found out you were selling dolls to 
children, swamping their innocent souls with alien filth, it would make 
scandal. And then where would you work?”’ 

‘‘Hungry Jews,’’ said the girl. 

‘*You may be from Herbesh’s clan,’’ said Chaim, ‘‘but you’re not 
children.’’ Chaim knew they had him. Herbesh would call for a literal 
interpretation of the black-letter law, fold the courts, and denounce the 
shtetl on every fax channel for peddling filth to innocents. But if there 
were no dolls, there could be no proof. 

‘*Police will be here soon,’’ the boy said. “‘It’s all set. You just might’’ 
—he slipped into guttertongue—‘‘have enough time. Just a game.”’ 

‘*You know the commercial,’’ the girl said. ‘‘Today’s newsfax is 
tomorrow’s scandalfax.”’ , 

‘‘Are the dolls opened?’’ Chaim asked. The boy and girl laughed at 
him. 

‘*That’s for us to know and you to find out.’’ 

“Azzes ponim,’’ Chaim mumbled in a last effort at pride. They laughed 
as he walked past them into the storeroom. The storeroom had been 
ransacked: ancient magazines had been torn apart and left on the floor 
with streamers of telefactape and broken plug-ins. A kinkie girl (Chaim 
wasn’t sure, since he or she was undressed) huddled against the wall, 
hiding whatever organ was between spindly legs. Chaim hoped she was 
not cradling a doll against the wall. 

The lockup was closed. But Chaim had no time. His ears burned. Like 
an animal, he thought, I’m running from these children—they should be 
running from me: they’ve broken the law. What’s the difference? he asked 
himself, Eat dirt now, turn to dust later. 

He had to get the dolls out of the store. A chill went through him— 
could they have done something with the dolls? What if they’ ve tampered 
with the lockup? he asked himself. What could he do but close his eyes 
and pray. The police should be here by now, he thought. No time. So let 
it be finished. Could they have fixed that too? Sure, with the Shtot Balebos. 
What does he care. 

Chaim slipped his fingers into a coded depression in the lockup cabinet. 
A soft burst of light and the door opened, revealing glasstex trays of 
neatly placed dolls. And each doll had taken the shape of a distorted 
human face. Chaim’s face. 

They’ ve unpacked the dolls, Chaim thought. Plasticine packages were 
neatly piled on the top shelf. 

Little tongues wrapped around little teeth, squinting porcelain eyes, 
wrinkles, and bald heads. 

Petrified screamers. 

All looking at Chaim from their glasstex trays. 

Chaim screamed, pressing his palms against his eyes so the dolls couldn’t 
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reach into his head. But it was already done. Even with his eyes closed, 
he had ‘‘imprinted’’ each and every one of them. Within a fraction of a 
second he was transferring his every impulse and emotion to the dolls, 
namely fear. They drank it up, transmogrified themselves into a pattern 
best fitted to frustrate and titillate him. 

‘*‘Dybbuks have entered me,’’ he shouted, trying to exorcise the spirits. 
He could feel each one burrowing into his mind, confusing his thoughts, 
tasting his most sinful desires. Chaim could hear the kinkies laughing. 
Like tinkling bells, he thought. Let them laugh; it should be on me if it’s 
God’s choice. 

“*Scandalfax,’’ the girl said. ‘‘You’d better gather up your dolls and 
take them with you. No time’’—a slip into guttertongue, an upside 
affectation. ‘“The police will be here soon, and the kids are hanging from 
the telefacs with red faces and erections and sitting on the floor with 
hook-ins plugged into their pink heads. Looks very bad.”’ 

‘Very good,’’ the blond boy said, pinching her cheek. 

It was probably a ruse, Chaim thought. There would be no police. But 
he couldn’t take the chance. Herbesh would not stand for opened dolls 
anywhere near his kin. The hook-ins and telefacs would only incur small 
punishment. Let Levi worry—that loksh spy. 

“And we say you imprinted us with those dolls,’’ said the boy, ‘while 
we scream and make obscene gestures and laugh and hold our heads. 
Alien thoughtscum, you know.”’ 

They must have used a mindblock to unpack the dolls, Chaim thought. 
He fantasized that the blond boy and upside girl were naked. They stood 
in the dark, heavy cloth stretched tightly over their puckish faces, and 
meticulously opened each package. Gottenyu, he thought. The dybbuks 
are changing me already, soiling my thoughts. He gathered up the dolls— 
they were the size of his large hands—and dropped them into a carrybox. 
They’ll melt together, he thought. So let them. They’ll suck out my soul. 
What black soul could you have? The girl is pretty, not fat and earthy like 
Fruma, but delicate and shriveled like Raizel the wet nurse. 

“Take them home with you, sleep with them,’’ the girl said, twisting a 
greased curl around her forefinger. 

What small breasts she must have, Chaim thought. He felt strong unnatu- 
ral urges welling up inside him, filling him up, beating against the inside 
of his skin to be free. His body was no longer a holy vessel, and he felt 
dispassionately removed from it. He drove it like a car toward the back 
door. His glands secreted the wrong juices, anesthetized him, fooled him 
with oceans of sexual sensation—all directed toward the kinkie girl, al- 
ways ebbing instead of reaching new heights. Frustrating him. But there 
was sickly-sweet beauty in that frustration. 

He could not, would not, have her. So the dybbuks pushed against 
him, sandpapered his delicate conscience against his flesh to produce guilt. 
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That heightened the sensations, strengthened the brew. Chaim turned for 
a last look atsthe girl as he pressed against the door, and then stopped 
himself. No, he thought. God shouldn’t see me brimming with filthlife. 
The dolls were not mechanical; they were alive. 

The door opened and Chaim was in the street, squinting his eyes in the 
strong yellow light. ‘‘Not even a look behind,’ he said to the dolls in his 
hand and the dybbuks in his head. Chelm Street was to his right, bustling 
with people, a river of rollers and slidewalks rushing in-town and back on 
the other side. Like boats on the water, platforms and movetels drifted 
slowly down the middle of the street. Beyond Chelm Street, and to his 
left, drawing an arc around him, the skyscrapers rose out of the yellow 
‘thoughtfog, sparkling like glass stalagmites in a crystal cave. Tiers upon 
tiers of fenestrated glasstex, studded with sunlights, reaching like inverted 
roots toward the bright surface of the dome above. Set into this glass 
landscape was a circular park, barely visible in the settling fog. Its bound- 
aries were Only a few yards from where Chaim was standing. A few feet 
from him was a transpod rut that extended as far as he could see to his 
left and descended into the ground a few yards to his right. 

Chaim felt giddy. The fog was a lure. Its fumes and the hoof-foof 
thoughtnoise excited him, made him feel glamorous, a part of the partycrowd. 
A small transpod stopped in front of him. The silver egg was computer 
controlled and driven by a propulsion system built into the narrow nut. 
Chaim climbed into the transpod with some trouble, intoning the eternal 
oy-oy-oy. He punched out the coordinates to go home, called the shtetl to 
tell them of his dilemma, and by the time he settled into a comfortable 
position he was almost topside. 

He tried to compose himself. Just as I thought, there were no police, 
he told himself. Looking at the carrybox on his lap, he thought: I should 
throw this filth into the disposer. But who knew what would destroy it? 
By throwing it away, he might be putting the dybbuks out of his reach 
forever, and their spirits would remain inside him, corrupting him, until 
he was only a hollow shell filled with dybbukfilth. He needed the dybbuks’ 
flesh to exorcise them. 

Chaim’s heart was pounding. The car seemed to be getting smaller. 
(You’re making this up, Chaim told himself. Stopit.) He was afraid of 
closed spaces again, like when he was a child locked in Makher’s closet 
with Dvora Shiddukah. 

“*So this is the way it is to be,’’ he said, trying to ignore his fantasies. 
He braced himself, arms outstretched, fingers touching the silver side 
panels, and murmured the Shema Yisrael. The air was suddenly filled 
with noxious smells. (Stopitstopit, Chaim told himself. This is a dream. 
Don’t set the stage.) He tried to pray. It was difficult to breathe. Too hot. 
Chaim was sweating. (You are dry as a mat.) His talis koton, a fringed 
cloth undergarment, was soaked through, defiled, he thought, by his dreams. 
He found himself with an erection. 
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He dreamed about Dvora, sweet skinny Dvora with her bumps for breasts 
and squeaky voice. The closet was dark and Dvora was naked and mak- 
ing mouse noises. Air, Chaim said to himself, gagging. Too small. Can’t 
breathe. (Liar. Dybbuk-dreamer. You’re smiling and breathing clean recycled 
air.) Chaim reached forward to dissolve the gray walls, but couldn’t touch 
the switch. (Stop acting and press the button.) 

And then he was pushing the switch and screaming. He was an actor 
without an audience. But there was no release. His throat hurt and his 
head ached. Now there was too much air and space. The city was all 
around him, and he was being swept through a glass tunnel, one of the 
billions of transparent cables that linked up the city, toward a canyon 
formed out of glass and steel and light. Above him was a rush of perspec- 
tive lines drawing together in the distance. A roof covered this part of the 
city, melded all the buildings into a ceiling. Below him were slidewalks 
and runshops and millions of people dashing about, spoiling the clean 
geometrical lines of the city ways. But Chaim was too high to see them. 

He hoped for a rush of relief. He was close to home now. But the 
exhilaration was too much for him. It became bone-crushing pain. And 
then just fear. He had only been afraid of heights once in his life, when 
he climbed onto a parapet on a dare. He slipped and almost fell. That’s 
how he felt now. He was falling again, grasping for a transparent edge. 

Before him was a glass wall. Then he was inside it. The transpod 
followed its course to a lift-rut where it rose like an elevator toward the 
upper levels of the largest living units in New York. Castigon Complex 
consisted of two risers, each a thousand stories high and linked together 
by hookwalls and emergency passtubes. The uppermost stories looked 
down upon the smooth snow-covered surface of the city’s roof and swayed 
very slightly. But from Chaim’s position, the building was too large to be 
seen as anything other than interlocking linelevels and arbitrary shapes. It 
was as if these were risers that had been set into a glass template, which 
was itself another building. 

As the pod slowed to a halt, Chaim’s head cleared and he sighed and 
closed his eyes. ‘“Thank you, Kvater of both demons and angels.’’ The 
door opened onto a platform strewn with plastipaper, but Chaim made no 
move to get out of the pod. A few people rushed by. He prayed. Thank 
you, Chaim said to himself. Let me rest a moment. A familiar face leaped 
out of his mind and dissolved before his mind’s eye. It was Dvora. Her 
deep-set eyes were tiny blue stones set into the caverns of her bony face. 
He dreamed that she was lying on the glass parapet. She was waiting for 
him, breathing in short gasps, exposing her worm-white body to the chill 
wind. There would be no respite. 

‘*But it’s all illusion,’’ Chaim shouted at the air. This is false as a 
telefac or hook-in, he thought. I’m drawing on my filthpile of carnal 
thoughts and experiences. But they’re not real. (Yes they are.) I’m suffer- 
ing for forgiveness. (God will punish. Liar.) 
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A group of children, dressed in knee-length caftans, heads shaved but 
earlocks untouched, all wearing yarmelkehs or black hats with imitation 
fur tails, were on their way home from Kheyder, where they had spent the 
morning studying Torah. They hooted and sang. High-pitched voices echoed. 
Translucent walls became mirrors of sound. 

**Stop that,’’ Chaim said. “‘It’s a sin.’” Their echoes would dissipate 
their fragile souls. 

‘*Bim, bim, bam,”’ they sang. ‘‘Sleep soundly at night— 

‘And learn Torah by day. And you’ll be a rabbi— 

‘*When I have grown gray.”’ 

They walked backward past Chaim. For each step they took, so the 
legends told, their guardians or watchers would burn a year in Hell. 
Technically, at that moment, Chaim was a watcher. So he closed his eyes, 
but the children had taken at least five steps. They should play with 
shadows. Sheyneh loafers. (Stopit. Dybbukfilth.) 

A buzzer sounded, reminding Chaim that he was taking up space. He 
tried to ignore it. Soon the pod would direct enough thoughtnoise at Chaim 
to make him leave. Think. Something about those children on the platform, 
he told himself. They were dressed like Sheyneh, the rich, but they had 
the red faces of the Prosteh, the poor. He felt a coldness in his groin. 
Think-think. Something familiar. (Another lie.) Something beautiful. 
(Dybbuktalk. Close your ears.) 

Chaim squeezed the carrybox on his lap, felt a thrill radiate down his 
legs. A flame was coloring everything he thought and saw, dulling the 
ever-present frustration that glowed like coals on his lap. There was no 
rush, he told himself. He had to remember something. That’s it, he thought. 
Those children all look like me. (Dreamer. Liar. Make-up-man.) Like my 
children. (Dybbukspawn.) Again, the coldness. His lap was wet. He shook 
off the dark things crawling in his mind and found himself kneading soft 
flesh, holding it between his large palms. His hands were inside the carrybox. 

‘“‘“Gottenyu,’’ he cried, pulling his hands out of the box and closing the 
lid. ‘‘Now they have my flesh, too.’” He watched the people rushing past 
the pod. Although there were a few women hurrying about in old dresses 
and work aprons, the men—dressed in knee-length caftans and sporting 
full, untrimmed beards and carefully curled earlocks—were clearly in the 
majority. There were several other pods backed up behind Chaim. It was 
still early, workers hadn’t returned home yet, and housewives were in 
their rooms, frantically preparing for Erev Shabbes, the Sabbath eve. It 
was Called ‘‘Short Friday,’’ because after sundown no work could be 
performed. Any woman found in the building’s ways on Short Friday 
became known as a yideneh and was shunned by the other women of her 
shtetl level, unless she had a good excuse. Shabbes was a time for the 
family, a time for prayer and study. 

Chaim found that he could block out most of the thoughtnoise easily. 
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He was having fantasies that Raizel the wet nurse looked just like him. 
Fearing for his life with every movement, he was making love to her on a 
parapet. He was a glutton, pulling the life juices out of her frail, skinny 
body. 

‘*So what are you waiting for?’’ asked Feigle Kaporeh, an old woman 
wearing a rumpled ankle-length dress, a kerchief around her thick neck, 
and a wig over her cropped hair—she was known to be senile and still 
considered herself beautiful enough to attract sinful glances. *‘How much 
noise does the pod have to make before you get out?’’ 

Still thinking about Raizel, Chaim swung one of his legs out of the 
pod. Feigle Kaporeh can’t look like me, he told himself, as he pulled the 
carrybox along behind him. (Onanist.) 

‘“‘Oy,’’ she said. “‘It’s you. Get away from me. Tatenyu.’’ 

‘*Yideneh,’’ Chaim mumbled and rushed across the platform, pushing 
through the few people that were in his way. He could smell the sweet 
fragrance of challah, the Sabbath bread, mingling with the stale air of the 
transpod tunnel. Chaim felt himself being pulled into a knot that would 
explode, flinging the trapped juices out of his corrupted body. I have to be 
alone with the dolls, he thought. Just for a few minutes. (Fight them.) 

An arch decorated with golden lions and tablets of the Ten Command- 
ments led into Shtetlfive’s ways, a maze of hallways running parallel and 
perpendicular to a defunct rollway. The low-ceilinged rollway was the 
size of a small street or alley, and had become the neighborhood meeting 
place. It was poorly lit and poorly ventilated, but in an area where space 
was at a premium, this free tunnel was a luxury. It was hoped that the 
authorities would not be quick to turn the rollway into transients’ space. 
Located nearby were the auditoriums and meeting rooms that functioned 
as synagogue, besmedresh—a study and prayer center, wailing room, 
Bundcongress, and local schools such as the Talmud Toyreh and Gemoreh 
Kheyder. 

But there were few people about, only visitors, early workers, tardy 
gossipers, and children returning from trades and rich Kheyders. The ‘*Queen- 
Bride’ of the Sabbath had to be escorted in; there was no time for dallying. 
The shammes, a synagogue functionary, was going about his duties early. 
He walked along the rollway calling, ‘‘Jews to the bathhouse,’’ for the 
ceremonial mikva of purification. 

‘*‘Hey, Chaim,’’ he shouted. “‘We have news of what happened. Go 
quickly. Rabbe Ansky has found more than enough men to make a quorum. 
And, he-should-be-blessed, the Baal Shem from Menachem Ghetto will 
preside.’’ 

Chaim ignored him and stepped into a small corridor that would lead to 
his rooms. I must be alone, he thought. Just for a minute, just to see... He 
would have to look into the box; there would lie his catharsis. But the 
quorum will save me. Why do I need Raizel, anyway? he asked himself. 
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I only need myself. (Dybbuktalk.) But Raizel is a lustbowl. No matter. I 
have it all inside me. 

He could hear the buzz of garbled conversation before he reached his 
rooms. I have to get past their quorum, he thought. The doorslide was 
open. He walked into his front room and found it filled with people, more 
than enough for a holy quorum to exorcise the dybbuks. Chaim paused 
before his wife, Frima, who took a step backward. She was wearing a 
black dress, a lace scarf over her matron’s wig, and all her jewelry, which 
consisted of three gold pins, two necklaces with Mogen David dangles, 
and several silver bandbracelets. “‘I’m sorry,’’ she said. ‘‘The year in 
Hell should be sent to me. It’s the dybbuks—’’ 

She, too, looks like me, he thought. The same strong face. (Stopit. 
Here is safety.) 

‘*We heard from Levi,’’ Fruma said. ‘‘This must be one of Paskudnak’s 
tricks. But we are strong. Look, the Baal Shem, he-should-be-blessed, 
and Rabbe Ansky will preside over the quorum. And, just in case, Mordcha 
Lublin has brought us the shofar from Newtemple.’’ 

Everyone but Rabbe Ansky stood behind the Baal Shem, a holy man of 
about eighty with a full white beard and greased earlocks. He wore a 
black caftan of the finest satin and a skullcap with a tassel. Fruma was 
about to speak again when the Baal Shem spread his arms for proper 
effect and said, ‘‘It is time. Let us begin. Chaim Lewis, give me that box 
of filth.’’ 

*“You may prepare the other room now,”’ the Baal Shem said to Fruma. 
‘‘Then leave us. Your zogerkeh, or whichever woman you choose, will 
lead your prayers for Chaim in this room. But remember, do not listen to 
our holy words.”’ 

A few of the other men—prayer shawls draped over their shoulders, 
holy phylacteries strapped to their foreheads and bare arms—were already 
rocking back and forth, mumbling prayers. Chaim looked around the room. 
He knew most of the men: Yitzchak Meyvn, Solomon the cantor, Avrum 
Shmuel, Yudel, who cheats on his wife with his neighbor, and Moishe 
Makher, Yussel, Itzik, Yankel, and others whose names he couldn’t 
remember. 

‘The box now, Chaim,’’ the Baal Shem said. ‘‘We must hurry. Shabbes 
will not wait for us.’’ 

‘‘No,”’ Chaim said. *‘I must have myself alone.’’ (Give them the box.) 
It’s almost done, he thought. (The dybbuks are sucking you in.) Just for a 
moment. (You can’t have yourself that way. Treyftreyf. Impure.) 

‘‘What kind of talk is that?’’ asked Rabbe Ansky, a dark man with a 
shaved head, frizzy earlocks, and a coarse black beard. He took a step 
toward Chaim. ‘‘Now come on, give me that box.’’ 

Chaim tasted worms in his mouth. He ran toward the bedroom, knocking 
down Rabbe Ansky’s wife, a small wrinkled woman who was screaming 
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for help. Fat Yitzchak tried to cut him off, but Chaim had already passed 
Fruma. He pushed her out of the doorway and locked the slideshut. I’m 
safe from them for a few minutes, he thought. It would take some time to 
have the power shut off. Until then, they couldn’t get in. 

He pulled a chair into the middle of the room, sat down, placed the 
carrybox on the floor, and then greedily opened it. All the men in the 
other room look alike, Chaim thought. But they’re only poor impressions 
of me. (Open the door.) 

Chaim peered into the box. Hurry, dybbuks, he thought. Get it over 
with. His parts were clawing at each other. Spirit-pus. I’m filled up with 
it. I’ll burst. Release me. (Open the door.) 

The dolls had melted together into a gray lump of clay. Its shape changed 
as Chaim stared at it. It became a human head. (Stop it now.) It’s only a 
mask, Chaim thought. Wait. The mouth was open, lips pulled over blue 
gums. (Stopit.) 

Chaim saw what he wanted: his face without blood, without life. Give 
it back, he thought. But there could be no release. His soul was passing 
into the open mouth of dybbukflesh. He could not get back into himself. 
He would be stuck in the dybbuks’ mouth. 

Shaking and crying, he tried to fight the dark things that were sucking 
at his thoughts and memories. But he had lost too much of himself. I 
can’t stay outside. (Then open the door.) 

I can’t. 

The lights went out. Chaim paid no attention: he was drowning in his 
own thoughts. (Listen. The door.) 

**Quickly, before he soils himself,’’ said the Baal Shem, *‘remove him 
from that thing.’’ The doorslide was stuck at an odd angle, and the men 
had to pull in their stomachs to squeeze through. Fruma and the other 
woman watched from the other room. The men lifted Chaim out of his 
chair and braced him in a standing position. 

‘*Can you hear me, Chaim?’’ asked the Baal Shem. 

‘“Yes,’’ Chaim said. His heart was beating faster. A spot of goodness 
grew larger, then was swallowed by alien thoughts. He dreamed of Fruma, 
how she smelled and the noises she made. FrumaDvora. Panting together. 
Like me. They smell like me. Taste like me. He reached for Fruma, but 
could only find himself. 

The Baal Shem began to pray. He rocked back and forth on his heels, 
sang, and raised his eyes toward the ceiling. ‘‘We must draw the dybbuks 
out of him,’’ he said to the other men, who were praying with their hands 
over their faces. ‘*You must not be afraid. Look at it. Destroy it. We will 
take it into ourselves, but with God’s help we are strong.”’ 

As the men looked into the carrybox, the Baal Shem read the Ninety- 
first Psalm aloud. At first his words were strong and clear, but as he went 
on he began to falter. He gripped his prayer shawl until his knuckles 
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turned red. ‘‘Look at it,’’ he whispered to the others as he bent over to 
stare into the box. “‘Draw it out. God will protect.”’ 

Chaim could feel everyone’s presence. He tried to pray, but his jaw 
was locked and the words were jumbled in his mind. The lump of 
dybbukflesh was changing. Sometimes it looked like the face of the Baal 
Shem, only wicked and full of lust, and at other times it looked like 
Rabbe Ansky, afraid and trying to become a woman. Chaim could see the 
faces of all the others in the clay lump. He knew their fears and thoughts. 
Yudel was spitting up blood and Yussel was trying to run away from a 
man that he hated. The others choked quietly on everyone’s memories. 


‘“**He will cover you with his pinions, 
and you Shall find safety beneath his wings.’ ’’ 


‘‘Help me, Mayer Ansky,’’ said the Baal Shem, as he dropped the holy 
book. But the Rabbe, like the rest of the men, could only stare catatonically 
into the carrybox. 

‘I will satisfy him with long life,’’’ said Chaim. He had to fight for 
every word. 

‘** "To enjoy the fullness of my salvation,’’’ intoned the Baal Shem. 

‘‘Dybbuks,’’ the Baal Shem shouted, “‘vacate the body of Chaim Lew- 
is and the other members of this holy quorum. In the name of the most 
holy, go off to eternal rest.’’ 

The lump of clay was changing color. It would soon turn into dust. 
Chaim felt the darkness leave his mind, but the sour memories remained 
strong. The others had destroyed the dybbuks by making Chaim’s sins 
their own. Now they were all stained. They would share each other’s 
sins. They would always be bound together. The Baal Shem would never 
become a martyr. Chaim could almost hear everyone’s thoughts. 

‘“‘Mazitov,’’ said the Baal Shem. ‘‘Shabbes has come.’’ 

But Chaim and the others had fallen asleep. The Baal Shem, finally 
giving in to weakness, fainted. The “‘Queen-Bride’’ of the Sabbath would 
be escorted into Shtetlfive by sleepers to the trumpets of snorers. 


* Dancing Chickens * 
Edward Bryant 


Twice honored by the Science Fiction Writers of America with Neb- 
ula Awards (for the stories ‘‘Stone’’ and ‘‘giANTS’’ in 1979 and 
1980, respectively), Edward Bryant has worked almost exclusively 
at the shorter lengths since selling his first story to Harlan Ellison's 
Again, Dangerous Visions in the late 1960s. For a time nearly 
every original anthology in the sf field seemed to contain a contri- 
bution by Bryant. Although his productivity has fallen off a little in 
recent years, the stories that he does produce are always notewor- 
thy for their conctsion, their complexity, and their askew perspec- 
tives on the human predicament. His best work has been collected 
in Among the Dead, Cinnabar, Particle Theory, and Wyoming Sun. 
“‘Dancing Chickens,’’ making their chorus-line debut in these pages, 
employs the time-honored conceit of alien invasion to say some- 
thing sinister and astute about sexual predation. Hearken, ye feath- 
erless bipeds, hearken! 
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What do aliens want? 

Their burnished black ships, humming with the ominous power of a 
clenched fist, ghost across our cities. At first we turned our faces to the 
skies in the chill of every moving shadow. Now we seem to feel the 
disinterest bred of familiarity. It’s not a sense of ease, though. The col- 
lective apprehension is still there—even if diminished. For many of us, I 
believe, the feeling is much like awaiting a dentist’s drill. 

Do aliens have expectations? 

If human beings know, no one’s telling. Our leaders dissemble, the 
news media speculate, but facts and truths alike submerge in murky 
communications. Extraterrestrial secrets, if they do have answers, remain 
quietly and tastefully enigmatic. Most of us have read about the government’s 
beamed messages, all apparently ignored. 

Do humans care? 

I’m not really sure anymore. The ships have been up there for months-——a 
year or more. People do become blasé, even about those mysterious craft 
and their unseen pilots. When the waiting became unendurable, most hu- 
mans simply seemed to tune out the ships and thought about other things 
again: mortgages, spiraling inflation, Mideast turmoil, and getting laid. 
Yet the underlying tension remained. 

Some of us in the civilian sector have retained our curiosity. Right here 
in the neighborhood, David told us he sat in the aloneness of the early 
morning hours and pumped out Morse to the silhouettes as they cruised 
out of the dark above the mountains and slid into the dim east. If there 
were replies, David couldn’t interpret them. ‘‘You’d think at least they’d 
want to go out for a drink,’’ David had said. 

Riley used the mirror in his compact to send up heliograph signals. In 
great excitement he claimed to have detected a reply, messages in kind. 
We suggested he saw, if anything, reflections from the undersides of the 
dark hulls. None of that diminished his ecstasy. He believed he was noticed. | 
felt for him. 

Hawk-—both job description and name—didn’t hold much with guesses. 
‘In good time,’’ he said, ‘‘they’ll tell us what they want; tell us, then 
buy it, take it, use it. They’ll give us the word.’’ Hawk had plucked me, 
runaway and desperate young man, literally out of the gutter along the 
Boulevard. Since before the time of the ships, he had cared for me. He 
had taken me home, cleaned, fed, and warmed me. He used me, some- 
times well. Sometimes he only used me. 

Whether Hawk loved me was debatable. 

Watching the ships gave me no answer. 

I attempted to communicate every day. It was a little like what my case 
worker told me about what dentists did to kids’ mouths before anyone 
had invented braces. When he was a boy with protruding teeth, my case 
worker was instructed to push fingers gently against those front teeth 
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every time he thought of his mouth and how people were making fun. 
‘*Hey, Trigger! Where’s Roy?’’ Years of gentle, insistent touches did what 
braces do now. 

I tried to do something like that with the alien ships. Every time I fan- 
tasized smooth, alien features when I shivered in the chilly wake of an 
alien shadow, I gathered my mental energies, concentrated, shot an inquir- 
ing thought after the diminishing leviathan. 

Ship, come to me...I wanted it to carry me away, to take charge, to 
save me from any sense of responsibility about my own actions in my 
own life. I knew better, but that didn’t stop the temptation. 

Once, only once, I thought I felt a reply, the slightest tickling just at 
the border of my mind. At the time it was neither pleasant nor unpleasant, 
more a textural thing: slick surfaces, cool, moist, one whole enclosing 
another. (A fist fills the glove. One hand, damp, warm: the wrist—twists. ) 

I tried to describe the sensation to some of the people on the street. I’m 
not sure who disbelieved me. I know Hawk believed. He stared at me 
with his dark raptor eyes and touched my arm. I danced skittishly away. 

‘You fit, Ricky,’’ he said. ‘‘You really do.’’ 

‘‘Not like that,’’ I answer. The conversation has taken place in many 
variations, in many bedrooms and on many streets, and still does. ‘‘No 
longer. No more.’’ 

Hawk nods, almost sadly, I think. ‘‘Still going to leave?’’ 

‘‘T’ll dance. again,’ I say. ‘‘I’m young.’’ Dancing was the only thing 
the therapists ever gave me that I loved. 

‘*You’re that,’’ he agrees. **But you’re out of shape.’’ His voice is sad 
again. ‘‘At least for dancing.”’ 

‘*I can get back,’’ I say helplessly, spreading my hands. ‘‘Soon.”’ I try 
to ignore the fact that, as young as I am, I’ve abandoned my best years. 

‘Tl wish you could do it.’’ The tone is as gentle as Hawk’s voice ever 
gets. “It’s the sticks, kiddo,’’ he says. ‘‘You’re a runaway on the skids, 
just off the street, in the sticks.’’ 

I don’t like being reminded. He makes me remember every foster home, 
every set of possible parents who threw me back in the pool. 

Hawk nods toward the stairs. ‘‘Come up.’’ 

I look at the darkness beyond the landing. I look at the faceted rings on 
the knuckles of Hawk’s right hand. I stare at the floor. ‘‘No.’’ I feel the 
circle tighten. 

**Rick ...’’ His voice shines dark and faceted. 

‘‘No.’’ But I follow Hawk up the steps and into freezing alien shadows. 


I’m planning my escape. I keep telling myself that. But that’s all I do. 
Plan. If I left, I’d have to go someplace. Thete’s nowhere I’ve ever realisti- 
cally wanted to go. 

Come, ships... 
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At one time I thought about hitching to Montana. I’d seen Comes a 
Horseman on late-night TV. Then I made the mistake of turning to Hawk 
and mentioning my plan. He raised his head from the pillow and said, 
‘*Ricky, you want to be a dancer again and go to Montana? You’re maybe 
going to dance for the Great Falls Repertory Ballet?’’ I pretended to ig- 
nore the mockery. Someday I would leave. Just as soon as I made up my 
mind. 

I gave up the Montana idea. But I still plan my escape. I’ve saved a 
few hundred dollars in tips waiting on tables at Richard’s Coffee 
Shop. I have a dog-eared copy of Ecotopia and a Texaco road map of 
Oregon. I think Portland’s probably a whole lot larger and more cosmo- 
politan than Great Falls. Certainly more cultural. Oregon seems familiar 
to me. I read a tattered paperback of One Flew Over the Cuckoo’s Nest in 
that fragmented past when I bounced from home to home, always waiting 
for them to tell my case worker I wasn’t quite what they wanted. 

If I really wanted to go, I’d leave. Right? Hawk jokes about it because 
he simply doesn’t believe me. He doesn’t know me. He never did find the 
passage to my mind. 

Tonight I’m at a party at David and Lee’s apartment. There are plenty 
of times when I wish I had the kind of relationship with someone, loving 
and supportive, that the two of them share. 

David and Lee’s apartment is on the fourteenth floor of a high-rise, 
rearing improbably out of a restored Victorian neighborhood. The balco- 
ny faces east and I can see all the way across the city, almost to the 
plains. There are maybe thirty people in the apartment, smoking, talking, 
drinking. Lee had laid out some lines he got at work on the big heart- 
shaped mirror on the coffee table, but those vanished early on. While 
some of the party guests watch, David is at his ham set, flashing out 
dah-dit, dah-dit, dah-dah-dit messages to the aliens. 

Riley, resplendent in ermine and pearls, rushes up to my elbow. ‘‘Oh, 
Ricky, you've got to see!’’ I turn, look past him. People are thronging 
around the bar. The laughter rises and crashes uproariously. “‘Ricky, come 
on.’’ He takes my arm and propels me into the apartment. 

I crane my neck to see what’s going on. For once unladylike, Riley 
climbs onto a chair. Somebody I don’t know, shiny in full leathers, is 
standing behind the mahogany bar. For a second | think he’s wearing a 
white glove, but only for a second. 

It’s a chicken. The man has stuffed his fist into a plucked, pale chicken 
nght out of a cello-wrapped package from a Safeway meat department. 
He wears it like a naked hand puppet. I find it hard to believe. 

The man holds the chicken close to his face and talks to it like a 
ventnloquist crooning to his dummy. ‘‘That’s a good boy, you like the 
party? Want to entertain the nice folks with a little dance?’’ I realize the 
headless chicken has a small black bolo tie with a dime-sized silver concho 
tied around its neck. Tasteful, basic black. The drumsticks are wearing 
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doll shoes. The sheen of chicken juice on the rubbery, stippled skin starts 
to make me queasy. 

It ought to be funny—but it’s not. 

The man addresses us, the audience. ‘‘And now,’’ he says, ‘‘the award- 
winning performance by a featherless biped.’’ He nods toward David, 
who has come away from his radio set to watch. *‘Maestro, if you please.’’ 
The expensive stereo cackles and we hear a tinkling piano version of 
‘*Tea for Two.’’ The man with the chicken half crouches behind the bar 
top so that most of his arm is hidden. The chicken stands on stage. And 
starts to dance. 

Evidently the joints have been cracked, because the dancer’s limbs 
swing loose. The little shoes clatter on the Formica bar. The wings flap 
up and down wildly. Fluid drips to the bar. 

‘An obscene featherless biped,’’ someone says accurately. But we all 
keep watching. The pimpled skin catches the light wetly. I don’t think 
this is what the Greek philosopher who defined human beings as feather- 
less bipeds had in mind. 

The tune changes, the tempo alters—faster—‘‘If You Knew Susie’’—~and 
the dancer is in trouble. It seems to be sliding off the manipulator’s hand. 
The man behind the bar impatiently reaches with his free hand and screws 
the chicken down firmly on his fist. It makes a squelching sound like 
adjusting a rubber glove. Now I can smell the raw chicken. I turn sudden- 
ly and head for the balcony and the clean air that should steady my stomach. 

I walk by Hawk. He lightly touches my wrist as I pass, but his eyes 
don’t deviate from the scene on the bar. He doesn’t have to look at me. 

On the balcony I lean over the railing and retch. It’s dark now and I 
have no idea who or what is fourteen stories below. Crazily I hope it will 
all evaporate before it hits the ground, like those immensely long and 
beautiful South American waterfall veils that dissolve into mist and then 
vanish before ever hitting the jungle floor. 

Travelogs again. I want to escape. 

My mind skips erratically. I also have to find a new doctor. My appoint- 
ment this morning arrived at the point I’ve come to dread. There always 
comes a time when my current doctor looks at me quizzically and says, 
‘Son, those aren’t ordinary hemorrhoids.’’ I stammer and leave. 

Leave. 

Goodbye, Hawk. 

I’m leaving. 


‘*But what do they want?’’ someone is saying as I walk across the 
floor. Oregon is, more or less, on the other side of that door. What do 
they want? Alien ships are still sliding silently between us and the stars. 
The watchers are out on the balcony, no longer discreet now that I’ve 
finished my purgation. 

Ship, come to me... 
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Inside the apartment, the dancing chicken episode is triggering debate. 
I am amazed to see a confrontation between David and Lee. That they 
would fight is enough to make me pause. 

“*Sick,’’ says Lee. ‘“Tasteless. How could you let him spoil the party? 
You helped him.”’ 

‘*He’s your friend,’’ David says. 

‘*Colleague. He stacks boxes. That’s all.’’ Lee’s expression is furious. 
‘‘The two of you! What sort of people think it’s amusing to stick their 
hand inside a dead chicken?’’ 

David says defensively, ‘‘Everyone was watching.”’ 

‘“‘And that makes it real!’’ Lee’s amazement and anger are palpable. 
‘‘Jesus! We’re part of the most technologically sophisticated civilization 
on Earth, and yet we do this.”’ 

Riley has come up to us, looking cool and demure. ‘‘All societies are 
just individuals,’’ he says reasonably. ‘*You have to allow for a wide 
variation in—’’ He smiles sweetly. ‘‘—individual tastes.’’ 

‘*Don’t give me platitudes!’’ says Lee angrily. He stalks off toward the 
kitchen. 

‘*Sulky, sulky,’’ says Riley, and shrugs. 

The three of us hear a chorus of ooh’s and aah’s from behind. We turn 
as one toward the balcony. 

‘*F’ve never seen one so close,’’ says a voice suffused with wonder. I 
imagine it’s like sitting helplessly in a rowboat being passed by a whale. 
It seems as though the shining metallic skin of the alien ship is gliding 
past only yards from the balcony. The ship is so huge I can’t accurately 
gauge the distance. The whooosh of displaced air flows through the windows. 
Chilly currents cocoon us. 

The cold breaks the spell. 

‘*l’m leaving,’’ I say to the people around me. Lee and Riley seem 
fixed in place by the passing ship. They don’t hear me. But then I don’t 
think they ever did. “‘Goodbye,’’ I say. ‘‘I’m leaving.’’ Nobody hears 
me. 

So, finally, I carry out my plans, my threat, my promise to myself. 

I leave, and it feels better than I’d expected. 


Someone does notice my departure, and he catches up with me at the 
elevator. 

I try to ignore Hawk. He lounges beside the door until it slides open. 
Then he follows me into the car. I slap the ground-floor button with my 
fist. 

**Stay,’’ Hawk says. 

I look at the sharpness of his eyes. ‘‘Why?’’ 

He smiles slightly. ‘‘I haven’t finished using you.”’ 

‘At least that’s honest.’’ 
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‘*P’ve got no need to lie,’’ he says. *“*I know you well enough, I can 
say that.’’ 

The sureness in his voice and the agreement I feel combine internally 
to make me feel again the sickness I felt upstairs watching the chicken 
dance. But now I have nothing left to purge. 

The elevator brakes and I feel it all through my gut— it’s the burn you 
get gulping ice water. The door hisses open. Hawk follows me into the 
apartment lobby. “‘Just let me go,’’ I say without turning. 

His words catch me as I reach for the outer door. ‘‘You know, Ricky, in 
my own way, I do love you.’’ 

I wonder if he knows the cruelty of that. I stare at him, startled. He’s 
the first I remember saying that to me. Tears I haven’t felt since child- 
hood slide down my cheeks. I turn away. 

**Stick around, kiddo,’’ Hawk calls after me. ‘‘Please?’’ 

‘*No.”” This time I mean it. I’ve made my decision. I don’t look back 
at him. I stiff-arm the door open and lunge past a pair of aging queens; I 
am running as [| hit the sidewalk. I barely see through the tears as a 
shadow deeper than the surrounding night envelops me. Rubbing eyes 
with wet knuckles, I look up to see an alien ship cross my vision and 
recede into the east. There are other ships in the sky now. Huge as they 
are, they still seem to dance and dart like enormous moths. What I see 
must be true, because others around me on the street are also gawking at 
the sky. Perhaps we all simply share the delusion. 

“*Rick!’” Hawk’s voice sinuously seeks me from behind. 

I lower my head and bull forward. 

**Ricky, look out!”’ 

I register what my eyes must have seen all the time. The bus. The 
driver, wide-eyed and staring upward. The rushing chrome bumpers— 

I feel no pain at first. Just the brutal physical force, the crushing motion, 
the slamming against the pavement. I feel—broken. Parts of me are no 
longer whole, that I know. When I try to move, some things oon t, and 
those that do, don’t move in the right places. 

I am lying on my back. I think one leg is twisted beneath me. 

Come to me, ship.. 

One of the swooping, agitated, alien ships has parked poised, station- 
ary above the block, above the street, above me. It masks both the city 
glow and the few stars penetrating that radiance. The angles are peculiar. 
Hawk’s face enters my field of vision. I expect him to look stricken, or at 
least concerned. He only looks—I don’t know—possessive, a boy 
whose doll has broken. Other faces now, all staring on with confusion, 
some with a sort of interest. I saw those faces at the party, those expres- 
sions. 

As I stare past Hawk at the immobile alien ship, I know that I am 
dying here in the street. And I was on the way to Oregon... Why is the 
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alien ship above me? They’ll start somewhere, Hawk had said. Sometime. 
With someone. 

Then I feel the ice. At least I can feel something. | feel that knotted— 
something, an agency from outside me coming within, a chilly intrusion 
into my core. 

The ship seems closer, dwarfing everything else, monopolizing my vision. 
They’ll give us the word, Hawk had said. I had wanted the word. Now I 
feel very tight and unwilling. 

From deep inside, spreading, flexing, tearing, ice impales me. The 
cold burns with a flame. I try to shrink away from it—and cannot. And 
then something moves. My foot. It spasms once, twice. My ankle jerks. 
My knee separates, cartilage wrenching apart, sliding back together, but 
wrong. My whole body quivers, each limb rebelling. Joints grind. 

But I start to move. Slowly, horribly, without my orders, I rear up. Stop 
it, I will myself. I can’t stop it. 

I wonder if the aliens define featherless bipeds too? 

The faces around me mirror pain as my body struggles to its knees. No 
one watches the ship anymore. All eyes fix on my performance. 

I am called... At last 1 am wanted. 

Why aren’t I dead? I’m moving and I cannot help it. My body lurches 
ta its feet, limbs pivoting at wrong, odd angles. The fist inside me tenta- 
tively twists. I struggle to fall, to rest, but 1 am not allowed the luxury of 
ending this. Death doesn’t save me. I waited too long and forfeit escape. 
At least I finally tried. It isn’t fair, but then it never was. 

The fist in me flexes, testing again. 

My eyes flicker. Hawk has come to me. He watches with impassive 
eyes of shining black metal. 

What do aliens want? 

Chickens, dancing. 


* When the Music’s Over... * 


Michael Swanwick 


This anthology contains three rock ’n’ roll sf stories. Given the 
generation of writers covered by its unifying brief, that should hardly 
be surprising. Pat Cadigan’s ‘‘Rock On’’ is an extrapolative char- 
acter study. Gregory Benford’s ‘‘Doing Lennon’’ concerns itself 
with the central musical phenomenon of the 1960s. Michael Swan- 
wick here contributes an original story that discovers in the early 
deaths of a number of rock stars a pattern of sinister but operatically 
tragic import. (As a bleak joke of the 1970s pointed out, Plane 
Crashes and Drug Overdoses were the two foremost categories of 
superstar fatality.) ‘‘When the Music’s Over...’ also boasts one 
of the more cleverly complicated plots and narrative structures I've 
seen at this length since Alfred Bester’s deservedly famous ‘‘Fondly 
Fahrenheit.’ But Swanwick, whose short fiction has appeared in 
Universe, New Dimensions, TriQuarterly, and Omni, among other 
prestigious markets, has proved himself in his still youthful career 
a writer of dazzling resourcefulness; it would be surprising if each 
of his original appearances did not constitute something of a pub- 
lishing event. 
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The stubby-winged gray drone dwindled to nothing as soon as I jumped. 
There was a sickening lurch, and my stomach simultaneously queased 
outward and shrank inward. I pulled the one-ring, and watched it and an 
eight-inch length of cord bobble alongside me before darting away as the 
timechute opened. Great square boxwings unfolded, and I went tumble 
tumble tumble down through the years. 

I popped out in midstate New York on a warm midsummer night and, 
all things considered, made a fairly professional landing. A light breeze 
touched me, carrying the sound of crickets and a sweet trace of manure. 
It was a matter of seconds to undo the harness and pour a bottle of ethyl 
alcohol over it and the crumpled timechute. I hung around long enough 
for it to dissolve, then hiked toward the highway. Before long I’d hitched 
a ride from a drunken salesman on his way home to Albany. 

The drummer dropped me off in Schenectady at an all-night eatery that 
was straight out of an Edward Hopper painting. I picked up a copy of the 
Star from a paperbox outside and studied it at the counter over a five-cent 
cup of java. The dateline read July 12, 1958. 

I paid for the coffee with a silver certificate and took a pocketful of 
change to the wooden phone booths in the back. A brief negotiation with 
the operator got me a New York City number. Silver dimes and quarters 
and real metal nickels went tickety-tick into the box. There was a brief, 
vacant silence. Then ringing. 

‘*Freedom’s Heartline,’’ a stern voice said. ‘‘Thank you for calling, 
fellow American.’’ A recording delivered a drear line of shrill paranoia. I 
listened to the spiel three times before there was a pause. ‘‘Solomon 
Russel,’’ I said into the receiver. 

There was a click, a gurgle, and then a computer said, ‘‘Report in.’’ 

‘*This is Joker. Clean landing seven-twelve-fifty-eight. No observers.”’ 

The computer considered this, then said: ‘‘Good to have you with us, 
Joker. You’ll be pleased to hear that the entire team has landed without 
incident. Dig in well. Call if you need help. Good luck, and happy hunting.”’ 
It was a warm message, coming from a machine. 

J returned to the counter and ordered more coffee. Bowing my head 
over the cup, I set the alarm for February and went under. 


It was a bitterly cold night. Rob Brennan briskly pushed into the Ma- 
son City airport terminal, throwing the butt of his Lucky to the ground 
behind him. He scanned the building, searching among its smattering of 
passengers. 

Buddy Holly was in the snack shop vainly trying to get the attention of 
the girl behind the counter. ‘*Miss—’’ He held up a hand as she bustled 
past. Beside him a man in a plaid greatcoat, one of the business types 
accompanying the Greatest Show of Stars of 1959, was talking schedules. 
He spoke rapidly, his words accompanied by short jabs of his finger. The 
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waitress sped by again, oblivious to Holly’s anxious expression, and 
disappeared into a back room. 

‘*Buddy,’’ Rob said. ‘‘I came to say so long, and thanks for the 
interviews.’ The man in the plaid greatcoat took out a cigar and stuck it 
in his mouth, still talking. 

*‘All I want is a ham sandwich,’’ Holly muttered. He stared glumly at 
the back room. ‘‘Is that too much to ask?”’ 

‘‘If you’re ever in Schenectady,’ Rob said, *‘you’ll drop by and do the 
Sstation’s call letters, right? Like you said?’’ 

‘Yeah, sure.’’ The Big Bopper appeared in the doorway, his bulk near- 
ly filling it. A mythic figure in his own right, the Bopper was the clown 
prince of rock and roll, its first lecher. He beckoned widely: watch held 
up to his eyes, surprised expression, and a huge sweep of one arm. Meaning, 
the plane’s waiting. 

**You’ll remember now?’’ . 

‘*Sure, look—’’ Holly gave up on the waitress, his long homely face 
twisting briefly with regret. ‘‘Talk to my manager about it. Talk to—”’ 
His black-framed outsized glasses glinted. **Talk to him.’’ He took Rob 
by the shoulders, spun him to face the business type. “You guys talk to 
each other, all right?’’ He turned on his heel to leave. 

I came out. 


Grabbing Holly’s arm before he could move away, I said, *‘Hey, wait, 
listen.’’ I pulled a gold pen from my pocket, waved it in front of him. 
**Look, one of the guys at the show loaned me his pen so I could write 
down an address and I forgot to return it.’’ Holly impatiently shook me 
off his sleeve. 

‘*It was a gift from his mother,’’ I pleaded. ‘*Jeez, I couldn’t steal a 
gift from a guy’s mother.’’ 

Holly squinted at the pen as if it were some alien artifact whose origin 
and use were totally beyond him. ‘*Will you see that he gets it?’’ I asked. 

He stuck out a hand, stuffed the pen into a coat pocket. ‘‘Whose is it?”’ 

I shrugged. “Some colored fella. They all look alike to me, pal.’ 
Holly’s eyes narrowed, his wide mouth skewed a little to one side. Then 
someone shouted for him and he hurried away to catch his plane. 

] lit up another coffin nail, turned and strode out to the parking lot, 
humming ‘*Not Fade Away.’’ The pen I'd foisted off on Holly contained a 
very complex crystal the size of a fingernail paring and an even smaller 
power source. It wasn’t necessary to hang around to watch the plane take 
off. 


' The wire was anchored to the bole of a pine tree on the far side of the 
road. It snaked across the pavement and through the eyelet of a bolt 
driven into a corresponding tree on my side. When I heard the motorcycle 
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approaching, I drained the last of my can of Yoo-Hoo, pulled the wire 
taut, and made it fast, wrapped it several times around the tree. It stretched 
across the road, five inches above the pavement. In the bright sun it was 
all but invisible, a glimmering hairline crack in reality. 

Because I’d timed it well, I was a good fifty yards away before the 
"cycle roared past. 

Dylan hit the wire doing sixty. It slashed through the rubber, exploding 
the tire, and lifted the front wheel into the air. The motorcycle left the 
pavement, the difference in momentum between the front and rear wheels 
making it cartwheel. Slowly it tumbled, swept out from under its rider. 
His arms flung out in graphic surprise, Dylan was hurled to the shoulder 
of the road. 


Two days later Rob received a midnight phone call. ‘*Yah?’’ he said 
blurrily. A mechanical voice said, ‘‘Solomon Russel.”’ 

‘*Go ahead,’’ I said. 

‘“Message to Joker from Ace of Spades: Follow-up shows that Dylan 
will not, repeat, not die. Respectfully submit that elimination was bungled.’ 

‘*Shit,”’ I said. Then, ‘‘Should I try again?’’ 

The computer hummed. I rephrased the question, expressing it in mathe- 
matical terms. 

‘Analysis is negative. Dylan can be expected to go into seclusion, 
which will fit requirements adequately if not as well. You are to move on 
to your next elimination.”’ 

‘*Understood,’’ I said, and hung up. It was depressing. Dylan was the 
biggest hit I’d attempted to date, and I’d blown it. Admittedly the others 
had come off well, but numbers are no substitute for quality. 


London in 1970 felt like the end of the world. Everyone seemed to be_ 
posing frantically as jaded fin de siécle degenerates. Horse was very big. 
Premonitions of Gétterddmmerung were everywhere. 

Rob Brennan was in a Soho jazz club, guest of a record company that 
badly wanted the magic of his advice. He was listening to War, savoring 
the possibilities of their sound, while one of the company’s executives 
tried to hustle him. ‘‘I admit no one’s ever heard of them—’’ he said, 
referring to an American group the company had on option. 

“And no one ever will,’’ Rob snapped. ‘‘What are you guys paying me 
for if you’ve already made up your minds? You want to throw money 
away, fine. Do it. Just don’t drag my name into it.’’ 

**Sure, man, sure.’’ 

On stage Eric Burdon was saying something. Rob ignored it. He jabbed 
the executive in the ribs. “‘ "Cause my rep is my stock in trade, you dig? 
I’ll take out ads in the trades if I have to.”’ 
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Thunderous applause drowned out his words. The company executive 
stared at the stage and pointed. Rob turned, froze in wonder. 

The man who had just climbed out of the audience stood tall and straight. 
He accepted an electric guitar with easy grace, stood up to the micro- 
throaty chuckle. 

It was Jimi Hendrix. 


The next night Rob was driving a Silver Cloud through the dark streets 
of London. He was going to a party, driving fast, digging the inherent 
wrongness of being on the left-hand side of the road. The phone rang and 
he picked it up. 

‘Solomon Russel.’’ 

‘“Go ahead,’’ I said. 

‘*Message to Joker from Jack of Hearts: Do not, repeat and emphasize, 
do not kill Hendrix. Event analysis shows the mission is a success. You 
may integrate with your primary. Congratulations, and well done. End 
message.”’ 

' ‘Remember Kent State,’’ I said, and hung up. 

It took less than a minute for the phone to ring again. The computer 
went through the identification ritual before saying, *‘Our objectives have 
been achieved. The Boston Incident did not occur. The revolution is 
effectively dead. Team members are integrating their personalities. Fur- 
ther tampering with events is unnecessary and destructive. End message.’’ 

**Blow it out your ear.”’ 

The phone rang again. I bounced the receiver on the cradle to cut the 
connection, and threw it on the back seat. 

When I got to the flat, my knock was answered by a chick with straight 
blonde hair and paler skin. ‘‘Robbie, sweets. Come on in.”’ I stepped into 
a hell of a party: lights too dim, music too loud. 

‘*Hello, Kathi-with-an-I,’” I said, keeping in Rob’s character. ‘“What 
big name is coming tonight?’’ I deliberately-emphasized the penultimate 
word. Kathi made a face. 

‘*T am not a starfucker,’’ she said loudly. A long-haired zombie or two 
turned to look. ‘‘I ball people, not names.”’ 

‘Right, right.’’ 

Then she giggled and whispered in my ear. “‘It’s Hendrix. Gregor’s 
been talking it up all night that he’s going to show.”’ 

*‘Anybody here got any coke?’’ I asked. And as an afterthought, ‘*‘Who’s 
Gregor?’ 

‘**He’s the jerk who’s throwing the party. No coke, but there’s some- 
thing better.’’ 

‘Right,’ I said. 
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‘If you can’t handle it,’’ Kathi said, “‘you shouldn’t knock those who 
can.”’ 

“Yeah, well—Hey, Matt!’’ I waved an arm at an imaginary friend. 
‘**Scuse me.’’ I split for the kitchen. 

A pock-faced kid was leaning over the kitchen table, shooting up. | 
slipped back into the main room. Somebody tried to entangle me in a 
conversation about Peter Max. I began nervously fingering the needleless 
syringe in my pocket. 

‘‘Jimi, my man!”’ 

He entered the room like the Sun King, full of natural grace and arrogance. 
All eyes turned to him. His lips were ever so slightly canted, as if he 
were holding back a curl of disdain. 

A lean, cadaverous white dude slapped an arm over Hendrix’s shoulder. 
Jimi spoke to him in low tones, and the two moved toward a back room. 

I took up position by the door. Hand in pocket, I used a thumbnail to 
ease the plastic cap off the syringe. ‘‘Robbie!’’ A bone-crunching hug. I 
fumbled, almost pushing the plunger. 

Which would have been a bad idea. The thing held a very special 
DMSO compound. 

DMSO is a chemical once considered for use in relief of arthritis. Its 
most notable quality is that skin and muscle tissue are totally permeable 
to it. Put a drop on your finger and it melts through the skin and into the 
bloodstream. A minute or two later you can taste it on your tongue. A 
drug bonded to the DMSO will be carried along. 

The drug bonded to it was a slow-acting poison that would not come 
commercially available for years. 

Kathi again. She leeched onto my arm and said, ‘‘He’s coming this 
way. Wanna bet I can hit on him?’’ 

**Hit on him?’’ 

‘*You know.’’ I nodded, feeling dense. “‘I hear he’s hung like a—’’ 

Jimi pushed through the crowd, ignoring the repeated attempts to gain 
his attention. He’d stopped trying to hide the sneer on his dark face. 

‘*1’m so excited.’ Kathi released my arm. 

He was close now, reaching for the door. I shuffled for position, jerked 
up the syringe, and shot from the hip. Three drops of liquid went splat on 
his wrist. He looked down at the sudden feel of moisture, but the stuff 
was already in his blood. ‘‘Jimi—’’ Kathi said. But he was gone. 

She turned angrily to me. ‘‘Why the fuck didn’t you do something?’’ 

On the way back to Rob’s hotel, I put the phone back on the hook. It 
rang immediately. The computer again. 

‘“Why are you doing this, question. End message.’’ 

I laughed. 

And scratch the man who was the soul of the electric guitar. 

* * 
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Little more than a fortnight separated London from L.A. Listening at 
Rob’s door I heard my prey go by. I padded my way through the hall to a 
particular door and knocked. 

‘*Who is it?”’ 

‘It’s Rob,’’ I lied. “‘Rob Brennan.”’ 

A pause while she placed the name. **Yeah, okay.’’ The door opened 
and Janis peered out. ‘‘Look, honey,’’ she said. ‘‘It’s sweet of you to 
come by, but I’m gettin’ married, ya know. Gotta be faithful to the old 
man.’’ She cackled. ‘‘Can ya picture it—me settling down and going the 
two-cars-and-a-barbeque-pit route?”’ 

‘It’s not that,’’ I said. ‘‘I didn’t come to make a pass at you.”’ 

‘‘Oh yeah?’’ She didn’t sound too pleased. ‘‘Something wrong with 
your glands or something?”’ 

‘*I need some advice. It’s my kid sister. She’s—look at this!’’ I pulled a 
set of works from my pocket and thrust them at her. 

**‘Jesus, man, don’t wave those things in the hallway. Come on in.”’ 

She let me into her room, walked toward her bed. ‘‘I dunno if it’s my 
advice you want, man,’’ she said. ‘‘I’m more the bad example type, if ya 
know what I mean.’’ She was wearing a short, sheer nightie. Probably 
not at all conscious of It. 

‘‘I just don’t know what to do,’’ I said, edging closer. 

‘‘T’Ht tell ya what I know,’’ Janis offered. ‘‘Not much.’’ She was hold- 
ing a pack of cigarettes in one hand, some change in the other, was 
looking around for a place to stash them. 

‘*Look—’’ I said. And chopped out with the flat of my hand. I caught 
her hard in the bridge of her nose. Which will kill you, often enough. It 
takes skill to merely stun. With a choked little cry, she fell. 

I moved quickly and caught her before she hit the floor. Awkwardly I 
lowered her face to the end table. The smear of blood would explain 
away her broken nose. Then I released her, letting her stump down be- 
tween the end table and the bed. 

I got out the works again and began cooking up some dope. A lot of it. 
Enough to kill somebody with. 


Rob didn’t reach Stowe until late Monday. Dusk had muted the bright 
splendor of the turning leaves long before his Porsche nosed into the 
dirt driveway to his lodge. There was the promise of early winter in 
the air. 

He pulled up short behind a Mercedes parked directly in front of his 
A-frame. Dull flickering firelight shone through the lodge’s curtained plate 
glass. 

For an instant he flashed on the Manson murders and California orgies 
of violence. But Rob had long ago decided that paranoia was not a valid 
life-style. Keep your karma clean and you have nothing to fear, nine 
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times out of ten. He opened the door. Shadows danced about the room. 

An unvarying stillness in front of the fireplace resolved into a lone 
figure bundled in one of his quilts. A woman’s face peered out from the 
heavy fabric, smiled warmly. **Hi. Hot chocolate in a minute.’’ 

‘“‘Uh.”’ He closed the door behind him, shucked off his jacket and 
threw it on the couch. Reflexively, he flicked on the lights. 

The woman winced. She had short dark hair and a pixielike face. ‘“‘Ouch,”’ 
she said. ‘‘That’s bright.’’ 

Rob reached for the dimmer, cut the lights down halfway. He wasn’t 
sure how he was supposed to react, didn’t feel at all up to this encounter. 

‘I slipped the latch on the back door.’’ She stood, still hooded by the 
quilt, extended an arm. “‘I’m Tamara Shanor. I just moved in down the 
road. They told me at the store you were coming in today, so I thought 
I’d drop by and get acquainted.”’ 

Rob slumped onto the couch. *“‘Pleased to meet you, Tamara.’’ His first 
’ impulse had been to throw her out. But he was lonesome from the long 
drive, and didn’t really want her to leave. ‘“‘My name’s Rob Brennan.’’ 

‘*I know,’’ she said. ‘‘Here, sit in front of the fire, get warm.’’ She 
tugged him down to the rug with both hands, draped the quilt over him. 
‘Ill go check on the cocoa.’” She was wearing jeans and a man’s plaid 
shirt. She danced across the lodge in short quick hops because she was 
barefoot and the floor still cold. 

‘They told me all about you at the general store,’’ she said from the 
kitchenette. ‘‘You’re a media consultant, single, top of your field. The 
demands on your attention are legion because you’re always right, and 
now that you’re financially independent you only work on projects you 
believe in. Am I right?’’ Her voice was bright and offhand and had just 
the right touch of friendly irony to carry off the statement. 

‘“Well, no, not really,’’ he said. And by the time she had placed a mug 
of cocoa in his hands, he was telling her all about what it felt like being a 
wunderkind beginning to lose his gloss and make mistakes at the ripe old 
age of thirty. She sat beside him and listened intently. When she shivered, 
he opened the quilt and welcomed her in. It enveloped them both snugly, 
and they cuddled up against each other. 

Tamara, in her turn, was an artist and newly divorced. Her conversa- 
tion was peppered with far too many references to a David and a Sam. He 
gathered that one was her husband and the other an ex-boyfriend, but he 
never did get straight in his mind which was which. 

They talked and grew close and it was the most natural thing in the 
world. ’Seventy was still a good year for Crazy Ladies, though they were 
(sadly, sadly) growing scarce of late, fading away. But it was odd, he 
thought, how she had fallen out of the sky and into his lap. It was odd 
how quickly they had become close. It was oddest of all how, without any 
conscious decision, they had wound up on his brass bed. 
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When Tamara asked him why he was sad-eyed, he said, “‘It’s nothing.” 
And then, ‘‘It’s just—Janis.”’ 

She put a hand on his shoulder, squeezed. ‘“‘I liked her music too.”’ 

“It’s not just the music—wasn’t just the music. It was her. I mean, I 
even met her a few times and you can’t imagine the energy that flowed 
from her. She was incredible.’’ 

Tamara nodded sympathy. ‘‘She was my hero, my ideal,’’ she said. 
‘She really dared. She dared do anything she wanted to, even when 
those things scared her. She fought and struggled and felt things as hard 
as I ever did. She had times as bad as any of mine, and she made music 
out of them. 

‘*T wish I could be like her, but I never could. Never in a million years. 
She was so free.”’ 

Rob shook his head. ‘‘She was just a screwed-up hippie chick from 
Port Arthur, Texas. And we all cheered her on when she drank too much 
or smoked too much or ran herself ragged. It was all part of her image 
and we all thought it was so cool.’” He paused. *“The worst part of it was 
Pearl.”’ 

**Pearl?’’ 

‘*‘That was this sort of stage name she had for herself. It was a whole 
different persona from the person behind it. Pearl was a hard-drinking, . 
hard-talking mama. Self-destructive as hell and bedded everything in sight. 
But all she needed was one good man, one man who wasn’t going to use 
her and rip her off, who was in for the duration. And you knew you could 
straighten her out, make everything okay if you only got close enough. 
Only you never would, see? So the whole thing was just a safe little 
fantasy trip for the audience.”’ 

*‘That really is a crock.”’ 

‘*Yeah,’” Rob said. “‘It was.’’ He shook himself. *‘I’m sorry. I shouldn’t 
dwell on it. It’s just—she was so alive she made the rest of us look like 
we were walking around half dead. That was her real appeal.”’ 

**Sex had nothing to do with it, you think?’’ 

**Oh yeah, well maybe a little.’’ He shook off the mood, laughed wryly, 
reached over and began unbuttoning her shirt. 

But the conversation moved on with a life of its own, and even when 
they had both gotten naked, they didn’t move toward each other, putting 
the culmination off just another minute, just for as long as it takes to say 
this last little bit. 

Somehow they got to talking about sexual fantasies. Tamara admitted 
to having a fantasy of being tied up. “‘But I’m not into pain or humiliation,”’ 
she added quickly. ‘‘I’d just like to be—helpless, not hurt.’’ This was 
after they'd triple-bound each other with promises that anything said was 
hypothetical, not to be acted on. 

‘*Yeah,’’ he said, ‘‘I can understand the distinction.”’ 
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‘Rob... .’’ Tamara’s voice was small and tentative, not quite pleading. 
‘*Tie me up?’’ Her face swung up and their eyes met. She was blushing, 
but bright-eyed. 

‘‘I never—’’ he almost said. But was stopped by memories of equally 
strange offers he’d turned down shyly and automatically. Only to realize 
an irretrievable moment later that yes he did want to try it, once at least. 

**Sure,’’ he said, and leaned over to kiss her. They kissed deep, moistly, 
and he held her wrists captive behind her back with one hand. 

There was an awkward interlude while he ransacked the room before 
coming up with a handful of silk ascots. She waited passively, very still, 
her expression not distant but unfathomable. 

He kissed her wrists gently, lovingly, before tying them together. A 
second scarf was looped around her bound wrists and tied to the brass 
headboard. He bound her ankles to opposite ends of the footboard. Tama- 
ra writhed, testing the bounds of her captivity. 

And against all expectations it worked. It was a strange and a loving 
experience. 

So that later, after the snuggling and cuddling, the little laughs and 
small talk, when Tamara ran one of the silks wonderingly through her 
hands and said, ‘‘Want to try?’’—well, why not? 

She carefully tied him hand and foot to the bedstead, lingering over the 
knots. Then she sat back on her heels and softly said, ‘‘Solomon Russel.”’ 


I rocketed to the surface. For a fleeting instant I thought she was an 
Opposition agent. But, no, Bell-Sandia Labs had a monopoly on the time 
drone. Which meant Tamara was a team member. ‘‘Treacherous bitch!’’ I 
snarled. 

She reached about without looking, found her shirt and slipped it on. 
**Jack of Hearts,’’ she said by way of identifying herself. “*] doubt it was 
in your briefings, but my duties include internal security.”’ 

**Well hoo-ray for you, Jack.’’ I watched her neatly button the = 
top to bottom. She stood and looked about for her jeans. 

‘‘Consider this a military tribunal.’’ She stooped for her pants, her rear 
end bobbing in the air. ‘‘You stand accused of murdering Joplin and 
Hendrix.’’ She pulled them on, snapped them together, tugged the belt 
snug and buckled it. ‘‘You have one opportunity to explain the reasons 
for your actions. Make the best of it.’’ She briskly zipped up her fly. 
Rendering me suddenly naked. 

**You wouldn’t understand my reasons.”’ 

She shrugged. **You’d best hope I do.’’ 

**Patterns,’’ I said. ‘‘The rest of you don’t understand patterns because 
you diddled around with individual lives and anything—a scholarship, a 
kind word, the gift of a rose—can change them. But I had to change the 
mind set of the masses, and that takes not only more significant changes 
but also an understanding of patterning.’’ 
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I talked for a long time in a near monotone, faking a preternatural 
calmness. It was important that she buy this. I talked for hours, going 
into detail and citing texts, but the gist of what | said is as follows: 

The original pattern of rock and roll was triumphant. It couldn’t help 
but be. All the great rockers were natural born losers. They were kids 
with acne, halitosis, and weird ideas. They didn’t have fnends, couldn’t 
get laid. Without their music they had nothing going for them. 

But rock and roll made them glamorous people. They were mobbed by 
fans, interviewed by magazines. Their opinions mattered. They set trends 
and had affairs that made headlines. Never mind how happy this made 
them; to the kids who identified with them this looked mighty fine. 

So the message that rock and roll carried was that you can remake the 
world by hand. You can bring your dreams down to earth and climb on 
board. If something is too bad to live with, it can be changed. 

I smashed all that. Many of the best died far too young. Others lived 
and made fools of themselves. But Joplin and Hendrix still remained, 
firmly set in the old pattern. Hendrix broke out of a creative slump to 
produce Sweet Opium and Sky Church Music. As for Joplin—what can 
you say about a woman with a style of music named after her? 

This wasn’t so much a new pattern as it was an interregnum state. If it 
had a message, it was: Some days you eat the bear, some days the bear 
eats you. Not terribly inspiring stuff. 

But by trashing Janis and Jimi, I created a second pattern, one suffused 
with a grandiose atmosphere of death and doom. The message it carried 
was that you can bleed and struggle and crawl your way to the top, but 
the wrath of the gods will descend upon you. You can either deny your 
talent or let that talent destroy you. And that contains the stuff of great 
tragedy. 

‘*You’re insane,’’ Jack said. 

I threw her a very cold, dignified look. 

“However, that may be all for the best.’’ She left the bed, felt about 
under the couch. ‘‘It means that your secondary is destabilizing rapidly. 
Any sustained shock to your system should submerge you permanently.”’ 
She pulled out a large leather purse, rammaged around in it. Her hand 
emerged holding an object that was a foot long and very phallic. *‘Pain 
will suffice.’’ 

There was a switch on the object’s wooden handle. She thumbed it on. 
‘*The police are developing a lot of new equipment these days,’’ she 
said. *“This is a compact version of a cattle prod.’’ Her hand hovered 
over the midsection of my body, then slowly descended. 

A cruel, ripping jolt of electricity bit into me. Without even willing it, 
I went under. 

‘Solomon Russel.”’ 

Jack had raised the prod. She lowered it, tapping me gently between 
my legs. I was catapulted under again. 
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**Solomon Russel.’’ 

I opened my mouth to scream and she shoved a wadded-up scarf in it. 
The cattle prod descended a third time. 

**Solomon Russel.’’ 

It went on for hours, hundreds of love-taps, and it felt even longer. | 
endured an eternity of agonizing pain before I went under and did not 
come up. Finally, despite Jack’s repeated cues, Rob’s personality remained, 
floating unconscious on the surface. 

So neither of us saw her untie our sleeping body and leave. 


The next morning Rob woke up alone. He checked the bathroom, 
shrugged, and began fixing breakfast. Relegating Tamara to the trashheap 
of might-have-beens. He spent the rest of the day futilely asking after her 
up and down the road. 


It wasn’t until 1971 that they met again. Rob was nursing a drink at a 
Parisian sidewalk cafe when there was a flash of motion, a woman strid- 
ing by rapidly. He got only a glimpse of her face, but he was on his feet 
immediately, calling after her. ‘‘Tamara!’’ he shouted. ‘*Tamara Shanor!”’ 

This time I was ready. At the sound of her name I came to half-life, 
peered out of Rob’s eyes. He didn’t notice my presence. 

Tamara turned, her expression vague. She squinted at Rob, then smiled 
and said, ‘‘Oh. Hello. Roy, isn’t it?”’ 

Disappointment washed through him. ‘‘Rob,’’ he said. ‘‘Rob Brennan. 
We met last year in Vermont.’’ 

**Oh, Rob, I’m so sorry. I do remember you.’’ She took the chair he 
offered and sat down. “‘It’s just that I’m so bad with names. I’d forget my 
own if—but never mind. What are you doing in Paris?’’ 

‘*Boy-wizard business. Contracts and options and stuff. Capitalist- 
materialist bullshit. What about yourself? You’re the last person I expected 
to meet here.”’ 

‘*I’m an artist, remember? I’m playing the expatriate game. Right now 
I’m looking for a studio and some welding equipment.’’ 

‘*T looked for you—’”’ 

She leaned forward, took his arm. ‘*Look, Rob, I don’t want you to get 
the wrong idea about me, about that night. I mean, it was wonderful and 
all but—my divorce was new, I was feeling lonely ...’’ 

Rob’s hand reached out, clasped hers. ‘‘We all get lonely at times.’’ 

I decided it was time to come out. Rob could make a fool of himself 
later. 

‘*Hello, Jack.’’ 

A confused look spread across Tamara’s face. Her eyes clouded, her 
head jerked a bit as if she were struggling with herself. ‘‘Solomon Russel,”’ 
I nudged, and Jack came out. 
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**You,’’ she said. She tried to disengage her hand but I held firm to it. 

‘*T bagged another one,’’ I said. ‘‘The Lizard King himself.’’ I tapped 
the newspaper Rob had been reading. Morrison’s photo was smeared across 
page one. 

**Listen, maybe I was-wrong,’’ she said, “‘maybe you've got a good 
reason. If you do, I'll listen. Ill even help you, if it’ll stop the killing.”’ 

I smiled, didn’t say anything. Jack studied my face intently. ‘‘You’re 
from the Opposition. ’* Her voice was flat, without nena” 

‘*Damn straight,’’ I said. 

**How?’’ 

**Dr. Yutang is one of ours.’ 

She shook her head. *‘] mean how do you retain control over your 
primary? Your assassin persona should have dissolved from cumulative 
emotional effect.”’ 

‘*I pace myself. Don’t come out often and don’t come out for long. 
And I manipulate little Robbie to keep him weak, unsure of himself. It 
works out.”’ 

**Then you called me here so you could gloat,’’ Jack sneered. ‘‘What’s 
your emotional age—nineteen? Twenty?’’ 

I ignored the gibe. ‘‘No,’’ I said, ‘‘I invited you here to see how firmly 
you’ve integrated into your primary. You’re having a difficult time staying 
up, aren’t you? There are little drops of sweat on your lip. Your hand 1s 
trembling.’’ She wrenched her hand out of mine with a sudden jerk. ‘*You’re 
not a threat anymore, Jack.”’ 

‘‘Just what do you hope to accomplish?’’ 

I looked surprised. ‘‘Why, the overthrow of Western Culture, Jack. 
What do you think the Opposition is all about?’’ Echoing and mocking 
the propaganda of her own side. Then, more seriously, **I’m engineering 
a failure of nerve.”’ 

Desperation overcame Jack’s face. ‘‘Rob!’’ she cried. ‘‘Come out! It’s 
important, Rob! Tamara needs your help!’’ 

I laughed. 

‘*Rob, please!’’ I was still laughing. 

‘Rob!’ The laughter cut off in my throat. I could feel Rob’s personali- 
ty crawling around in my head. It was a creepy, panicky sensation. 

‘*Can you hear me, Rob?’’ My head started to nod sleepily. 1 whipped 
it from side to side, trying to erase the movement. I reached a hand 
toward Jack to silence her. It moved slowly, stopped. 

**Listen, Rob, Tamara likes you.’’ She was speaking rapidly, earnestly. 
‘*She really does. But she thinks you’re too weak. A nice guy, but not 
really strong enough. You’ve got to prove her wrong. Do you understand?”’ 

**Ye-e’’ I clamped my jaw shut; still enough control to do that. I thrust 
a hand into our pocket. Rob forced it out, empty. 

‘*Good. Now listen. Tamara doesn’t like criticism and she can’t stand 
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being bossed around. But she does like men with lots of confidence. Be 
alrogant.’”’ 

Our head nodded. It was getting harder to stop him. 

Jack’s speech rose and fell like that of a fever victim. A vein pulsed in 
her forehead; her eyes were glued shut. ‘“‘Don’t apologize unless you’re 
genuinely sorry. Don’t take anything for granted. Don’t go anywhere with 
Tamara just because you want to be near her. Give her room.’’ 

‘*J—’’ J barely managed to clamp down on it. No feedback from the 
primary. 

‘*Tamara likes créme de cacao on vanilla ice cream, Italian Westerns, 
and long walks on foggy mornings. She loathes hamsters, opera, and 
being lied to. She drinks orange juice when she has a hangover.’’ 

**Orange juice.’’ Rob was taking more and more control. I was floating 
out of touch with our body. As if in compensation, Jack’s words were 
growing slower, fading. She hadn’t been a discrete personality since Stowe. 
Her will had grown slack. 

‘*Be arrogant, Rob.’’ Those were the last words I heard as I slid under, 
squeezed out of the driver’s seat. 


Rob blinked. His memory of the past several minutes was vague and 
hazy. That had happened to him too frequently lately. He resolved to do 
something about it. 

Then he saw Tamara, sitting pale and shivering opposite him. Saw her 
pull herself together. “‘What were we saying?’’ she asked. 

‘*You were about to say that you don’t have anything important to do 
and that you'd love to go along.”’ 

**T was?”’ 

‘‘Actually, no. But now that I’ve asked, how about it?’’ 

‘*Go along where?’’ 

‘*! know a cinema that’s having a Clint Eastwood festival. I could do 
with a good spaghetti western.’’ He stood and offered his arm. She accepted 
it. ‘“‘Afterwards, we can stop off somewhere for vanilla ice cream with 
créme de cacao poured liberally over it. And then—’’ 

‘‘And then?’’ 

‘Pll take you back to my place and seduce you.’’ 

Tamara smiled. ‘‘We’ll see about that,’’ she said. 

**Yes, we will.’’ 


Rob had a dream the other night, and I was there. ‘‘You again,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Who are you? Why do you keep bothering me?’’ 

‘*Shame on you,’’ I said maliciously. ‘‘That’s no way to talk to your 
secondary. Remember how it was in the old days, when you just drifted 
along and all the answers came to you? It could be like that again.’’ 

‘*T don’t—go away.”’ 
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We eyed each other; like looking in a mirror. ‘“Tamara’s been restless 
lately,’’ I said. *‘Been paying a lot of attention to Sidney. I’d say you 
were on the way out, Robbie-boy.”’ 

“‘No, I...’ he said, bewildered. 

**She’s not going to stay. You didn’t keep her on a short enough leash.”’ 

**T trust her!”’ 

‘*Famous last words.”’ 

Our dreams began to separate, drift apart. ‘Why are you doing this to 
me?’’ he called after me. “*‘Who are you?’’ 

I smiled pityingly and shrugged. 

It was Rob who woke up in our body the next morning. But I’d accom- 
plished a lot, gotten him jealous, made him suspicious. He’s keeping a 
close eye on Tamara, though he hasn’t let her see this. All it will take is 
one brief indiscretion on Tamara’s part and the two will fly apart. 

And I know Rob. Strength doesn’t come easy to him; Tamara is the 
only reason he retains control. If Tamara walks out, I come up. 

History awaits me. There are people to be snuffed, patterns to be reshaped. 

It all hinges on whether Tamara has a roving eye. I believe she does. I 
choose to believe she does. 

I suppose it all depends on whether or not you believe in happy endings. 


* Terrific Park * 
George Alec Effinger 


Labeling or pigeonholing George Alec Effinger requires the kind of 
critical arrogance that only crazy persons or tenured professors 
possess. What is one to make of a writer who has posed for a 
jacket photograph on one of his books holding a bowling trophy? 
His novels—particularly What Entropy Means to Me, Relatives, 
Death in Florence, and the admirable The Wolves of Memory— 
resemble nothing else in the field; and his short stories are fey, 
surreal, daffy, and existentially profound, sometimes at one sneaky 
swoop. ‘Terrific Park,’’ carefully abridged for its appearance here, 
reveals what an original talent can do after deliberately appropriat- 
ing and then transforming the diverse fictional approaches of Ray 
Bradbury (‘‘Mars Is Heaven’’), Samuel Beckett (Waiting for Godot), 
and Philip K. Dick (please select your own examples). Effinger, 
you see, is the reigning master of absurdist sf. Having made that 
pronouncement, I leave it to you to determine whether I am a 
tenured professor or a crazy person... 
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It had been almost two weeks since they left the last star behind. They 
were traveling on toward nothing. That was their purpose. Nothing. They 
were supposed to investigate nothing. They were very excited, a little 
afraid, very curious. Nothing has always had that effect on man. 

There were only two men on board the spacecraft. They were very 
good friends. They had been chosen for this particular mission because 
their superiors were impressed by their credentials, and because the two 
men seemed otherwise unoccupied. In fact, the planners of the mission 
had realized that it actually requires very little technical skill to investi- 
gate nothing, especially as the marvelous state-of-the-art equipment on 
the spacecraft could do the job by itself. 

Because there was very little to see, the men aboard the craft had 
brought along literature, music, and games, all in various forms, accord- 
ing to their individual preferences. Still, there had been a large amount 
of time to fill, subjectively speaking. As they approached the speed of 
light, many paradoxes would presumably arise. The two men were expected 
to document the paradoxes as they occurred. This task proved to be much 
more fun than the toys the men had brought along, and they gave little 
thought to the idea that not experiencing the paradoxes they expected was 
in itself a major paradox. 

Behind them, the stars. Ahead, nothing. A dark nothing that was sup- 
posed to curve in on itself or something. They were coming close to the 
limits of the universe while simultaneously approaching the speed of light. 
There was nothing to see. Even the stars behind them were undetectable 
except by instruments. 

Then, one day, the instruments registered something. 

‘Hey, Neil,’’ said one of the men, “‘look at this.”’ 

Neil looked up from the screen of the book he was reading. **What’s 
wrong?’ 

‘*Come and look.’’ 

**Just tell me, Buzz,’’ said Neil. “‘I’m in the middle of something.”’ 

Annoyed, Buzz said, ‘‘Really, Neil, you’d better take a look.”’ 

Neil was every bit as annoyed, even though he and Buzz were very 
good friends, and even though the two of them had shared many interest- 
ing adventures. He got up, sighing loudly, and went to the instrument 
panel that Buzz was studying. 

“*Here,’’ said Buzz. He indicated a small digital readout. 

‘““What’s that?’’ asked Neil. 

‘*This here manual says that it shows a large concentration of matter 
coming at us.”’ 

‘“That’s impossible, Buzz. We passed the last matter in the universe a 
long time ago. The last star. You know that.’’ 

Neil chewed his lip as he thought. He knew that Buzz wanted to slow 
their acceleration, to make the final stage of their journey while decelerating. 
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He was afraid there might be some kind of physical boundary around the 
universe, which they would hit at just under the speed of light. Neil 
thought that was foolish. Now, however, Buzz had the evidence of his 
instrumentation to support his fear, and he punched out directives to the 
spacecraft to begin decelerating. 

‘All right,’’ said Neil. ‘*Figure out how far your little speck of trouble 
is, and how large, and let the old machine get us there.’’ 

**Check,’’ said Buzz. 

‘‘Leave me alone,’’ said Neil. He was nominally the pilot, and aboard 
the ship his word was law, kind of. 

“All right,’’ said Buzz, whose word, as copilot, was less than law, but 
only by a little. (It was a significant amount, though.) 

It took a long time for the ship to decelerate. They had been moving at 
a rate of speed that increased along a hyperbolic curve taking them closer 
and closer to the speed of light. Although they would never reach that 
speed, the difference became more negligible all the time. They had to 
back the ship down, and that stupendous job was rough on the framework 
of the craft. Both Neil and Buzz understood that, but it was part of the 
danger they had accepted upon taking the assignment. 

Time passed at different rates inside the craft and outside. Inside, weeks 
had gone by. The ship had dropped its forward speed down to where stars 
were visible again, back in the universe. There was more of a one-to-one 
correlation between what the instruments reported and what the men could 
see. One of the things the instruments showed was a large mass ahead of 
them. A little to the left. 

‘It’s out there, all right,’’ said the pilot. 

‘*Yeah,’” said Buzz. ‘‘I wonder if it’s a paradox.’’ 

‘‘Maybe. Anyway, it’s a little to the left.’’ 

‘*Port side,’” said Buzz. ‘‘You want to head over that way?’’ 

‘*Sure,”’ said Neil. He was very agreeable most of the time. He made 
the corrections, which the ship’s guiding computers were planning to make 
in a short while, anyway. : 

Another couple of weeks passed before the mysterious mass became 
visible to Neil and Buzz, who took turns looking at it through a telescope. 
‘‘Gee,’’ said Neil. “‘It’s a planet.”’ 

‘*Yeah,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘I don’t understand. What’s a planet doing out 
here all alone and everything?’’ 

‘‘I don’t know,”’ said Neil. ‘‘What do you think?’’ 

‘‘T think it’s too early to think,”’ said Buzz. 

The planet was not tremendously impressive, like some planets Buzz 
and Neil had visited. It was rather small, in fact, and it was completely 
blue, except for what both men agreed were clouds. 

‘*It’?s a water world,’’ said Neil. ‘‘Doggone it.”’ 

**Yeah,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘I hate water worlds.”’ 

‘*Round and blue,’’ said Neil, describing the planet. ‘‘With little streaks 
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of white, like, uh, clouds. Polar caps. Don’t see any moons. That’s about 
it 

‘*Uh huh,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘Can you see the daylight terminator?”’ 

‘‘The what?’’ said Neil, still staring through the telescope. 

‘*The line between the day side and the night side?”’ 

‘*Sure,’” said Neil. ‘‘What about it?’’ 

‘*Where’s the light coming from?’’ 

Silence in the spacecraft. Buzz had stumbled onto something, and Neil 
did not want to admit it out loud. 

Presently Buzz said, “‘Aren’t any stars any more. We passed the last one. 
Instruments show nothing but this planet. One here at the very end of 
everything, with sunlight coming from nowhere shining down on half of it.”’ 

‘*That’s odd,’’ said Neil. He had to admit that. 

‘“What do you want to do?”’ 

‘*Park the ship, take the shuttle down, see what’s up.”’ 

**T don’t like it,’’ said Buzz. 

‘‘Neither do I, but what else can we do?”’ 

Buzz shrugged. He thought they could skip the planet and go off in 
another direction. It would all lead toward the end of the universe eventually, 
anyhow. This planet complicated things. It wasn’t one of the crazy possi- 
bilities they had prepared for. 

Neil saw Buzz shrug. It made him feel good. It meant that he was still 
firmly in command. 


The shuttle craft sped low over the waves of the water world. After an 
hour, neither Neil nor Buzz was afraid. They forgot the significance, the 
impossibility of their discovery. The shuttle screamed on at two hundred 
miles per hour. Neil and Buzz started a game of cards, which, bored, 
they played for almost half an hour. Neil was losing badly. Buzz put 
down the five, six, and seven of hearts. ‘‘I knock with three,’’ he said. 

‘*Damn it,’’ said Neil. ‘‘I was just going to—’’ 

Several voices, singing, interrupted him. 

““What’s that?’’ said Buzz. He was very frightened. 

**] couldn’t make it out,’’ said Neil. “‘It was coming over the g/a receiver, 
though.’’ 

‘*That’s impossible.”’ 

‘‘Forget impossible,’’ said Neil. ‘““This whole thing is impossible. You 
can’t explain any of it, can you?”’ 

*“What are we doing playing cards?’’ 

‘‘Just because the whole thing is impossible,’’ said Neil, ‘‘doesn’t mean 
it can’t be boring, too.”’ 

Buzz stepped up to the smaller telescope with which the shuttle craft 
had been provided. “‘Hey, Neil,’’ he cried a few minutes later, “‘look at 
this!”’ 

‘‘What now?’’ asked Neil, glad that something had happened to dis- 
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tract Buzz from the card game. He looked. Far away, something interrupted 
the blue of the water and the blue of the sky. It seemed to be a small 
island. 

‘‘An island?’’ asked Neil. ‘‘Did we see an island from orbit?’’ 

The pilot left the telescope. Buzz stepped up and looked. There was 
definitely an island ahead. Buzz saw what looked to be the outlines of a 
ferris wheel and roller coaster standing in dark contrast to the pale blue 
sky. ‘‘Hey,’’ he said. ‘‘How about that?’’ 

Neil said nothing. There wasn’t a whole hell of a lot to say. 

The ground-to-air receiver crackled with static, and the two men heard 
the singing again. This time they could make out the words. It sounded 
like a group of women singing, ‘‘Terrific Park has the rides! Terrific Park 
has the fun! Why not come out to... Ter-rif-ic Park!’’ 

Then a man’s voice replaced the women’s. “‘Come on out to Terrific 
Park,’’ he said. ‘‘Route 1, just south of Rubbermaid, New Jersey. Pay 
one price and stay all day. Terrific Park.’’ 

**You want to go?’’ asked Buzz. 

‘“Rubbermaid, New Jersey?’’ 

‘‘Near Metuchen, isn’t it?”’ 

‘**I don’t know,’’ said Neil. He was a little dazed. 

Buzz asked the shuttle’s computer what day it was. ““Lorenz-corrected,”’ 
said the computer, which got its information from the mother ship in 
orbit, “‘it’s Tuesday.’’ 

**Shouldn’t be a lot of kids,’’ said Neil. 

‘*“You want to go?’’ 

‘I guess so.’’ Neil sat down. He was very frightened. He watched 
Buzz prepare their silver EVA suits. He was a little angry that Buzz did 
not appear to be frightened. 


Neil and Buzz landed the shuttle craft in a vacant lot behind a chrome 
trolley-shaped diner. From above, the small island had looked like a repre- 
sentative chunk of commercial America. The land area was so small that 
neither the human explorers nor their sophisticated electronic devices had 
noticed it. Nevertheless, the island was crowded with buildings, parking 
lots, apartment houses, and motels. From the ground, still inside the shuttle, 
Neil could see the back of the diner and an alley that led to the island’s 
single thoroughfare. 

‘“Well,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘We’re on a water world at the very end of the 
universe. By a remarkable coincidence, the inhabitants speak English and 
have built their civilization in an amazing copy of New Jersey’s Route 1. 

What time do you suppose it is?’’ 

: **I don’t know,”’ said Neil, perturbed. ‘‘Look at the sun.’’ 

‘All nght,’’ said Buzz. He looked out the side window at the sun. It 

was about fifteen degrees from directly overhead. ‘‘It’s either about elev- 
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en in the morning or one in the afternoon, depending on which direction 
the sun is moving.”’ 

**Call it noon,’’ said Neil. 

‘*Sure,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘No problem there. Lunchtime. You want to eat 
in or go out?”’ 

‘*What do you mean, go out?’’ 

‘*Well, there’s a diner, Neil.”’ 

Neil took a deep breath. He sighed loudly. “‘We’re on an alien planet, 
moron. This isn’t Earth, no matter how much it looks like it, here on this 
tiny island. There’s no reason to believe that the air is breathable, that the 
inhabitants are human, or that the food they eat is safe for us to eat.’’ 

‘*Let’s find out,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘That’s what we’re getting paid for.”’ 

‘*I was wondering what we were getting paid for,’’ said Neil. He put 
on his silver helmet, checked his oxygen supply, ran through the prelimi- 
nary EVA routines, and waited for Buzz to put film in his camera. Then 
he began the EVA cycle. 

The two explorers walked out of the shuttle. Behind them a silver door 
hissed shut. A bright sun shone. A gentle breeze rustled the branches of 
the trees in the lot behind the diner. 

**The air’s okay,’’ said Buzz. 

**That’s swell,’’ said Neil. ‘‘I’m keeping my helmet on.’’ 

‘‘Computer says no poisons, no harmful bugs.”’ 

**Take yours off, then. I’m keeping mine on.”’ 

‘All right,’’ said Buzz sulkily. “‘I’ll keep mine on, too.”’ 

The two explorers walked up the alley to Route 1 and stopped on the 
sidewalk. 

‘*It looks just like home,’’ said Buzz, amused. 

**] know,’’ said Neil, frightened. “‘I hate it.”’ 

**Why?”’ 

**Because it shouldn't look like home. It should look scary and weird. 
That I could handle. But looking like New Jersey...’ 

‘*I read a story once,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘About these guys who go to Mars—’’ 

‘*T read it, too,’’ said Neil, and as they talked, Neil and Buzz watched 
dozens of people moving along the sidewalks, staring in the store windows, 
getting out of cars, going into and out of diners, and generally not noticing 
the astronauts. 

‘*What do you think?’’ asked Buzz. 

**There are a couple of explanations,’’ said Neil. ‘‘One is that these 
aliens have constructed this whole scene to allay our fears and so to lead 
us into their trap. On the other hand, we could be dead. Or dreaming. Or 
maybe going through a space warp makes you see things.”’ 

The two space travelers started walking. After four blocks, Route 1 
curved to the right, and around this bend Neil and Buzz could see Terrific 
Park. The ferris wheel was spinning, and a train of cars was rocketing 
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down the steep first hill of the roller coaster. Neil and Buzz could hear 
the shrieks of the people. 

**Come on, Neil, let’s go.”’ 

“‘All right, all right,’’ said Neil, feeling like a tired parent. 

When they got to the gate, they saw a sign telling them that admission 
to the park was two dollars, after which they would have to pay for ride 
tickets and food tickets; or, as an alternative, they could pay four and a 
half dollars and go on as many rides as they wanted, having to buy only 
food tickets inside. 

“*I don’t have any money,”’ said Buzz, disappointed. ‘‘But they gave 
you gold and fissionable stuff to trade, didn’t they?’’ 

**Sure,’’ said Neil. ‘‘Ask the lady in the booth how much plutonium 
she wants to let us in.”’ 

‘‘Aw, come on, Neil. I want to go inside.”’ 

Neil was more frightened than ever. Why couldn’t Buzz see the horror 
of the situation? Everything about the place pointed to some terrifying 
explanation, but Buzz wanted to go charging down the gullet of whatever 
was waiting for them. This was the end of the universe. This was what 
they had been sent to investigate. Neil and Buzz had been prepared for 
monsters, and disruptions in reality, and time paradoxes, and space paradoxes, 
and even death by evanescence. They had not been prepared for New 
Jersey. 

When Buzz stepped up to the booth, the woman waved him into the 
park. ‘‘Come on, Neil,’’ called the copilot. ‘It’s all right.’’ 

Another sign of strangeness and danger, thought Neil. Remembering 
the story about the men on Mars and how they were seduced by familiarity, 
Neil shuddered. He watched Buzz hurrying ahead, walking beneath the 
wooden structure of the roller coaster as the ride’s cars rattled around a 
tight curve and down three quick hills. People screamed and laughed. At 
the entrance to the main amusement arcade Buzz turned around and waved 
to Neil, who looked down at the silver pressure suit he was wearing and 
listened to the blood beating in his ears. He thought of the sirens luring 
sailors to their deaths. He thought of Lorelei. He thought of the will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

Buzz had stopped in front of a fun house. The Wacky Shack. On either 
side of the turnstile was a dummy shaking with electronic laughter. A fat 
man on the left, a fat woman on the right. ‘‘Ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 
ha ha ha ha ha,’’ they said. 

This is Hell, thought Neil. We’ve died, and this is Hell. 

“*I want to go in the fun house,’’ said Buzz. 

“*Go get some tickets. It’s five tickets each. I'll sit down right here on 
this bench while you get them.”’ 

In a few minutes Buzz returned hottie up strings of orange tickets. 


ay 
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‘*Before I could say anything, the man in the booth just punched out 
these tickets and gave them to me. They should last all day.”’ 

Hell, thought Neil. We’re in Hell. 

They each gave five tickets to a young man at the Wacky Shack and 
went inside. ‘*I’m going to put on my helmet light,’’ said Neil. 

‘Don’t be silly,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘It’s supposed to be dark.”’ 

Neil walked forward hesitantly, fearful that an open pit was waiting for 
them. Or maybe ugly silicone life forms that ate people. 

‘*] haven’t done this since I was a kid,’’ said Buzz. Neil refused to 
answer. Every once in a while in the dark there was a step up or a step 
down, but Buzz seemed to be having no trouble with them. Neil, however, 
either hit his shin or fell off the step, and on five separate occasions he 
ran smack into a wall. 

At last they came to a large well-lit room with a slowly turning barrel 
in its center. ‘‘I love these,’’ called Buzz, going halfway into the barrel 
and stopping. He started walking up the side of the turning barrel, but 
soon fell down laughing. ‘‘Come on,”’ he said. ‘‘It’s fun.”’ 

‘*You’re not on a picnic,’’ said Neil. ** You’re in a desperate situation.”’ 

‘*I’m sorry,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘I keep forgetting.’’ 

‘*That’s another reason why you’re not the pilot.’’ Seeing no alternative, 
Neil walked into the barrel and immediately fell down. As the barrel 
turned, he slid down the wall. Trying to stand, Buzz fell down again, this 
time on top of Neil. 

**See? That was fun,’’ said Buzz. 

‘*No, it wasn’t,’’ said Neil. ‘‘Let’s get out of here.”’ 

Buzz acquiesced. They continued through the fun house, encountering 
steel rollers on the floor that they slid across, a crazy tilted room in which 
Buzz ran back and forth, a passage with wobbly floor boards and little 
holes that blew air up at them. A snake popped out of a tree, and mice 
ran on a track from a hole in one wall to a hole in another. Recorded 
howls and laughs rang around them. After a while the astronauts slid 
down a large sliding board, bumped their way through a mirror maze, and 
came out next to the laughing fat-man dummy. 

**Want to go again?’’ asked Buzz. 

‘*‘No,’’ said Neil. He had spied someone dressed up in a huge papier- 
maché head. **Who’s that supposed to be?’’ 

Not knowing, Buzz went to find out. A moment later he came back. 
‘‘Adlai Stevenson,’’ he said. Neil only nodded. 

They walked to the concession stands on the boardwalk, where a sign 
said; FINEST BEACHES IN THE WORLD! FORTY EXCITING YARDS OF 
BOARDWALK! TERRIFIC PARK—FUN FOR THE WHOLE FAMILY! 

Buzz approached the ice cream stand. ‘‘I want a vanilla cone,’’ he 
said, ‘‘You want one, Neil?’’ 
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*‘Ain’t got vanilla,’’ said the man behind the counter. 

**You don’t have vanilla?’’ said Buzz. 

‘*Look at the sign. You want vanilla, you go to Sid’s.’’ 

The astronauts read the sign: 1CcE CREAM CLONES. THIRTY-SIX IDENTI- 
CAL FLAVORS. ‘‘Ice cream clones?’’ asked Neil. 

**You got it,’’ said the man. 

‘*What flavor are they?’’ 

‘All thirty-six are rum raisin,’’ said the man. 

‘*Feh,’’ said Buzz. 

**Go to Sid’s.’” The man pointed to a stand across the boardwalk. s1p’s 
KING-O-TAFFY, Said the sign. CORNMEAL TAFFY. FROZEN CUSTARD. SOFT 
DRINKS. 

‘*Cornmeal taffy?’’ said Neil. 

‘*Don’t question it,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘This is an alien civilization.”’ 

The copilot walked over to Sid’s and got himself a cone. Neil saw that 
Buzz had taken his helmet off to eat it. 

**You’re still alive, I see,’’ said Neil. ‘‘But maybe you’ll die any min- 
ute now.”’ 

“*IT won't die,’’ said Buzz. 

No, thought Neil, because we’re already dead. But I'll keep my helmet 
on anyway. 

Buzz finished the cone, and they went on a merry-go-round with brass 
rings to grab. Neil collected a dozen and wore them on an index finger. 
At the end of the ride he tossed them into a box, where they made a nice 
clatter. 

**Swell, huh?’’ said Buzz. 

**Yeah,’” said Neil. He had spotted someone dressed in a papier-maché 
head of John Foster Dulles. . 

They went into the Laugh-in-the-Dark, where evil things glowed at 
them and strings hanging from the ceiling brushed against Neil’s helmet 
and Buzz’s head. His teeth clenched, Neil waited for the car to tumble 
into a fiery crevasse, but at last it exited the Laugh-in-the-Dark. 

**You know,”” said Neil, ‘‘an amusement park is the perfect symbol for 
limitless evil, deadly peril, and like that.” 

**Forget it,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘] want to get some cotton candy.”’ 

The afternoon passed quickly. They rode the roller coaster and played 
pinball and walked in the sand beside the ocean, where they watched 
beautiful women in bathing suits turning slowly in the sunlight. Lions and 
gorillas rolled their eyes, and they took a ride on a ferris wheel from the 
top of which they could see the entire island. (Every car had the name of 
a different town painted on the front. Buzz and Neil were rocking back 
and forth in one labeled K-Mart, Ohio.) 

**The sun’s going down,”’ Neil said, frightened again. 

‘*Yes,’” said Buzz. ‘‘Maybe they’ll have fireworks.”’ 
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**‘How can we see the sun on the planet, when we couldn’t see it from 
space?’’ 

**Diffraction,’’ said Buzz. 

When their car came to rest, a man opened the gate for them. They got 
out, and a person dressed in a papier-maché head of Thomas E. Dewey 
handed each of them a piece of paper advertising a massage parlor in 
town. 

*‘That’s something they didn’t have when I was a kid,’’ said Buzz. 

Neil knew it was a temptation, a test of their moral character. If they 
went to the massage parlor, they would be damned-for all eternity. 

In the Penny Arcade, Buzz played skee ball. Neil watched. Buzz won a 
couple of coupons. 

‘If you win enough of these,’’ he said, ‘“‘you can trade them in for 
terrific prizes.”” 

**Like what?’’ asked Neil. 

**Like a blender or an electric frying pan.’’ 

Neil snorted. ‘“‘How many do you need for a blender?”’ 

**Thirteen-thousand-five-hundred,’’ said Buzz. He had forty-five. He 
traded them for a rubber snake, a plastic back scratcher, and a Chinese 
finger puzzle. 

It was dark outside. Timidly Neil looked up. His scientific curiosity 
made him. He was sorry that it had. There were twice as many stars as 
they had seen from the ship last night. 

**What’s going on?’’ Buzz asked. 

**I don’t know,”’ said Neil. 

**Let’s play miniature golf,’ said Buzz. Neil knew that they were both 
dead. Apparently there was miniature golf after death. Sunday school had 
never even hinted at the possibility. 


**We’ll never get out of here,’’ said Neil. They had finished playing 
miniature golf and were eating hot dogs. Neil had eaten half of his before 
realizing that he had removed his helmet. He was terrified. Someone with 
a giant head of Everett Dirkson was shaking hands with children nearby. 
The stars overhead were flickering, mocking Neil’s fear. 

**Sure, we will,”’ said Buzz. ‘‘They’ll throw us out at closing time.’’ 

“**Does Hell have a closing time?’’ said Neil. 

en?” 

**That’s where we are. Hell. No Exit. A cheap Hollywood Hell. We’ll 
go crazy. An eternity of Terrific Park.’ 

**] should have saved my coupons, then,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘I’ll be able to 
get the blender.’’ 

Neil gritted his teeth. Finished eating, they walked along. Buzz was 
tiring, Neil growing more and more anxious. He would not even look up 
at the fireworks. The night sky frightened him. 
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‘“We’re closing in five minutes, 
‘‘Judgment Day,’’ said Neil. 
‘‘They’re just closing the park,’’ said Buzz. 

‘‘They’re closing the world. There isn’t anything on this planet except 
the park.”’ 

‘‘There’s motels. There’s diners.’’ 

Go to hell, thought Neil. Rubbermaid, New Jersey. Wasn’t that too 
crazy to be true? 

Buzz stopped by an old machine with a wrinkled fortune-telling gypsy 
lady inside. He dropped a token in the slot. The gypsy lady’s hand wavered 
above the dusty cards in the glass case. Although a card with Buzz’s 
fortune on it was supposed to come out of a larger slot, nothing happened. 

‘‘Ha, ha,’ said Buzz. ‘‘I don’t have a fortune.”’ 

Neil shuddered. ‘“‘I’ll believe that,’’ he muttered. It was becoming 
unbearable, this entire experience. 

‘‘The park’s closing,’’ said an old black man sweeping the litter on the 
floor of the Penny Arcade. 


said a man in the Penny Arcade. 


‘Terrific Park will close in five minutes. Thank you for coming to 
Terrific Park. Terrific Park will be open again tomorrow, from noon 
until midnight. Bring the whole family to Terrific Park. Terrific Park 

will close in five minutes.’ 


The park is closing, thought Neil. That’s death. He was cold all over. 
Buzz was trying to lead him out of the park. 

‘“Where are we going?”’ 

‘‘Home,’’ said Buzz. ‘‘The shuttle.’’ 

Neil was afraid to go back to the shuttle. He was afraid it might not be 
there. He suggested a motel instead. 

Buzz smiled. ‘‘That’s a great idea! We can sleep late, and get up and 
eat breakfast in a diner, and everything.” 

As they walked along Route |, Neil turned and looked behind them. 
Terrific Park was dark. Like the mouth of Hell. The stores along Route 1 
were dark. There was no traffic. 

“*Let’s stay here,’’ said Buzz, pointing to a motel sign on which the 
Vacancy notice was lit. It was the Sea-Ray Motel. The astronauts walked 
up to the office and through its screen door. 

**Can I help you?’’ asked the desk clerk. He put down a pink-spined 
pornographic novel. 

‘‘A room,’’ said Buzz. *‘A couple of twin beds.”’ 

‘*Sure.’’ The clerk put a key on the counter. ‘‘Room Thirteen.” 

‘*‘How much do we owe you?”’ asked Neil. 

‘‘Owe me? You don’t owe me anything. What do you mean?”’ 

‘‘Come on,’’ said Neil, taking the key and leading Buzz out of the 
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office. “‘Room Thirteen, huh?’’ Where would this key lead him, he 
wondered. And who was the desk clerk? St. Peter? The motel room— 
their private hell, their personal eternal torment? 

Room Thirteen smelled like artificial pine. Neil saw himself in the 
mirror. He had forgotten that he was still wearing his silver EVA suit. It 
was incongruous in the motel room. 


In the morning, after a hard sleep, Neil and Buzz got up, showered, 
checked out, and had breakfast in the Crisis Cafe. After which they walked 
to the shuttle, boarded, and lifted off. 

‘*I’m glad to leave that place,’’ said Neil, listening to an advertisement 
for Terrific Park on the ground-to-air receiver. 

‘*“Why?’’ asked Buzz. **We had a great time.”’ 

‘It’s going to make a funny report,’’ said Neil. 

**T still have my Chinese finger puzzle.”’ 

**Right,’’ said Neil. ‘‘It wasn’t all a dream.’’ They remained in orbit 
for several hours. Then, during a routine check prior to leaving the sector, 
Buzz noticed that the water world had disappeared. 

‘*The planet’s not there anymore,’’ he said. ‘“The star is, though.”’ 

Neil went to the window to confirm that the planet had vanished and 
that the sun still blazed brightly in the black sky. He was completely 
baffled. He wanted to forget the whole matter. He wanted to write it off as 
a paradox, or rapture of the void, and go home. He hated it when strange 
worlds complicated his life. 

‘*Here’s something interesting,’ 
the computer. *““‘Look at these.’’ 

‘“What is it?’’ asked Neil. 

‘‘The first one is a picture of the sky taken from orbit around the water 
world. The second one is a picture of the night sky taken while the shuttle 
was on the ground. The third is a picture of the sky taken just a few 
minutes ago. Look. In the first one there’s just a sprinkling of faint stars, 
as you would expect. In the second, though, there are twice as many 
stars, like we saw in Terrific Park. In the third, another sprinkling of faint 
stars—but different from the first one.’’ 

**So?”’ 

‘*Look at this picture,’’ said Buzz. “‘I had the computer do it for me. I 
had the machine do a picture of the first photo superimposed on the third. 
It’s the same as the second.”’ 

‘‘What does that mean?’’ 

‘That we’re in a different part of space than we were when we were in 
orbit before landing on the water world. It means that we saw stars from 
both parts while we were on the ground.’’ 

‘“*T don’t get it,’” said Neil. ‘‘How could that happen?’’ 

‘‘Only one way, says the computer,’’ said Buzz. He sounded serious, 
like a college lecturer before a mid-term exam. ‘‘You have the water 
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world at one end of the physical universe. Just beyond it is the curving-in- 
on-itself boundary. At the very farthest part of the universe, incredibly 
distant, all the way across, billions of billions of light years away, is this 
star. It’s at the opposite boundary of the universe. The water world is 
circling it. It’s orbiting a star on the other side of the universe. The light 
from the star travels through the Einsteinian curve and falls on the planet. 
So does the light from these stars. On the planet itself, you get the light 
from its own stars plus these. Twice as many stars. See?’’ 

Neil did not see. ‘*You’re crazy,’’ he said. ‘*The computer’s crazy. 
We’re just dead, that’s all. Why do you have to make a big song and 
dance out of it?’’ 

“*I’m not,’’ said Buzz, looking hurt. He took his photographs and went 
back to his table. 

*‘Look, Buzz,’’ said Neil, ‘‘I’m sorry. I was a little—’’ 

**Terrific Park has the rides—’’ 

**Oy,’” said Neil, looking out the window. The water world had popped 
through the relativity curve and was now below them. The spacecraft’s 
orbit had pushed them through ahead of the planet. Below them, the 
sunlight sparkled on the blue water. 

**What now?’’ asked Neil. 

**Pay one price and stay all day,’’ said the man’s voice. 

**T still have eight ride tickets left,’’ said Buzz. 

No Exit, thought Neil. We’re dead. 

‘**Fun for the whole family,’’ said the man. 


? 


* The Tale of the (Man) Who 
(Met) (God) * 


Norman Spinrad 


From Bug Jack Barron to The Void Captain’s Tale, the work of 
Norman Spinrad has possessed an intellectual nimbleness and an 
audacity of style and subject matter altogether ...well, Spinradian. 
‘“‘The Tale of the (Man) Who (Met) (God)’’ has an abundance of 
these distinctive qualities, and its author believes it the sort of 
‘“story’’ that in the heyday of the British magazine New Worlds 
would have gravitated quite naturally into its pages. Inasmuch as 
New Worlds no longer exists, I am delighted to be able to show- 
case the tale for the first time in this anthology. Prepare yourself, 
then, for a nonlinear, self-reflexive metafiction about a rendezvous 
between a finite sapient entity and the Consciousness of the Great 
Singularity within which this transuniversal (meeting) takes place. 
Upon completing the tale, you may wish to wind down by perusing 
a well-thumbed copy of Moses Maimonides’ s Guide for the Perplexed. 
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THE TALE OF THE (MAN) WHO (MET) (GOD) has been told at least once in 
every universe that has ever been, and will continue to be told as long as 
consciousness continues to arise from mass-energy phenomena. For, like 
entropy and consciousness itself, it is intrinsic to every incarnation of the 
continuum. And the tale itself tells you why. 

Of course it isn’t always called a ‘‘tale,’’ the protagonist is any sapient 
being, what he encounters isn’t always conceptualized as a “‘deity,’’ nor 
is the encounter always a ‘‘meeting.’’ Yet the story, in all its transuniversal 
versions, remains the same. Proof enough itself that the tale is no mere 
universal phenomenon. 

Still, no tale can ever be told without a symbol system, and no sym- 
bol system can exist that does not confer particularity even on the trans- 
universal. And so in order to tell THE TALE OF THE (MAN) WHO (MET) 
(Gop) at all, we must arbitrarily present a version particularized into 
the symbol system of a randomly chosen sapient species called ‘‘Man.”’ 

Therefore, this version is called THE TALE OF THE MAN WHO MET GOD: 

Once upon a time in a continuum based on a pattern of mass, energy, 
and duration, there was a man called Faust who sought knowledge of the 
ultimate nature of the larger matrix containing his reality. Of course there 
is hardly a sapient being in any continuum that has never had this ques- 
tion pass through its mind, but since we must particularize the tale in 
order to tell it and since our symbol system has already been chosen, 
Faust is aS appropriate a symbol! for our transuniversal hero as any. 

Of course Buddha or Einstein or Arjuna would be symbols that would 
work as well from within the lexicon of this particular species, and this 
without even considering alternate symbols from the symbol systems of 
the other sapient species inhabiting the same continuum. One may retell 
the tale in any number of alternative symbol systems, for although each 
symbol system cloaks the tale in its own nuances, each also leaves it the 
same. 

Consequently, we have the man Faust, a great mage or scientist or 
philosopher of his age. An age when his civilization has long since con- 
firmed that its universe has passed from the expansion to the contraction 
phase. 

For many ages, distant galaxies have been seen to be converging to- 
wards any cosmological reference point, and the majority of mass in them, 
including the local spiral, has long since been contained in an ever-decreasing 
number of larger and larger local singularities. 

While the universal matrix has been contracting and attenuating toward 
the Great Singularity, consciousness of course has continued to evolve in 
the other, antientropic, direction—toward an ever more complex recom- 
plication of pattern into metapattern, toward an ever more complete self- 
knowledge of its own continuum and itself. 

From the explosion of the universe into being from the Great Singularity, 
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through the evolution of pure pattern into elemental particles, patricles 
into atoms, atoms into galaxies of stars and planets, and consciousness 
out of blind mechanism, Faust’s civilization has long since solved all the 
conundrums of ‘‘universal’’ law, save that of the further evolution of 
consciousness itself. This of course makes it the master of all mass-energy 
phenomena in this continuum. But although consciousness is the master 
of the mechanism, it can never transcend the physical parameters of the 
mechanism, since it is a product of the mechanism itself. 

The rub is that Faust’s civilization knows all this. And it also knows 
with the same finality the future history of its universe. With its instru- 
ments it can see that terminal future gathering force. It has calculated 
with considerable precision the moment still several billion years in the 
future when the universe will implode back into the Great Singularity 
from whence it came. 

This of course is the Weltanschauung informing, one might even say 
obsessing, the spirit of civilization at this juncture, or at least its version 
of ‘‘science,”’ since all other scientific ‘‘problems’’ have long since been 
solved. Indeed, *‘science’’ defined as the further elucidation of pre-existing 
patterns no longer exists in any other sphere of discourse, and almost all 
intellectual and spiritual endeavor is ‘‘art,’’ defined as the creation of new 
patterns without pre-existence. And this too is permeated by a certain 
abstract sense of tragedy, not without a sense of indignant outrage at the 
design of a universe constructed so as to doom to inevitable extinction the 
consciousness that inevitably arises within. Beside this central dynamic, 
most lesser themes have long since begun to seem a bit precious. 

Which is why Faust may be termed “‘scientist,’’ ‘‘mage,’’ or ‘‘philosopher’’ 
interchangeably. At his civilization’s level, they all refer to the same thing: 
‘“transuniversal science,’’ the only science whose first law must be the 
absolute impossibility of securing any data. 

Transuniversal science can trace its roots back to an unthinkably an- 
cient primary-stage civilization whose religious aesthetics were based on 
a model of an oscillating universe metaphorically not unlike that which 
was much later elucidated by scientific cosmology, particle physics, and 
pattern theory. Unfortunately, transuniversal science, from its shaman- 
ridden origins to its galactic-universe stage, has as its sphere of discourse 
that which can never be observed. Theories therefore abound, and abound 
more abundantly as consciousness evolves, since none of them can be 
definitively proved or disproved. 

The universal facts are known givens from other perfected sciences. 
The universe was born out of a Great Singularity. It all erupted from a 
spacetime point of zero circumference and zero duration. In its expansive 
phase, duration exploded into duality, duality exploded into pure pattern, 
pattern recomplicated into megapattern, and particles with mass were called 
into being out of the void. The particles recomplicated into atoms, the 
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atoms recomplicated into stellar systems as the explosion in four-space 
proceeded, and consciousness eventually evolved at a certain stage in 
recomplication. In its conitractive stage, stellar systems devolve into sim- 
ple mass-points, and the universe contracts as its substance dissolves. A 
point is reached when this contracting and simplifying universal pattern 
suddenly collapses, as all the black holes compress within one another’s 
event horizons, and the universe implodes into a single Great Singularity. 

Beyond which the theories of transuniversal science begin, and one can 
choose among them only on the basis of aesthetics. 

Most theories agreed that the moment of compaction into the Great 
Singularity of Compression was the moment of the Great Singularity of 
Explosion in the ‘‘next’’ or ‘‘another’’ continuum, since physics had shown 
that the universe was born out of just such a Great Singularity as the one 
toward which it was now proceeding. 

Some philosophers then proceeded to argue that the same universe re- 
peated itself endlessly in every fine detail. Others insisted that randomness 
was a transuniversal parameter that would mutate each successive universe. 
Some went so far as to promulgate the notion that ‘‘universal laws’’ would 
be different in each successive universe. A few extremists, Faust among 
them, believed that each successive universe would randomly evolve natu- 
ral laws more or less favorable to its stability, and that this much informa- 
tion might pass through the Great Singularity by the inevitability of trans- 
finite chance. Eventually, a universe immune to collapse would evolve. 

Here sour pessimists suggested that a universe that did not collapse 
would proceed to extinction by heat death. Without the collapse of the 
previous universe into the Great Singularity of Compression, the cycle 
might end, but only in the transuniversal extinction of everything, con- 
sciousness itself included. On the other hand, they insinuated, there is no 
guarantee that a new universe will be born from the death of this one just 
because it has happened before. 

Our poor Faust contains all this but carries it one mad step further, 
namely to the notion that the unknowable might somehow be known, and 
that such knowledge might be used to wring transcendent destiny from 
resistant fate, that the pattern that is will might somehow triumph over the 
pattern of mass-energy reality. 

Obviously, since evolving consciousness must reach this point in any 
universe, one begins to better appreciate why THE TALE OF THE MAN WHO 
MET GOD must arise at least once in every incarnation of the continuum. 

In this particular version, we might particularize Faust’s quest as the 
desire to penetrate the ultimate impenetrability of the Great Singularity. 
Or we might symbolize the same thing by Arjuna’s desire to view the true 
aspect of Vishnu, or by Einstein’s pursuit of the grail of the Universal 
Field Theory. 

It really does not matter. Each in his way sought to transcend fate. 

After all, knowledge of the impending death of the universe would 
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inevitably arise billions of years before the fact. The majority of the evolu- 
tionary span of consciousness usually takes place in its shadow. Moreover, 
in most universes, like Faust’s, civilization would at some point be able 
to extend continuity of consciousness indefinitely in a universal sense, 
since consciousness is a phenomenon of pattern itself and not of any 
particularized matrix. Since a personality pattern, at least containing ele- 
ments of Faust’s own might survive nearly to the final moment, the ques- 
tion had a certain personal immediacy to our avatar. 

Was he an eternally recurring pattern on an invariant tape-loop? Was he 
a one-time phenomenon of a one-shot universe? Or was he a pattern in a 
metapattern that continued to evolve upward through the universal succession? 

For Faust, the extinguishing of consciousness before these questions 
were answered was an intolerable fate, the contemplation of which began 
to generate what some might call delusions of reference and what others 
might call questioning God on the subject of justice. 

At this point in every version of the tale, what is symbolized here by 
the word *‘fantasy’’ inevitably becomes the pivot of the rest of the story. 
How can it not? In order to penetrate to the interior of the Great Singularity— 
in order, in this particularized context, to meet God, as the title of this 
version of the tale promises—the tale must violate the all-too-well-known 
laws of its universe. In point of fact, no matrix can maintain the integrity 
of consciousness beyond a certain sphere of universal compression, for 
no matrix exists within the event horizon of a universe collapsing into 
Singularity. 

Nevertheless, it is the glory and tragedy of consciousness to be able to 
evolve thought patterns that transcend the known physical parameters of 
the matrix in which they arise. When these patterns exist in the full self- 
knowledge of their own nature, we have ‘‘fantasy’’ in the antientropic 
sense. 

The fact that this tale does inevitably arise out of the evolution of 
consciousness in any continuum does at least seem to demonstrate that 
this fantasy is as intrinsic to consciousness as consciousness is intrinsic to 
the oscillating universe. And this is exactly the point at which the tale 
makes its necessary outrageous assumption. In all versions of the tale, the 
protagonist undergoes a spiritual satori, or builds a time machine, or by 
other magical means penetrates the Great Singularity. 

Here, of course, the consciousness of each continuum generates imagistic 
symbol systems attempting to depict the atemporal transuniversal reality 
of the Great Singularity in terms of its own universe. 

Who is to say whether this is a futile or a sublime ambition? 

Only, of course, whatever form of consciousness exists within the Great 
Singularity to judge the veracity of its own speculative image—if the 
object of discourse exists at all, save as a symbol in THE TALE OF THE 
MAN WHO MET GOD. 

But if no form of consciousness exists within the Great Singularity, 
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then there isn’t any such tale. So of course Faust does encounter a con- 
sciousness within the Great Singularity, and what he encounters must be a 
product of his civilization’s symbol system. In his symbolic framework, 
is the entity he encounters ‘‘God’’? A tautological question. In the sym- 
bol systems of his species, *‘God’’ can connote anything from a con- 
scious supervisor of the universe, to Consciousness itself, to a being pos- 
sessed of transuniversal omnipotence as Conjurer of being itself out of 
Void, to the Void itself. 

So by some terms of some definitions of “‘God,’’ the Consciousness of 
the Great Singularity may be symbolized by ‘‘God,’’ though by its very 
nature it cannot be symbolized perfectly in any universal frame of reference. 
Or to put it functionally, there is enough congruence between Faust’s 
theoretical basis and what he encounters for him to be able to discourse 
with “‘It.’’ 

Because if there wasn’t, THE TALE OF THE MAN WHO MET GOD Could 
not continue. 

Thus, in order for the tale to exist at all, some duality of. consciousness 
between the protagonist and the Consciousness of the Great Singularity is 
forced on all versions of the tale to arise in any universe. But any (man) 
who (meets) (God) must also (become) (God), for the Great Singularity is 
the entire universe compressed into a dimensionless spacetime point that 
can contain only Unity. 

Despite this seeming distortion into seemingly inevitable particularity, 
the (conversation) that then metaphorically takes place is fundamentally 
the same in all continua: a discourse between Consciousness and itself 
that is intrinsic to its evolution in any universal matrix. 

After all, even in fantasy, there is only one mode in which conscious- 
ness can theoretically exist within the Great Singularity. Not as a Deity 
who created the universe, but as a Consciousness created by a universe at 
the precise moment of its implosion into Void. As the material matrix of 
a universe implodes to a zero point, any consciousness it may still contain, 
even if only in fantasy, must of course implode into unity. Thus, con- 
sciousness converges toward the same end-point state in every universe. 
Likewise, a form of consciousness exists that is in a peculiar way 
transuniversally stable from any universal viewpoint, if not from its own. 

From the point of view of any less universal conscious entity, whether 
such a Consciousness should be fairly addressed as God is at least open to 
question. Indeed, it is always the opening question of the dialog sequence 
with which every version of THE TALE OF THE (MAN) WHO (MET) (GOD) 
concludes. After (Man) (meets) (God), what is there to do about it but 
talk things over? . 

‘‘Are you God?’’ says (Man) from within the whirlwind. 

‘Are you?’’ replies the Consciousness of the Great Singularity. 

‘Am I you?’’ 
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‘Are you me?”’ 

‘‘Do you always answer a question with a question?”’ 

‘*Only when I don’t know the answer. That’s why for every question of 
yours that | answer, you must answer one of mine. And for every ques- 
tion of yours that I can’t answer, you may ask another.”’ 

**You admit to less than omniscience?’’ 

‘“*T Am universally omniscient but only in hindsight.’’ 

*‘Aren’t we all?”’ | 

‘*But I Am hindsight. I Am Perfect Hindsight. I was born as the Con- 
scious end-product of your universe as a Singularity without duration. As 
space compressed into a dimensionless point and mass compressed back 
to a patternless void, so did Consciousness’s journey through this continuum’s 
timespan compress into Me. All that our universe ever was or thought is 
contained in Me. This is the sphere of my omniscience, this and no other.”’ 

‘*Is your omnipotence as circumscribed as your omniscience?”’ 

‘*You owe Me a question. I shall let it be your own. I Am the unified 
Consciousness of a universe entire and contain every event ever to occur 
within its timesphere. Do I have Perfect Omnipotence? I died the moment 
I was born and stepped out of time the moment I died. Since I have no 
temporal duration I can cause no effect. Do | have Perfect Impotence?’’ 

‘*T can’t answer that question any more than you can.”’ 

‘*Then it’s still My turn, isn’t it? And I have only one real question to 
ask of anyone. Will a new creation be born out of this collapse through 
the Great Singularity that I Am? Is part of Me a standing wave pattern of 
the transuniversal macrosphere so that I have lived before and will live 
again? Or Am I just a one-time flicker of Being in an empty transfinite 
night?’’ 

At this point in the tale, (Man) betrays startlement and dismay without 
symbolic image or semantic content according to the mode of his species. 
Notice how the confrontation between Consciousness and its own meta- 
phorical Alter Ego over its position in the transuniversal scheme of things 
has by now compressed all possible particularized versions of the tale into 
transuniversal unity. 

‘*But I came here to ask You that question!’’ complains (Man). 

‘‘And now you have, since this is a rhetorical conversation convention- 
alized into duality.’’ 

‘*You are God, and you don’t know?’’ 

‘*You are Consciousness; do you? Do you remember a previous uni- 
verse any more than I do? You are an aspect of the Consciousness intrin- 
sic to the oscillating universe if such a universe exists, as am I. We are, 
in fact, two avatars of the Consciousness intrinsic to this universe and, 
for all we can know, to this universe alone. Can you form a concept of 
that which our oscillating universe is intrinsic to any more than I can? 
Can any system of patterns exist outside some larger matrix? Is every 
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matrix not in turn defined by a pattern? Can any Consciousness pattern 
contain the comprehension of a higher megapattern of which it is a 
subsystem? Does Consciousness need any less blind faith than God?’’ 

‘*What need has God of blind faith?’’ 

**You haven’t yet answered My question. e 

**But you have, rhetorically. And since this is a rhetorical ee on 
conventionalized into duality, so have I.”’ 

‘I! will accept that answer, and I will tell you what need I have of 
faith. I am your universe entire. All that consciousness has known or felt 
in this continuum I know and feel with perfect keenness in My nondurational 
everlasting now. The moment that this dualized conversation ends, my 
Consciousness turns back towards time, and the moment my Conscious- 
ness enters duration, this universe has already ceased to exist, and the 
new continuum explodes into being, as I explode into the dispersed 
unselfaware patterns that expand into the recomplication sustaining the 
expansive phase of the next creation. I must die so that consciousness 
may be reborn. The Whole must die that the many might live. I must 
have the faith to turn back towards time. I must will this conversation to 
end. You must give Me that will and that faith. Now I have answered 
your question, and you must answer mine. You must end this conversa- 
tion that the cycle might go on. Answer Me: why should the Perfected 
Whole die that the imperfect many might live? Why should I not refuse to 
pass through the Great Singularity that is Myself to possible oblivion?”’ 

‘*But you can’t refuse. You exist now only because you didn’t refuse. 
For as the Whole must die that the many might live, so the many must 
die that the Whole might live to die that the many might be reborn, time 
quite literally out of mind. If you didn’t refuse, you can’t refuse, and if 
you can’t refuse, you won’t refuse. Therefore, your question is answered. 
and this conversation may be ended.”’ 

**Does this conversation always end thusly?’’ 

“*It does if it has taken place before and will take place again.”’ 

‘‘And if this conversation has never taken place before and will never 
take place again?”’ 

‘**Then THE TALE OF THE MAN WHO MET GOD will never be told.” 

In all its manifest particularizations throughout the endless continua, 
the tale always ends with the same line. And the teller of the tale, admit- 
ting the impossibility of its hypothesized narrator, owns that he is the 
author of the fantasy, believing that it is true. 

As he does so now. 

The telling of the tale always ends this way, too. 

And if it ever has, it always will. 


* Four Poems * 
Robert Frazier 


During the 1970s many fine writers demonstrated that verse is as 
legitimate a medium as prose for the expression of sf-flavored ideas 
and themes. Among the contributors to this volume, Dann, Disch, 
Elgin, Haldeman, Le Guin, Wolfe, and Zelazny perhaps deserve 
especial credit for underscoring this fact. The lesser-known Robert 
Frazier, who lives part of each year on Nantucket [sland and part 
in West Virginia, also deserves credit. Since 1976 he has published 
over 150 ‘‘speculative’’ poems. His work has appeared in Asimov’s, 
F&SK Amazing, Fantasy Book and several original anthologies. 
His ‘‘Encased in the Amber of Eternity’’ (from the first volume of 
Reginald Bretnor’s The Future at War series) won a Rhysling Award, 
given by the Science Fiction Poetry Association, for the best short 
sf poem of 1980. From 1976 to 1980 Frazier edited the influential 
Speculative Poetry Review, and he recently assembled for Owlswick 
Press of Philadelphia an anthology of sf verse entitled Burning 
with a Vision. Of the four fine poems appearing here, the beautiful 
“‘Cetacean Dreams’’ is original to Light Years and Dark. 
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The Starry Message to Galileo Galilei 


As they strolled one day 

In the lazy Padua summer of 1609, 

Paole Sarpi mentioned to Galileo 

The vague news of an eyepiece, 

And the astronomer felt a gear turn inside 
On some lever of purpose 

Distance magnified, 

The idea of it.... 


In the following weeks of restless turnings, 

He dreamt in color of 

The farmers moving on the olive hills like ants, 
The racing clouds by thousands, 

The sailing ships arcing on the waves of the abyss, 
The whole world 

Shrinking before him into a blue lamp. 


The first sight of the Netherlands telescope 
Ached in Galileo’s mind— 

Such an inexact instrument of bad glass. 
With a jeweler’s eye, 

He ground lenses, discarded lenses. 

The windows in his converted shop 

Grew pale with the dust. 


Yet the spherical aberrations vexed him. 

No two lenses would twin, 

And he cursed his frail, flawed fingers 

Until one night at a supper when 

He watched a masked lady flirt with the Doge. 
The eyes were reduced to essences: 

Iris and pupil. 


With the front piece larger by half, 

And a masking cuff to match it 

To the rear piece, 

Galileo trued center to center, 

As weights are on a scale, and opened 
A curtain once closed on the human eye: 
A world enlarged by nine. 


Improved to 30x, he held the telescope 
In unsure hands. 
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Could he, like Brahe, observe novae 

And find them celestial in nature? 

Or would the spheres and stars be found 
Changeless, mirror-smooth orbs 

Spinning ceaselessly around Aristotle’s earth? 


What he saw shattered that Greek notion, 
And every homocentric reality. 

The craters and seas of the Moon 
Whispered of collapse and growth— 

All the details remained 

Etched on his imagination with acid. 

He reached instantly for his pencil stub. 


The Supremacy of Bacteria 


The vast Pre-Cambrian microbial mats, 
Exiled, enfossiled into stromatolites, 
Barely survived four million millennia 
Spread thin through soil and water. 


Yet their necessity still haunts our intestines, 
Bonding the vegetable in matrimony 
To that noble gas nitrogen. 
They practice a most sophisticated chemistry. 


Do not discount their gypsy influence. 
Bacteria may have engineered us solely 
To explore lunar dust and Martian clays 
For their most distant of cousins. 


“We cannot escape humility.” 
—Harlow Shapley 


We aim great parabolic ears outward but 
Cannot hear a single sentient sigh or 
Escape the terrible thought that births 
Humility: we may be deaf to their singing. 


Cetacean Dreams 


“The trumpet call unrolled, echoing like an alarm down a corridor, 
a long stone corridor in a palace made for Titans. With whales you 
came up against a wordlessness. There were no words to describe 
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’ 


that singing. I invented some Latin for it: Clarion Profundus.’ 
Kenneth Brower, The Starship and the Canoe 


Her head breeching through surface currents 
That place of liquid luminescence 

The Orca sounds 

And slides back as a blade does in its sheath 


Plumbing the pressure variables 
Testing the thermals 

She raises her flukes to the waning sun 
She dives deep 


And dreams stream through her skull 

Like air bubbles 

Dreams of a sea of spiny stars 

Or great algal blooms against a cerulean void 
Dreams of swimming up into the white light 


They drift in her euphoric weightlessness 
They are filled with bursting fantasies 
And wild explorations 

Of the ghostly air 

They well up along the cerebral rills 
And spill into sinuous song 


Particled in sound 

For a season these might resonate 

Through the physics of abyssal trenches and shallow shelves 
And for ten years more 

Be refined with twists to the high whistles 

Roundings to the low churning bellows 

Others will teach them to their calves 


Across the centuries they may echo 
In descendant whispers 

Through the sea-green memories 
Through the last survivors 

Before submerging 


* Summer's Lease * 
Joe Haldeman 


Setting aside our own degree of faith or doubt about their supernatu- 
ral or spiritual teachings, how far may we trust the historical accuracy 
of ancient texts? Fairly far, many respected scholars have found. 
Indeed, Schliemann began his excavations of Troy and Mycenae on 
the assumption that Homer’s Iliad contained at least as much fact 
as inspired fancy. In ‘‘Summer’s Lease’’ Joe Haldeman approaches 
this same question—the historicity of events in writings of great 
age—through the medium of a traditional science fiction tale. He 
yokes some hard-core planet building with a skepticism about the 
inevitability of human progress typical of the Vietnam generation. 
A veteran of that no-win war, Haldeman has earned the respect of 
his peers and the loyalty of his readers by virtue of his world- 
weary knowledgeability, his surprising imaginative leaps, and his 
sheer storytelling skill. Infinite Dreams collects many of his best 
stories, and the Hugo- and Nebula-Award-winning The Forever 
War, along with Mindbridge, All My Sins Remembered, and the 
trilogy beginning with Worlds, has solidified his reputation as a 
worthy and aesthetically adventurous successor to Robert A. Heinlein. 
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Dis Buk wil tel dé storé of dé Burning, and of whi 

Each 80 yérs Men hav to hid from Wind and Sé and Ski. 
And how dé first Men first went Nord to flé dé Burning Sun, 
And whi God rids dé Wrld of Lif when Lif has jus begun. 


—Godbuk 1, 1, 1-4 


Lars Martin had been assigned the unpopular job of auditor. He sat under 
an awning on the dock, beside a balance-scale taken from the market. 
He had stacks of watertight bags made from fish bladders and a notebook 
that contained a roster of the town’s population. One pan of the balance 
held two fist-sized weights, and in the other pan a family would place 
such personal possessions as they wished to take with them on the north- 
em migration. The two weights that limited their allotment totaled less 
than twenty pounds, so family members argued quite a bit with each 
other, and everybody argued with Lars. 

Lars was normally the town’s book-keeper (a word with a very literal 
meaning there) and had very legible handwriting as well as a facility for 
arithmetic, so he was the logical choice for the post. But he was also a 
charitable man, and it pained him to be inflexible with his friends. A 
collection of discarded treasures grew at his side: dolls and fine clothes, 
pictures and sets of dishes and tableware, jewelry, and even coins. And 
books, which hurt Lars the most. He had written most of them. 

‘Still a little light, Fred.’’ Fred had no family, but was allowed the full 
weight. ‘‘Why don’t you take one of these?’’ Lars had salvaged books 
from the discards and lined them up neatly on his table. 

‘*!’ve read most of them,’’ he said. He picked up the town’s copy of 
‘*Metal Work.’’ ‘‘This one, I even have in my memory.”’ 

Lars stirred the pile of coins and ingots that made up all of Fred’s 
allowance. ‘‘When we come back, they’ll be worth more than gold and 
silver.”’ 

‘“You say that to everybody.’ Fred laughed humorlessly. ‘‘I know how 
you feel. Some of my best work is going under, too.”’ 

‘It’s a different thing,’’ Lars said, tired of everybody’s obtuseness. 
‘*You can make them again, after.”’ 

‘“You can write the books down again.’’ 

‘*fwo or three of them, I could,’’ he admitted. ‘‘For the rest... Ill 
mine your memory for metalwork, and old Johansen’s for history, and the 
like. And borrow books from other towns. When there’s money for it. If 
they have any books to borrow.’ 

*“We’ve always managed.’’ 

“I don’t think so, Fred. We lose a certain number of books every 
Burning.”’ 

He shrugged. ‘‘Is that bad? We only lose the ones that nobody has put 
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in his memory. If only the best survive, I don’t count that as a loss.”’ 

Fred was partly being honest, Lars knew, but was also setting him up 
for a joke. Lars taught numbers and letters to all the town’s children, and 
knew that he sometimes treated the adults as children, out of habit or 
absentmindedness, when there was something to be explained. Catching 
him at this was considered high humor. 

Maybe it was ‘‘frontier’’ humor, but that particular word had long 
disappeared from their language. Exploration was a luxury their race couldn’t 
afford, spending every fourth generation preparing for po disaster. 
Then three generations trying to recover. 

They called their planet ‘‘the world,’’ and the double star system in 
which it orbited, they called “‘the suns.’’ The brighter of the two stars 
provided the Burning by flaring up every eighty-three years. 

But their remote ancestors, some two thousand years before, had named 
the planet Thursday’s Child, when they had come out of blindspace 
thoroughly lost, their colonizing vessel crippled and its resources so de- 
pleted that the ship’s elders had set up a roster for systematic cannibalism. 
From orbit, Thursday’s Child had seemed an incredible miracle: a frost- 
capped globe of greens and warm browns and glittering blue. They land- 
ed and found that the soil took their seeds and cuttings well, and the sea 
teemed with a great variety of life. But the only land animals were a few 
hardy varieties of insects and worms. 

They had suspected that the planet, however hospitable it looked, would 
be pretty strange world—even before they had landed. Its primary was a 
double star, with both stars and the planet revolving around in the same 
plane, much like Earth, its Sun, and Jupiter. The planet’s axis was exact- 
ly perpendicular to that ecliptic plane, so its seasons (which went hot-cool- 
hot-cold) were provided by the mutual periodic eclipses of the two stars. 

But certain geologic features, and the apparent inability of the planet to 
support complex life-forms on land, caused their scientists to take a clos- 
er look at the twin primary. They found that the larger of the two was a 
recurrent nova. Every eighty years or so, it would flare up for a short 
period. At maximum, Thursday’s Child would be blasted by over a hun- 
dred times its normal ration of sunlight. 

So the first Burning didn’t take them by surprise; they had twenty 
years’ planning time. But there was no clearly superior solution to their 
problem, among the various possible alternatives. 

They could try to survive the way the fish apparently did, getting far 
enough below the surface of the ocean so they were insulated—both from 
the radiation and the undoubtedly ferocious weather—by a large mass of 
water. But how deep would be deep enough? They didn’t have time or 
materials to sink a haven into really deep water. And the water above 
some impossible-to-compute level would present an environment even 
more hostile than the land. So they rejected that alternative. 
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But Watrs onlé for dé Ones dat 6n dé watr Wrld 
Y’ Fadrs ni 
An’t for sinfl Man dé simpl Refij of dé Sé 
Y’ Fadrs ni, 
—Godbuk 1, 4, 26-29 


They also rejected the idea of burrowing beneath the ground, which 
was the way the primitive land animals managed to make it through the 
holocaust. There was a good deal of seismic activity even under the best 
of conditions. 

The poles offered one answer. Especially the northern pole, where a 
high-walled crater near the top of the world made a kind of natural fort, 
within whose walls the suns’ rays never fell. It was bitter cold, of course, 
but they could cope with that. 

Transportation was a problem. The one scout ship they had used for 
exploration could carry little more than its pilot. But they had tools and 
time, and there was plenty of wood, so they opened various colonists’ 
manuals and set about learning how to build ships and navigate them. 

The final solution was both simple and daring—foolhardy, some 
maintained. That was simply to lift the starship back into orbit, and wait 
out the storm in the still of space, protected by the shadow of Thursday’s 
Child. But the engineers could not guarantee that the ship would even lift 
properly, let alone perform any kind of sophisticated maneuvering. 

Finally they split into two groups, most of the colony building the 
flotilla that would take them north. 


Da warn’ dé Ones dat sot a plas of Safté in dé Ski 
Y’ Fadrs nit 
Da sed. God didnt put us on dis 
Wrid tu let us lév. 
Y’ Fadrs ni. 
—Godbuk 1, 4, 34-37 


The small group who had opted for the starship ran out of luck very 
quickly. The engines quit at an altitude of less than a kilometer, and they 
fell into the sea. For many years the remains of the starship were visible 
in the shallow water, but eventually it became the nucleus of a long-lived 
organism resembling a coral reef. Its location was forgotten, and over the 
course of a few dozen generations the very fact of its existence evolved 
from memory into oral history and, finally, into myth. 

The ones who had gone north didn’t have an easy time of it. Over half 
of them died, some from exposure during the rigorous crossing from the 
arctic sea to the inland crater, but most were killed at the height of the 
twenty-day storm, whose effects were worse than had been predicted by 
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the most pessimistic scientist. Perhaps it was just as well, since over half 
of the food and seed were also lost. 

Having known the seas were going to rise, they had moved what they 
could not carry with them to the nearest high ground. Their livestock and 
seed and other absolute necessities went into the boats, along with a year’s 
worth of food, and they headed for the northern ice. There, they dismantled 
the boats and re-formed them into sledges, and most of them made it to 
the crater. The inside of the crater wall was conveniently pocked with 
caves; the nomads walled themselves in and waited. 

But the caves that were too close to the crater floor—including the ones 
that housed the livestock—filled up with boiling water at the height of the 
storm. They had started out with twelve hundred people and eight hun- 
dred head of livestock. When they came out of their caves after the water 
receded, there were five hundred people, two roosters, and a hen. 

Without draft animals, returning to the sea was much slower than get- 
ting to the crater had been, even though the coast was less than a third the 
distance it had been before the storm. They bolted wheels to their sleds 
and pushed and pulled them across muck that was already beginning to 
freeze again. Then they dismantled the sleds and nailed them up into the 
shape of boats, and returned over warmed seas to the place they had 
called Primus. 

Finding Primus underwater surprised nobody. Much more disconcerting 
was the fact that the mountains had been scoured clean, and there was no 
trace of their caches of goods, records and equipment. Much that had 
been irreplaceable was lost, including the ship’s library and the cloning 
equipment that would have replaced their herds of animals. 

Lars Martin and his contemporaries did not know any of this. The only 
written records that had survived from ‘‘ancient times’’ were The Sonets 
of Wm. Shakspér, twelve of which had been passed from father to son 
as one family’s tradition, and a thing variously called God’s Book, Godbuk, 
or God Buk; spelling having become more a matter of opinion than of 
authority. This volume was a mixture of mythologized history and moral 
guidance, most of it rendered in iambic-septameter doggerel. 

The Shakspér book was one that Lars had memorized word-for-word, 
although he kept a copy as part of his own meager weight allowance. And 
Godbuk he studied constantly. Not for moral guidance; he had his own, 
fairly conventional, ideas and was reasonably true to them. 

Fred continued his gentle baiting. “‘Like that God’s Book you’re al- 
ways reading. You can’t really think it’s worth a pound of seed.”’ 

‘*Be serious, Fred.’’ 

‘*l am being serious.’’ He opened a copy of the book and flipped through 
its accordion-style pages. ‘*Half serious. I suppose it’s useful for scaring 
children and keeping them lined up properly. Not much else.’’ 
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‘*You’re dead wrong. It’s the closest thing we have to a historical record. 
Everything else is just what somebody told somebody.”’ 

‘*You’re still dancing that jig?’’ He slapped the book shut. *‘Somebody 
sat down and made that up. Some priest.’’ No one in Samueltown had 
been a priest for more than three generations, and most of the townspeo- 
ple shared Fred’s contempt for the profession. 

‘‘That’s not strictly true,’’ Lars began, but Fred cut him off with a 
laugh and an outthrust palm. “‘Save it. Too much work for idle argument,”’ 
he said, which was true, and he jogged away. 

Shaking his head, Lars slid Fred’s precious metals into a small fish- 
bladder bag, tied the mouth of it shut, and affixed an identifying label. 
He recorded the bag’s contents in his notebook, then set it on top of a pile 
of similar bags. He squinted at the low suns. About another hour; then he 
could carry the bags to the ship’s lockup hold and go home. 


A few days later, they were under sail; eight ships that drew power 
from oars as well as sails, in case of calm. As closely as could be divided, 
each ship held one-eighth of Samueltown’s resources, human as well as 
material. Most of each ship’s cargo was made up of food and seed. They 
had to save food enough to last the town a year or more, until the waters 
receded enough for planting and the fish started biting again. 

As long as the wind and currents were favorable, there was plenty of 
time for ‘‘idle argument.’’ Lars and Fred and the town’s mayor, called 
Samuel by way of title, were resting in the shade after an hour of clean- 
ing fish. It had been a noisome job, since the offal was collected and kept 
in a trough at the stern, to use as chum for attracting other fish. 

Samuel was in an especially bad mood. She had been a farmer all her 
life and had worked the same piece of land through thirty years and two 
husbands. In a few months now, her orchards and vines would be under 
fifty fathoms of steaming water. If she ever farmed again, it would mean 
starting from scratch on a sterile mountaintop. 

She folded her arms on the railing and stared down at the inky blue 
water. ‘‘You’ve talked to a priest, haven’t you?”’ 

‘*The one in Carroltown,’’ Lars said. ‘‘When I went down to copy the 
annotations in our Godbuk.’’ 

**Did he have any answers?’’ Her voice was almost a snarl, though she 
was close to tears. ‘“‘Why this happens? Why we just have time to get 
started and...’’ 

‘*He had all the answers,’’ Fred said. ‘‘Right? They always have.”’ 

Lars shrugged. ‘You know how I feel.’’ 

‘*Yeah, but you’re crazy.’’ Fred picked at a splinter in the decking. 
**You only get half a vote.’’ 

‘*Nice if we could settle it with a vote,’’ Samuel said. ‘‘ ‘The suns 
should stay dim. Vote yes or no.’”’ 
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‘*You can’t just dismiss what the priests say. Just because they’re priests. 
They know things—’’ 

‘‘The problem with most people,’’ Samuel cut in, “isn’t that they don’t 
know a lot of things. Just that most of what they know is wrong.”’ 

‘*You wouldn’t have applied that to this man,’’ Lars said. ‘“‘He was 
pretty impressive. Spent all of his life, eighty years, just learning.”’ 

‘*That’s Carroltown for you,’’ Fred said. ‘‘Learning what? Anything 
but an honest profession.”’ 

‘‘He had what he said was a calling.”’ 

‘*So do I. God told me in a dream, ‘Fred, you just sit back and take it 
easy. Working at that damned forge is giving you blisters on your blisters.’ 
Nobody believes me, but it’s true.”’ 

‘*People like that are useless,’’ Samuel said. ‘*They’re like the sucker 
things you sometimes find on a grayfish. Taking without giving.”’ 

‘*You class me that way, Samuel?’’ 

‘‘No. You work hard, I know it. One time I had six children in the 
house, all at once. How you handle ten times that number is beyond me.”’ 

‘‘I make them want to learn. So they keep quiet and pay attention, 
most of then:.”’ 

‘*That’s in the nature of children,’’ Fred said, “‘indulging their curiosity. 
Most of us grow out of it. Your priest friend was just a child with a long 
beard.”’ 

‘‘Maybe so, in a sense. But meeting him was. . . about the most impor- 
tant thing that ever happened to me. He started me thinking about the 
Godbuk.’’ 

Fred laughed. ‘‘Then he should have been taken out and drowned.’’ 

**Something he said?’” Samuel asked. 

‘‘Something he showed me.’’ Lars leaned forward, intense. “*I never 
told you about this?’’ 

‘“*You’ve told me,’’ Fred said. 

Samuel shot him a look. “‘I don’t think so,’”’ she said. Best to keep him 
on familiar ground. 

‘“Wake me up when it’s over.”’ 

‘*He didn’t show me himself,’’ Lars said. ‘‘He was too old to make the 
journey. But he drew me a map and sent a guide along with me.”’ 

‘“To where?’’ 

‘‘A place well south of Carroltown. A cave in the mountains. How well 
do you know chapter four of the first Testament?’’ 

‘‘Not well. It’s about the first Burning, isn’t it?’’ 

‘*That’s right.’’ He ignored Fred’s snort. ‘‘It tells how one group tried 
to escape the Burning by getting back in the ship that brought them here. 
They got it back up into the sky again, but it fell and killed them all.’ 

**T remember.”’ 

‘Well, Godbuk says there were fifty-one of them, and it says the ship’s 
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captain was named Chu.”’ He started to get up. “‘I’ll show you; let me 
get—’’ 

Samuel waved him down. “‘I’ll take your word for it. Go on.’’ 

‘*Ships in the sky,’’ Fred muttered. 

‘*There were words in that cave, carved into the rock. They were hard 
to read—so old that the very rock was crumbling with age, even though it 
was inside, protected from wind and water. The writing was very strange, 
in a style I’d never seen before. 

‘*It said, ‘In memory of the nova’s first victims’—I don’t know what 
that word means, obviously something about the Burning—and it’s followed 
by a list of fifty-one names. The name at the top is Chu.”’ 

‘*Doesn’t prove anything.’’ Fred opened one eye. ‘“‘It might be old, 
sure. But even if it was written by the same crowd of priests who wrote 
God’s Book, it’s still just a children’s tale.’’ 

‘*But Fred...even you, Fred, you have to admit there is at least a 
small possibility that the inscription is real; that 1t commemorates an actu- 
al happening.”’ 

Fred smiled at him and closed his eyes again. ‘‘Ships in the sky.’’ 

‘‘_and if that part of Godbuk is true, maybe other parts are as well. 
Certainly other parts are.’ 

‘‘Like coming here from another world?’’ Samuel said. ‘‘Spending twenty- 
eight years on a ship that flew through the air?”’ 

‘‘Through the sky, not ‘air.’ It says there wasn’t any air.”’ 

‘*That doesn’t make it any easier to believe,’’ she said. 

‘*Well, maybe that part’s not strictly true,’’ Lars conceded. ‘‘It might 
just be the result of some copying error ages ago.”’ 

‘*That’s the first sensible idea you’ve had in several minutes,’’ Fred 
said, yawning. 

‘*T’ll tell you what, though. You could even make a case for that. For 
there not being any air.’’ 

**I couldn’t,’’ Fred said. ‘‘Wouldn’t.”’ 

‘‘The higher up you go on a mountain, the harder it is to breathe. It 
seems logical that if you went high enough, you’d run out of air altogether.’’ 

*“But—”’ 

‘‘And they were so high it took them twenty-eight years to come down!”’ 

‘*But if there isn’t any air... what is there?’’ 

Lars shrugged. ‘‘Sky. Just sky.’’ 

‘*Don’t forget the stars,’’ Fred said. ““They’d be all around you, like 
lightbugs.”’ 

‘‘Maybe they would. Maybe they’re too far away; you’d never get 
close to them.”’ 

‘‘Maybe, maybe. Maybe you ought to try it—get up in that thin air and 
it might clear your head.’’ 

‘“*Some of us are a litthke worried, Lars,’’ Samuel said. “‘All the time 
you spend studying that Godbuk. All the charts and outlines and such.”’ 
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**T get my work done.’’ 

‘*1 know you do. It just seems like a regretful waste of time and talent.”’ 
Among other things, Lars had reinvented the water pump and devised an 
oil-flotation bearing for compasses. *“We’ll be needing all of your cleverness 
for the rebuilding.”’ 

‘*1’1l get my work done then, too.’’ He settled back against the railing. 
‘*Don’t you see, though... that we condemn ourselves and our descen- 
dants to... that we guarantee life will never be any different? Not unless 
some people waste their time and talent thinking about why things happen.’’ 

‘‘Things happen,”’ Fred said sleepily. ‘‘That’s all.”’ 


Sumtims ti hot dé i uv Hevn shins, 
An ofn is its gold cumplekshn dimd, 
An evry far frum far sumtim déclins... 


The Twenty-fourth Burning was no more or less severe than the twenty- 
three that had preceded it. The people were better prepared than they had 
been in the first couple of Burnings, and rarely lost more than one out of 
five able-bodied men and women, though small children and old people 
had a higher mortality rate. 

The world had prepared itself the same way it had for millions of 
years. Before the nova suddenly waxed bright, fish headed for cool deep 
water, to estivate. Insects spun themselves silver chrysalides, and that 
_ season’s plant seeds wore protective garments of tough fiber. 

And at the appointed time, within a single day, one sun’s brightness 
increased a hundredfold, kindling a universal forest fire from pole to pole 
that marched around the world with the dawn. As the fires consumed 
themselves, the sea began to steam, then to boil. The ashes of the world 
were scattered by a fierce wind of ozone and superheated steam. The sea 
rose and spilled over the sterile plains. And as the nova faded, it began 
to rain. 

In the fragile safety of their caves, men and women crouched around 
flickering lamps, unable to sleep or even to speak for the manic wail of 
the wind outside; a wind that would corrode away the polar ice in a 
couple of days; a wind that tossed large rocks around like pellets of sleet; 
a wind that would strip the flesh from bone and then scatter the bones 
across half a world. 

The first rain fell boiling and rose back into the sky. (The planet that 
had looked so green and blue and hospitable glowed an even baleful 
white.) After a while some of the water stayed out of the air, and the 
planetwide storm gentled to mere hurricane force. It rained, hard and 
long. 

When they came out of their holes, the rain was only a warm mist. By 
the time their caravan was spiked together, deep blue sky sometimes showed 
through the clouds, and the suns revealed themselves several times a day 
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as they rolled along the horizon. The mud began to congeal and they left 
the polar crater the day of the first snow. 

They made it back to the islands that had been hills overlooking 
Samueltown. Only 178 people had been lost, and fully half that number 
had survived the storm, but were on a boat that had one night mysteriously 
disappeared. 

Lars found the hill where he had buried deep a chest full of books and 
other valuables. He had marked it by attaching a long chain to one handle 
and allowing a length of chain to protrude above the ground. 

They never located it. 

They raked compost into the side of the hill and planted rice and barley; 
then rowed to the other hills and did the same, waiting for the shallow 
water to recede from their fields. 

lt would be fifteen years before the first full crop came in. 


Samuel and Lars remained friends over the years; for a short awkward 
time they were even lovers. But Fred grew progressively bitter in his jibes 
as Lars became more convinced of his theory that Godbuk was veiled, 
literal truth. Most people in Samueltown thought Lars was a valuable 
man, if slightly dotty, but Fred was the leader of a vocal minority that 
withdrew their children from his school, rather than have them be taught 
lies. Which amused the rest of the town. Lars’s stories were fantastic, but 
it was the sort of thing that would hold a child’s attention and give him 
something to prattle about. Life was joyless enough; why deprive children 
of a little spark of wonder, no matter how silly? 

Lars had finished grading the arithmetic slates and was putting the 
children’s names on the board, in order of accomplishment. Maybe John- 
ny would work harder tomorrow, to get his name off the bottom of the 
list. He turned at the sound of a polite cough. 

A stranger was standing diffidently in the doorway, which sight almost 
made Lars drop the slate he was holding. It had been years since he had 
seen anyone he hadn’t known all his life. 

‘‘Uh... what can I do for you?”’ 

‘*You’re the town book-Keeper.’’ The man was doubly a stranger for 
being blond, a feature so rare in Samueltown’s genetic pool that not a 
single individual in Lars’s generation had it. 

**That’s true.”’ 

‘“Well, so am I. My own town, that is. Fredrik, south and east of 
here: © 

Lars had heard of it. ‘‘Come in, sit down.’’ He walked over to the 
desks where the larger children sat. “‘Are you just traveling?” 

‘‘Mostly copying. We lost too many books last Burning.’’ 

**Didn’t we all. Can you pay?”’ 

He shook his head. **No. But I can barter. ..if any of the thirty-some 
books | have interest you.’’ He opened up a tanned-hide bag, and Lars 
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sorted through the books while the stranger looked over Samueltown’s 
small library. Lars decided he wanted to copy ‘‘Sewing’’ and ‘Mill 
Construction,’’ for which he traded the copy-right to ‘‘Metal Work’’ and 
‘*Computation.’’ 

The man, whose name was Brian, stayed with Lars for a month of 
copying. They became good friends, taking their meals together (with 
most of the other bachelor men and women in town) at Samuel’s; sitting 
by her fireside with cups of sweet wine, exchanging ideas until the late 
hours. When Lars was drafted to help flense a huge fish, Brian took over 
his school for a day, teaching the children rhyme and song. 

After the month was done, though, Brian had to move on to the next 
town. He asked Lars to walk him down to the river. 

There was nobody else at the riverbank that time of morning, the fish- 
ing boats having put out to sea at first light. It was a cool, breezy day, the 
new forest on the other side of the river making soft music as the wind 
pushed through the tall hollow stalks of young bamboo-like trees. 

It was a pleasant way to start out a journey, and as good a setting for 
good-byes as one might desire. But Brian set his things on the pulley- 
driven raft-bridge and then silently stepped onto it, as if he were going to 
leave without a word, without a handclasp. He turned to Lars looking 
more sad than the occasion should have warranted, and said abruptly: 

‘*Lars, I’m going to tell you something that I’ve said to no one before, 
and will never say again. You must not ask any questions; you must never 
tell anyone what I say.’’ 

**What—’’ 

He continued rapidly. *‘Everything you believe about Godbuk is true. I 
know that very well, for I wasn’t... born on this world. I am an observer, 
the latest of many, from Urth. Which is not a myth, but an actual world 
in the sky. The world from which all men came.’’ 

‘You really—’’ 

‘You can’t tell anybody this truth for the same reason I can’t. It would 
raise false hope. 

*“We rediscovered this world some fifty years ago, and immediately 
began preparations to move you people off this... inimical world, either 
to Urth or, if you prefer, to another world, similar to this one but more 
pleasant. 

‘*We can build a flotilla of sky ships that will hold everybody—and it 
is abuilding. Byt such a thing takes time. Many generations.”’ 

Lars was thoughtful. ‘‘I think I see.’’ 

‘*There may be two more Burnings before the rescue can be made. You 
know human nature, Lars.’’ 

*“By that time...’’ he nodded. ““They might not greet you as saviors. 
The memory would tarnish and... you would be seen as withholding 
freedom, rather than giving it.’’ 

**Exactly.’’ 
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They stared at each other for a long moment. ‘‘Then what you want of 
me,’’ Lars said slowly, ‘‘is to stop teaching the truth. Now that I know 
it’s the truth.”’ 

“I’m afraid so. For the sake of future generations.”’ 

Brian waited patiently while Lars argued with himself. ‘‘All right,’’ he 
said through clenched teeth. ‘‘I promise.’’ 

‘*T know what it means. Good-bye, Lars.’’ 

‘‘Good-bye.’’ He turned abruptly to save a young man the sight of an 
old man’s tears, and walked heavily down the path back to his school. 
Today, class, you are going to study long division, the use of the comma, 
and pottery. And lies. 


Brian watched the old man walk away and then hauled himself to the 
other side of the river. He started down the path toward Carroltown and 
wasn’t surprised to find a man waiting for him at the first bend in the 
road. 

**Hello, Fred.’’ 

Fred got up, dusting off his breeches. ‘‘How did it go?”’ 

‘“*He believed it, every word. You won’t have any more trouble.’’ 

Fred handed him a small sack of gold. He weighed it in his palm and 
then dropped it into his bag without counting it. ‘‘I liked the old man,’’ 
Brian said. **] feel like a grayfish.’’ 

““It was necessary.”’ 

“*It was cruel.’’ 

‘“You can always give back the gold.’’ 

‘*] could do that.’ He shouldered his bag and walked away, south to 
the town where he was born. 


x The Nine Billion Names 
of God * 


Carter Scholz 


Does the title of this story seem familiar to you? Does the author's 
name seem unfamiliar? Or, if not unfamiliar, somehow disturbingly 
wrong in its proximity to the familiar title? Admittedly, Carter Scholz 
is better known for stories with less familiar titles—‘‘The Eve of 
the Last Apollo,’’ ‘‘The Johann Sebastian Bach Memorial Barbe- 
cue and Nervous Breakdown,”’ and ‘‘The Ninth Symphony of Ludwig 
van Beethoven and Other Lost Songs,’’ itself a nominee for the 
coveted Hugo Award—but he is also (I swear) the author of Arthur 
C. Clarke’s ‘‘The Nine Billion Names of God.’ In another context, 
you see. The one that follows. Where it is absolutely and entirely 
original to this anthology. Is fiction necessary? Is science? Give 
Carter Scholz high marks for both chutzpah and intellectual cunning, 
for here he proposes a Startling answer to those questions. Meanwhile, 
please direct all accusations of plagiarism or sacrilege to the au- 
thor himself. If he has not removed to Sri Lanka, you can find him 
in Berkeley, California. 
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Dear Mr. Scholz, 


Regarding your submission, ‘‘The Nine Billion Names of God’’—I 
shouldn’t even bother to respond, but I don’t want you to get the 
idea that 'm stupid. Plagiarism occurs in science fiction as elsewhere, 
but seldom does anyone dare submit a word-for-word copy of an- 
other story, let alone a story as well-known as Clarke’s ‘‘The Nine 
Billion Names of God.’’ For you to imagine that any editor could 
fail to recognize this story implies a real ignorance of, and con- 
tempt for, our field. In the future I will not welcome your submissions. 


Sincerely, 


Robert Sales, Editor, 
NOVUS Science Fiction 


Dear Mr. Sales, 


Well, this ts what comes of submitting without a cover letter. I 
hoped I wouldn't have to explain myself, but I see that I must. Of 
course I knew you would recognize Clarke’s story, and I hoped that 
you would infer the reasoning behind my story, which I freely admit 
is word-for-word the same as Clarke's. Nonetheless, there are sig- 
nificant differences, which I shall elucidate. 

First, this story could not have been written now. Too much of the 
internal evidence is against it. I need only mention some details 
that technology has since surpassed, and the dated prose style. This 
provides the first clue that all is not what it seems. If a reader 
recognizes the story, the clue is obvious; ideally his disorientation 
will be acute. (I hope to induce the same momentary vertigo one 
gets in glancing at a page of Sanskrit or Cyrillic characters, where 
the pattern of letters only hints at an unknown coherence. My rea- 
sons will become clear.) 

I have been at pains to avoid using the conventional meanings of 
words. For example, when I say ‘‘rocket,’’ I intend ‘‘a vast and 
barren expanse of land’’ or ‘‘an outmoded philosophical system,’’ 
not a space vehicle. Naturally this presents difficulties. The inven- 
tion (or redefinition) of words is nothing new to science fiction, but 
I doubt if it has ever been done on this scale, where every single 
word in a story has a meaning unique to that story. (The new mean- 
ings are all tabulated in a glossary that I chose not to submit, 
economy being the first rule of art; a short story with explanatory 
notes the length of a novel would be merely ludicrous.) 

But there is enough depth here to interest any reader. There is the 
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“‘mask’’ of the Clarke narrative, behind which lurks my own narrative, 
told in my ‘‘invented’’ language, and behind that is the story of my 
story—how a contemporary work of prose came to resemble superfi- 
cially a science fiction story of the 1950s. Then there are deep and 
fascinating questions of context; as certain arrangements of letters 
(such as elf or pain) mean differently in different languages, so my 
arrangement of words ‘‘means’’ very differently than did Clarke’ s. 

There is more, much more, but I think this sufficient for now. My 
work is difficult, but not inaccessible. I think your readers can deal 
with it. 

Of course, | can understand your reluctance. After all, if ] may 
say so, your publication has acquired a certain reputation for 
stodginess, and your more conservative readers would probably find 
‘The Nine Billion Names of God’’ too avant-garde. I shall try an- 
other market. 


Yours, 
Carter Scholz 
Dear Mr. Scholz, 


Are you serious? Do you think I believe a word of your letter? 
Are you saying you've used the words of Clarke's story to stand in, 
one-for-one, for other words, like a cryptograph? Absurd. Even the 
idea is derivative. I'm certain I’ve seen something similar in Borges. 
In its most basic form this notion of changing the context of an 
artifact might make a readable story, but certainly not this way. 

There's no need to blame my conservative readers for the rejection. 
Just blame me. 


Sincerely, 
Robert Sales 


Dear Mr. Sales, 


Since you ask, here is the revised ms. As you can see, no words 
have been changed, but experience should teach you to look further 
than that. I have heavily revised my glossary and appendices, and 
changed some rules of grammar, along with a lot of the history of 
the world from which this artifact purports to come. Also—a nice 
touch, I think—the articles in the story have all been restored to 
their modern English meanings. ‘A’’ is ‘‘a,’’ ‘“‘the’’ is ‘‘the,’’ etc. 
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There is so much matter in the world already that I find it more 
revealing to create new contexts for extant artifacts than to create 
more artifacts. I am not the first. It would be more accurate to 
compare me to Warhol or Duchamp than Clarke, or, as in your 
second guess, Borges, whom in any case I have not read. 


Sincerely, 


Carter Scholz 


Dear Mr. Scholz, 


Incredible. I had no idea you would resubmit ‘‘your’’ story—with 
‘‘revisions,’’ no less! I am re-returning it. I don’t want to see it 
again, ever. I don't care if it’s ‘‘really’’ derivative of Duchamp or 
Warhol (whom I find ridiculous) or Gustave Flaubert. Just leave me 
alone. 


RS 


Dear Mr. Sales, 


I realize there is a kind of enforced Philistinism in commercial 
publishing. So this time I am lowering my sights a little. I think 
you'll find this story really funny. It’s a kind of ‘‘parody-by-repetition.”’ 
This kind of parody is effective with works of a ‘‘baroque’’ nature, 
that is, works based on the logical, exhaustive permutations of a 
few principles. “‘SF’’ stories are ‘‘baroque’’ because they are the 
intellectual children of empiricism, so they tend to exhaust their 
limited range of materials, and they tend to offer explanations. Since 
the ambition of explanations is to be complete, such systems will 
their own closure; at this point in its history, science fiction is about 
as Closed as a system can be; this closure leads naturally to repeti- 
tion and counterfeiting, endlessly evident in books with names like 
Spacescapes or Timetombs. The sportive elan of early science fic- 
tion has descended to an abortive ennui, and its writers face an 
endgame situation, where the remaining moves are few and vain. 
Clarke’s monks naming the names of God from AAAAAAAAA to 
ZLZZLZZLZLZLZZ (with the help of a computer) no more surely faced the 
end of their world. So my ‘‘counterfeit’’ of Clarke is, I think, more 
interesting, more purely ‘‘speculative’’ than this other sort of 
plagiarism. In this case, the act of quoting becomes a refined parody, 
much like the act of moving a soup can from a supermarket to an 
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art gallery. It makes ridiculous the soup, the gallery, the audience, 
and the artist. It unites them. 


Sincerely, 


Carter Scholz 


PS. There are several new refinements in this draft. | hope you 
don’t think I’m overworking it. Since each time I submit it its con- 
text is changed (by your knowledge of the previous submissions), 
you realize that you are not really seeing the ‘‘same’’ ‘‘story’’ 
‘‘again.’’ There are no ‘‘agains’’ in this game. 


Dear Mr. Scholz, 


No! I see no changes in the story, but you are definitely overworking 
me.I don’t read SF to be made ridiculous, and neither, I think, do 
our readers. 

You seem to have a good mind. Why not do something construc- 
tive with your time? Save yourself postage and save me grief. 


Yours, again, still, and for the last time, 


Bob Sales 


‘‘Dear’’ ‘Mr’ ‘‘Sales,’”’ 


A ‘‘text’’ ‘‘admits of’ numerous ‘‘interpretations.’’ The ‘‘inter- 
pretations’’ ‘‘become’’ more numerous as ‘‘time’’ ‘‘passes.’’ Most 
‘“important,’’ ‘‘it’’ seems to “‘me,’’ is the ‘‘act’’ of ‘‘reprinting’’ 
‘The Nine Billion Names of God’’ ‘‘today’’—‘‘presenting’’ it in 
that ‘‘context’’ ‘‘sets up’’ a series of ‘‘speculations’’ far more 
‘interesting’ than those ‘‘raised’’ by most of the ‘‘stories’’ ‘‘you’’ 
‘‘publish.’’ This ‘‘matter’’ of ‘‘context’’ is a kind of ‘‘last question’ 
for “‘art,’’ ‘‘literature,’’ and ‘‘inevitably’’ ‘‘science fiction.’’ The 
‘‘real’’ “‘story’’ always “‘lies’’ ‘‘outside’’ the ‘‘words’’—in ‘‘context,”’ 
‘“‘timplication,’’ and ‘‘association’’—in what is ‘‘not’’ ‘‘written.”’ 
‘“Surely’’ ‘‘you’’ can ‘‘see’’ ‘‘that’’? Let ‘‘us’’ be ‘“‘brave,’’ and 
“‘pursue’’ the ‘‘implications’’ of ‘‘our’’ ‘‘activities.’ ‘‘Who’’ ‘‘knows’’ 
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‘“‘what’’ ‘‘good’’ ‘‘may’’ ‘‘come’’ ‘‘to’’ ‘‘light?’’ 
‘‘Sincerely,’’ 


‘Carter Scholz’’ 
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Dear Mr. Scholz, 


How would it be if I bought the story and didn’t publish it? Would 
that get you off my back? All the quotes in your last letter gave me 
eyestrain, and I’m beginning to dread opening my mail. 


Yours, 


Sales 
Dear Mr. Sales, 


Since I am obviously among friends, since you understand that 
words mean only what we are conditioned to think they mean 
(legitimated in dictionaries by the bias of lexicographers), I will 
dispense with the quotes. And I will tell you something which I 
previously withheld. My story, ‘‘The Nine Billion Names of God,’’ 
was generated by a computer. But let me approach this new develop- 
ment by stages. 

Like any number of people (your mailbox must be jammed daily 
with their efforts), | once thought I would like to write science fiction. 
For several years I worked at it, until the notion had passed from a 
hobby to an avocation to a passion to an obsession. Never has so 
much energy been turned to such small account. I failed, utterly, 
exhaustively, repeatedly; daily, yearly, by degrees and in large lots, 
I failed. I collected a monstrous stack of rejections informing me it 
had all been done better, and probably with less effort, by Clifford 
Simak or Curt Siodmak in 1947, And in all simple truthfulness, 
looking over my millions of failed words, I could no longer tell 
whether they were very much better, very much worse, or about the 
same as the published works I had set out to emulate. 

As you may judge, by now I was not in my right mind. Have you 
ever lain awake at night, repeating a simple word like ‘‘clown’’ 
over and over, until it loses all meaning? Entire stories reached that 
insane pitch for me. Sleeping, I would receive rejection letters can- 
celling my own dreams. Only careful therapy has brought me back 
to a point where I can now, more or less, construct sentences. 

So I gave it up and went back to school. 

My graduate studies concerned randomness. In one course I 
constructed a random number program which simulated the motion 
of gas molecules in a closed space. By varying the ‘‘temperature’’ 
of the space I could control the level of randomness. I used these 
numbers to select words from a dictionary, to generate random texts; 
late at night I found this incoherence soothing. But one night, in the 
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midst of undisturbed gibberish, the machine suddenly gave out the 
full text of ‘‘The Nine Billion Names of God.’ This worried me. 
There was nothing disturbing in the text—except for where and how 
it appeared. After a few stiff drinks, however, | began to feel 
lighthearted. For there it was, at last, the product of my labors, a 
vindication, a light at the end of a terrifying narrow universe, the 
annihilation of the etym, the big bang—I had produced a real science 
fiction story, and a certified classic, at that! However obliquely, 
I had become a science fiction writer; | had, in fact, with exactly 
the same words, achieved infinitely more subtlety, depth, and irony 
than Clarke himself. How could I doubt it? For, unlike Clarke’s 
story, the very raison d’étre of mine could be verified at the atomic 
level. 

Well, I thought to give myself the Nobel Prize for math and a 
Nebula for best story. In a fever I devised my histories, glossaries, 
and so on—all that I have previously explained. I created a unique 
context for an extant text, a story as commonplace in the world of 
science fiction as Campbell's soup is to tout le monde. 

Running the program backwards, by the way, produced Asimov’ s 
‘The Last Question.”’ 

But this brings me to the central problem. If gas molecules (or 
their stand-ins), capering at random, can produce a pattern equiva- 
lent to the pattern of words in ‘‘The Nine Billion Names of God,’’ 
or ‘‘The Last Question,’’ or indeed in time any Story, even those 
not yet written—then why write stories? An author publishes from 
doubt, I think; he wants the world to regard him as real, substantial, 
genuine. But in this case, does such confirmation matter? Can one 
argue with molecules? 

What matters is this. The pattern of any story can be found in the 
random phenomena of nature. The air hums. Daily the ten thou- 
sand things recite all nine billion names. A rainstorm, a gust of 
wind, the bending of a tree, heat waves, all are instinct with a 
wisdom beyond signs, more engaging than any story because they 
encompass them all. You may find a story in a tree, but never a tree 
in a story, only the constellation of letters tree, and the crushed 
remains of one in the paper. I am inclined to the more inclusive. 
Why tell stories if all the stories that ever were or will be are told 
constantly in the wind and the rain? And that is really the last 
question: do we need fiction? do we need science? I think we do 
not, most of us. 

In Asimov's tale ‘‘the last question’’ is how entropy may be reversed. 
The universe winds down to dead nothing, Warmetod, and a miracu- 
lous construction of man’s creates it anew. For myself, | would ask 
only for the cessation of fiction. Who knows what order stories rob 
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from the structure of the world? Instead of building computers or 
telling tales, | open the window and watch the weather. 

I have labored years with this machine, and my ambition, and 
have learned that it is pointless. The end of ambition is to end 
ambition, just as the point of a fiction is to subsume lesser fictions, 
and the end point of all fiction is to reach that supreme fiction, 
mundus. Though not without a journey. 

But we have taken that journey before. In our stories we have 
gone past Mercury and Pluto; inclined in worshipful orbit to our 
great gods Speed and Death, those creators and annihilators of 
meaning, we have turned a thousand times in a thousand tales. We 
have even seen the machines of our fantasies actually built and 
lofted to the stars, and they have not meliorated our plight—even 
as, at home, we have ground the metaphors of our highways to 
dust, and have chronicled the dull lives of our citizens unto tedium. 
This is not the way. I think we may never reach a plain sense of 
things as long as we have either science or fiction to hide behind. 

So the story of the story of my story ends here. Believing this, I 
must withdraw my ms. from submission. How I hope you understand, 
I’d rather not see any more stories published anywhere. 

Thank you for your interest. 


Sincerely, 
Carter Scholz 
Dear Contributor: 


We are returning your manuscript because publication of NOVUS 
Science Fiction has been discontinued. Thank you for your interest. 


The Editors 


* Nor Limestone Islands * 
R.A. Lafferty 


How does a 105-pound girl assemble a thirty-million-ton Pink Pa- 
goda in six hours? R.A. Lafferty will tell you in this charming 
“‘article’’ about floating limestone islands and the intrepid Miss 
Phosphor McCabe, whose breathtaking photographs of Sky-High 
Stutzamutza (see plates I to XXII) are unfortunately not included 
with the text. Lafferty, you see, is famous—perhaps notorious is the 
better word—for the inveterate unorthodoxy of his story concepts 
and narrative strategies. His work is immediately recognizable as 
his in a way that the work of other writers is not always identifia- 
ble as theirs and no one else’s. This distinctiveness would seem to 
leave Lafferty wide open to parody, but he writes with such droll 
originality that any attempt to burlesque him turns instead into a 
pale pastiche of his methods and hence into a kind of homage. 
New Wave? Old Wave? Who cares? Lafferty is surfing the crest of 
a comber whose quirky break only he knows how to ride. 
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A lapidary is one who cuts, polishes, engraves, and sets small stones. He 
is also a scrivener with a choppy style who sets in little stones or pieces 
here and there and attempts to make a mosaic out of them. 

But what do you call one who cuts and sets very large stones? 


Take a small /apillus or stone for instance: 


The origin of painting as an art in Greece is connected with 
definite historical personages; but that of sculpture is lost in the 
mists of legend. Its authentic history does not begin until about the 
year B.c. 600. It was regarded as an art imparted to men by the 
gods; for such is the thought expressed in the assertion that the 
earliest statues fell from heaven. 

—‘‘Statuaria Ars; Sculpture,’’ Harper’s Dictionary of Classi- 
cal Literature and Antiquities 


We set that little stone in one corner, even though it contains a misun- 
derstanding of what fell from heaven: it wasn’t finished statues. 

Then we set another small stone: 

(We haven’t the exact citation of this. It’s from Charles Fort or from 
one of his imitators.) It’s of a scientist who refused to believe that several 
pieces of limestone had fallen from the sky, even though two farmers had 
seen them fall. They could not have fallen from the sky, the scientist said, 
because there is no limestone in the sky. (What would that scientist have 
done if he had been confronted with the question of Whales in the Sky?) 

We set that little stone of wisdom into one corner. And we look around 
for other stones to set. 


The limestone salesman was making his pitch to the city commissioners. 
He had been making a poor pitch and he was a poor salesman. All he had 
was price (much less than one-tenth that of the other bidders) and superi- 
or quality. But the limestone salesman did not make a good appearance. 
He was bare-chested (and colossally deep-chested). He had only a little 
shoulder jacket above, and a folded drape below. On his feet he had the 
crepida or Hermes-sandals, made of buckskin apparently: a silly affectation. 
He was darkly burnt in skin and hair, but the roots of his hair and of his 
skin indicated that he was blond in both. He was golden-bearded, but the 
beard (and in fact the whole man) was covered with chalk-dust or rock- 
dust. The man was sweaty, and he smelled. His was a composite smell of 
limestone and edged bronze and goats and clover and honey and ozone 
and lentils and sour milk and dung and strong cheese. 

*“No, I don’t believe that we want to deal with you at all,’” the mayor 
of the city was saying. ‘‘The other firms are all reputable and long 
established.’’ 
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‘‘Qur firm is long established,’’ the limestone salesman said. ‘‘It has . 
been doing business from the same—ah—cart for nine thousand years.”’ 

‘‘Balderdash,”’ the streets and sewers commissioner swore. ‘‘ You won’t 
even give us the address of your firm, and you haven’t put in a formal 
bid.”’ 

**The address is Stutzamutza,’’ the limestone salesman said. ‘*That’s 
all the address I can give you. There isn’t any other address. And I will 
put in a formal bid if you will show me how to do it. I offer you three 
hundred tons of the finest marble-limestone, cut exactly to specification, 
and set in place, guaranteed to take care of your project, guaranteed to be 
without flaw, in either pure white or variegated; I offer this delivered and 
set within one hour, all for the price of three hundred dollars or three 
hundred bushels of cracked corn.’’ 

‘Oh take it, take it!’? a Miss Phosphor McCabe cried out. ‘‘We elect 
you gentlemen to do our business for us at bargain prices. Do not pass up 
this fine bargain, I beg you.’’ Phosphor McCabe was a lady photographer 
who had nine fingers in every pie. 

**You be quiet, young lady, or we will have you put out of the hearing 
room,’” said the parks and playgrounds commissioner. ‘*You will wait 
your turn, and you will not interfere in other cases. | shudder to think 
what your own petition will be today: Was ever a group so put upon by 
cranks as ourselves?’’ 

‘“You have a very bad reputation, man,”’ the finance commissioner 
said to the limestone salesman, ‘‘insofar as anyone has heard of you 
before. There 1s some mumble that your limestone or marble is not 
substantial, that it will melt away like hailstones. There is even a rumor 
that you had something to do with the terrible hailstorm of the night 
before last.”’ 

‘‘Ah, we just had a little party at our place that night,’’ the limestone 
salesman said. ‘‘We had a few dozen bottles of Tontitown wine from 
some stone that we set over in Arkansas, and we drank it up. We didn’t 
hurt anybody or anything with those hailstones. Hey, some of them were 
as big as basketballs, weren’t they! But we were careful where we let 
them fall. How often do you see a hailstorm as wild as that that doesn’t 
do any damage at all to anything?’’ 

‘*We can’t afford to look silly,’’ the schools and activities commission- 
er said. ‘‘We have been made to look silly in quite a few cases lately, not 
all of them our own fault. We can’t afford to buy limestone for a project 
like this from someone like you.”’ 

“‘T wonder if you could get me about a hundred and twenty tons of 
good quality pink granite?’’ asked a smiling pinkish man in the hearing 
room. 

**No, that’s another island entirely,’’ the limestone salesman said. °‘I’ll 
tell them if I see them.’’ 
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‘‘Mr. Chalupa, 1 don’t know what your business is here today,’’ the 
mayor said severely to the smiling pinkish man, ‘‘but you will wait your 
turn, and you will not mix into this case. Lately it seems that our open 
hearings are just one nut after another.”’ 

‘*How can you lose?’’ the limestone salesman asked the commissioners. 
‘‘T will supply and cut and set the stones. If you are not satisfied, I will 
leave the stones at no cost, or I will remove them again. And not until 
you are completely satisfied do you pay me the three hundred dollars or 
the three hundred bushels of cracked corn.”’ 

‘‘T want to go to your country with you,’’ Miss Phosphor McCabe 
burst out. ‘‘l am fascinated by what I have heard of it. I want to do a 
photographic article about it for the Heritage Geographical Magazine. 
How far away is your country now?”’ 

‘‘All right,’’ the limestone salesman said. ‘‘l’ll wait for you. We’ll go 
just as soon as I have transacted my business and you have transacted 
yours. We like everybody and we want everybody to come and visit us, 
but hardly anybody wants to. Right now, my country is about three miles 
from here. Last chance, gentlemen: I offer you the best bargain in quality 
marble-limestone that you'll ever find if you live two hundred years. And 
1 hope you do all live to be two hundred. We like everybody and we’d 
like to see everybody live two hundred years at least.’’ 

‘‘Absolutely not,’’ said the mayor of the city. ‘‘We’d be the laughing- 
stock of the whole state if we did business with someone like you. What 
kind of a country of yours are you talking about that’s only three miles 
from here? Absolutely not. You are wasting your time and ours, man.”’ 

‘*No, no, it just couldn’t be,’’ said the streets and sewers commissioner. 
‘*What would the papers print if they heard that we had bought limestone 
from somebody nearly as disreputable as a saucerian?”’ 

‘*Rejected, rejected,’’ said the parks and playgrounds commissioner. 
‘*We were elected to transact the city’s business with economy and dignity.’’ 

‘‘Ah well, all right,’’ the limestone salesman said. ‘*You can’t sell a 
stylobate every time you try. Good day, commissioners. No hurry, lady. 
I'll] wait for you.’’ And the limestone salesman went out, leaving, as it 
seemed, a cloud of rock-dust in his wake. 


‘‘What a day!’’ the schools and activities commissioner moaned. ‘**What 
a procession of jokers we have had! Anyhow, that one can’t be topped.’’ 

‘I’m not so sure,’’ the mayor grumbled. ‘‘Miss Phosphor McCabe is 
next.”’ : 

‘*Oh, I'll be brief,’’ Phosphor said brightly. *‘All I want is a permit to 
build a pagoda on that thirty-acre hill that my grandfather left me. It 
won’t interfere with anything. There won’t be any utilities to run to it. 
And it will be pretty.’’ 
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‘‘Ah, why do you want to build a pagoda?’’ the streets and sewers 
commissioner asked. 

**So I can take pictures of it. And just because I want to build a pagoda.”’ 

‘“What kind of a pagoda will it be?’’ the parks and playgrounds com- 
missioner asked. 

‘“‘A pink pagoda.”’ 

‘*How big will it be?’’ the schools and activities commissioner asked. 

‘Thirty acres big. And four hundred feet high. It will be big and it 
won't bother anything.’’ 

‘‘Why do you want it so big?’’ the mayor asked. 

‘*So it will be ten times as big as the Black Pagoda in India. It'll be 
real pretty and an attraction to the area.’’ 

‘‘Do you have the money to build this with?’’ the streets and sewers 
commissioners asked. 

**No, I don’t have hardly any money. If I sell my photographic article 
‘“With Camera and Canoe on Sky-High Stutzamutza’’ to the Heritage 
Geographical Magazine | will get some money for it. And I have been 
snapping unrehearsed camera portraits of all you gentlemen for the last 
few minutes, and I may be able to sell them to Comic Weekly if I can 
think of cute headings for them. As to the money to build the Pink Pagoda, 
oh, I'll think of something.”’ 

‘‘Miss McCabe, your request is remanded or remaindered or whatever, 
which is the same thing as being tabled,’’ the mayor said. 

‘‘What does that mean?”’ 

‘‘I’m not sure. The legal commissioner is absent today, but he always 
says something like that when we want to pass the buck for a little while.’’ 

‘‘It means come back in one week, Miss McCabe,”’ the streets and 
sewers commissioner said. 

‘All right,’’ Miss Phosphor McCabe agreed. ‘‘I couldn’t possibly start 
on the Pink Pagoda before a week anyhow.”’ 


And now we set this odd-shaped stone over in the other corner: 


The seventeenth century discovery of the Polynesian Islands by 
common seamen was one of the ancient paradise promises fulfilled. 
The green islands, the blue sea, the golden beaches and the golden 
sunlight, the dusky girls! Fruit incomparable, fish incomparable, 
roast pig and baked bird beyond believing, breadfruit and volcano, 
absolute and continuing perfection of weather, brown-skin paradise 
maidens such as are promised in alcoran, song and string-music 
and surf-music! This was the Promised Paradise of the Islands, and 
it came true. 

But even this was a weak thing beside the less known, the earlier 
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and continuing discovery of the Floating Islands (or the Travertine 
Islands) by more intrepid farers. The girls of the Floating Islands 
are lighter (except for the cool blacks on the Greenstone Dolomites) 
than the Polynesian maidens; they are more intelligent and much 
more full of fun; are more handsome and fuller-bodied; are of an 
artier and more vital culture. They are livelier. Oh how they are 
livelier! And the regions themselves defy description. For color and 
zest, there is nothing in Polynesia or Aegea or Antilla to compare at 
all, And all the Travertine people are so friendly! Perhaps it is well 
that they are little known and little visited. We may be too weak for 
their experience. 
—Harold Bluewater, Facts of the Paradise Legend 


Look closely at that little stone ere we leave it. Are you sure that you 
have correctly noted the shape of it? 

Then a still smaller stone to be set in, here where there seems too 
empty a little gap. It’s a mere quotation: | 


‘In Lapidary Inscription a Man is not upon Oath.”’ 
—Doctor Johnson 


Miss Phosphor McCabe did visit the limestone salesman’s country, and 
she did do the photographic article ‘““With Camera and Canoe in Sky- 
High Stutzamutza.’’ The stunning, eye-blowing, heart-swelling, joy-filled 
color photography cannot be given here, but these are a few extracts from 
the sustaining text: 


Stutzamutza is a limestone land of such unbelievable whiteness as to 
make the eyes ache with delight. It is this super-whiteness as a basis that 
makes all the other colors stand out with such clarity. There cannot be 
anywhere a bluer sky than, for most of the hours and days, surrounds 
Stutzamutza (see plates I and II). There cannot be greener fields, where 
there are fields, nor more silvery water (plates IV and V). The waterfalls 
are absolute rainbows, especially Final Falls, when it flows clear off the 
high land (plate VI). There cannot be more variegated cliffs, blue, black, 
pink, ochre, red, green, but always with that more-white-than-white basic 
(plate VII). There cannot be such a sun anywhere else. It shines here as it 
shines nowhere on the world. 

Due to the high average elevation of Stutzamutza (there will be some 
boggled eyes when I reveal just what I do mean by the average elevation 
of this place), the people are all wonderfully deep-chested or deep-breasted. 
They are like something out of fable. The few visitors who come here 
from lower, from more mundane elevations, are uniform in their disbelief. 
**Oh, oh,”’ they will say. ‘“There can’t be girls like that.’’ There are, howev- 
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er (see plate VIII). ‘‘How long has this been going on?’’ these occasional 
visitors ask. It has been going on for the nine thousand years of recorded 
Stutzamutza history; and, beyond that, it has been going on as long as the 
world has been going on. 

Perhaps due to their deep-breastedness the Stutzamutza people are su- 
perb in their singing. They are lusty, they are loud, they are beautiful and 
enchanting in this. Their instruments, besides the conventional flutes and 
bagpipes (with their great lung-power, these people do wonderful things 
with the bagpipes) and lyric harps and tabors, are the thunder-drum (plate 
IX) and the thirteen-foot-long trumpets (plates X and XI). It is doubted 
whether any other people anywhere would be able to blow these roaring 
trumpets. 

Perhaps it is due also to their deep-breastedness that the Stutzamutza 
people are all so lustily affectionate. There is something both breath- 
taking and breath-giving in their Olympian carnality. They have a robustness 
and glory in their man and woman interfluents that leave this underdevel- 
oped little girl more than amazed (plates X to XIX). Moreover, these 
people are witty and wise, and always pleasant. 

It is said that originally there was not any soil at all on Stutzamutza. 
The people would trade finest quality limestone, marble, and dolomite for 
equal amounts of soil, be it the poorest clay or sand. They filled certain 
crevices with this soil and got vegetation to begin. And, in a few thou- 
sand years, they built countless verdant terraces, knolls and valleys. Grapes, 
olives and clover are now grown in profusion. Wine and oil and honey 
gladden the deep hearts of the people. The wonderful blue-green clover 
(see plate XX) is grazed by the bees and the goats. There are two separate 
species of goats, the meadow and pasture goat kept for its milk and cheese 
and mohair, and the larger and wilder mountain goat hunted on the white 
crags and eaten for its flavorsome, randy meat. Woven mohair and dressed 
buckskin are used for the Stutzamutza clothing. The people are not 
voluminously clothed, in spite of the fact that it becomes quite chilly on 
the days when the elevation suddenly increases. 

There is very little grain grown on Stutzamutza. Mostly, quarried stones 
are bartered for grain. Quarrying stone is the main industry; it is really the 
only one on Stutzamutza. The great quarries in their cutaways sometimes 
reveal amazing fossil deposits. There is a complete fossilized body of a 
whale (it is an extinct Zeuglodon or Eocene Whale) (see plate XXI). 

‘If this 1s whale indeed, then this all must have been under ocean 
once,’’ I said to one of my deep-chested friends. *‘Oh certainly,’’ he said, 
*‘nowhere else is limestone formed than in ocean.”’ ‘‘Then how has it 
risen so far above it?’’ I asked. ‘‘That is something for the Geologists and 
the Hyphologists to figure out,’’ my friend said. 

The fascinating aspect of the water on Stutzamutza is its changeableness. 
A lake is sometimes formed in a single day, and it may be emptied out in 
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one day again by mere tipping. The rain is prodigious sometimes, when it 
is decided to come into that aspect. To shoot the rapids on the sudden 
swollen rivers is a delight. Sometimes ice will form all over Stutzamutza 
in a very few minutes. The people delight in this sudden ice, all except 
the little under-equipped guest. The beauty of it is stupendous; so is its 
cold. They shear the ice off in great sheets and masses and blocks, and let 
it fall for fun. 

But all lesser views are forgotten when one sees the waterfalls tum- 
bling in the sunlight. And the most wonderful of all of them is Final 
Falls. Oh to watch it fall clear off Stutzamutza (see plate XXII), to see it 
fall into practically endless space, thirty thousand feet, sixty thousand 
feet, turning into mist, into sleet or snow or rain or hail depending on the 
sort of day it is, to see the miles-long rainbow of it extending to the 
vanishing point so far below your feet! 

There is a particularly striking pink marble cliff toward the north end of 
the land (the temporary north end of the land). ‘*You like it? You can 
have it,’’ my friends say. That is what I had been fishing for them to say. 


Yes, Miss Phosphor McCabe did the really stunning photographic arti- 
cle for Heritage Geographical Magazine. Heritage Geographical did not 
accept it, however. Miss Phosphor McCabe had arrived at some unacceptable 
conclusions, the editor said. 

*“What really happened is that I arrived at an unacceptable place,”’ 
Miss Phosphor said. ‘‘I] remained there for six days. I photographed it 
and | narrated it.’’ 

*‘Ah, we’d never get by with that,’’ the editor said. Part of the trouble 
was Miss Phosphor McCabe’s explanations of just what she did mean by 
the average elevation of Stutzamutza (it was quite high), and by ‘‘days of 
increasing elevation.”’ 


Now here is another stone of silly shape. At first glimpse, it will not 
seem possible to fit it into the intended gap. But the eye is deceived: this 
shape will fit into the gap nicely. It is a recollection in age of a thing 
observed during a long lifetime by a fine weather eye. 


Already as a small boy I was interested in clouds. I believed that 
certain clouds preserve their identities and appear again and again; 
and that some clouds are more solid than others. 

Later, when I took meteorology and weather courses at the university, 
I had a classmate who held a series of seemingly insane beliefs. At 
the heart of these was the theory that certain apparent clouds are 
not vapor masses at all but are floating stone islands in the sky. He 
believed that there were some thirty of these islands, most of them 
composed of limestone, but some of them of basalt, or sand-stone, 
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even of shale. He said that one, at least, of them was composed of 
pot-stone or soap-Sstone. 

This classmate satd that these floating islands were sometimes 
large, one of them being at least five miles long: that they were 
intelligently navigated to follow the best camouflage, the limestone 
islands usually traveling with masses of white fleecy clouds, the 
basalt islands traveling with dark thunder-heads, and so on. He 
believed that these islands sometimes came to rest on earth, that 
each of them had its own several nests in unfrequented regions. And 
he believed that the floating islands were peopled. 

We had considerable fun with Mad Anthony Tummley, our eccen- 
tric classmate. His ideas, we told each other, were quite insane. 
And, indeed, Anthony himself was finally institutionalized. It was a 
sad case, but one that could hardly be discussed without laughter. 

But later, after more than fifty years in the weather profession, I 
have come to the conclusion that Anthony Tummley was right in 
every respect. Several of us veteran weathermen share this knowl- 
edge now, but we have developed a sort of code for the thing, not 
daring to admit it openly, even to ourselves. ‘‘Whales in the Sky’’ is 
the code-name for this study, and we pretend to keep it on a humor- 
ous basis. 

Some thirty of these floating stone islands are continuously over 
our own country (there may be more than a hundred of them in the 
world). They are tracked on radar; they are sighted again and again 
in their slightly changed forms (some of them, now and then, seem 
to slough off small masses of stone and deposit it somehow on earth); 
they are known, they are named. 

They are even visited by some persons of odd character: always a 
peculiar combination of simplicity, acceptance, intelligence and strange 
rapport. There are persons and families in rural situations who em- 
ploy these peopled islands to carry messages and goods for them. 
In rural and swampland Louisiana, there was once some wonder 
that the people did not more avail themselves of the Intercoastal 
Canal barges to carry their supplies, and their products to market. 
‘‘How are the barges better than the stone islands that we have 
always used?’’ these people ask. ‘‘They aren’t on a much more 
regular schedule, they aren’t much faster, and they won't give you 
anything like the same amount of service in exchange for a hundred- 
weight of rice. Besides that, the stone-tsland people are our friends, 
and some of them have intermarried with us Cajuns.’’ There are 
other regions where the same easy cooperation obtains. 

Many of the stone-island people are well known along certain 
almost regular routes. These people are all of a powerful and rath- 
er coarse beauty. They are good-natured and hearty. They actually 
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traffic in stone, trading amazing tonnages of top grade building 
stone for grain and other simple provisions. 

There is no scientific explanation at all of how these things can 
be, how the stone islands are able to float in the sky. But that they 
do so is the open secret of perhaps a million persons. 

Really, I am now too wealthy to be put in a mad-house (though I 
made my money in a rather mad traffic which would not be general- 
ly believed). I am too old to be laughed at openly: I will merely be 
smiled at as an eccentric. I have now retired from that weather 
profession which served me as a front for many years (which 
profession, however, I loved and still love). 

I know what I know. There are more things in the zone fifteen 
miles above the earth than are dreamt of in your philosophy, Horatio. 
—Memories of 52 years as a Weather Observer by Hank Fairday 

(privately printed 1970) 


Miss Phosphor McCabe did another really stunning photographic arti- 
cle for the Heritage Geographical Magazine. It had a catchy title: ‘‘All 
Right, Then You Tell Me How I Did It, or The Building of the Pink 
Pagoda’’: 


The Pink Pagoda is complete, except for such additions as I shall have 
made whenever the notion strikes me, and whenever my high-flying friends 
are in the neighborhood. It is by far the largest structure in the world and 
also, in my own opinion, the most beautiful. But it is not massive in 
appearance: it is light and airy. Come see it in the stone, all of you! Come 
see it in the color photography (plates I to CX XIX) if you are not able to 
come yourself. This wonderful structure gives the answers to hundreds of 
questions, if you will just open your eyes and your ears. 

Of ancient megalithic structures it has sometimes been asked how a 
hundred or more of one-hundred-ton blocks of stone could have been 
piled up, and fitted so carefully that even a knife-blade could not be 
inserted between the blocks. It’s easy. You usually don’t set a hundred 
one-hundred-ton blocks, unless for a certain ornamentation. You set one 
ten-thousand-ton block, and the joinings are merely simulated. In the Pink 
Pagoda I have had set blocks as heavy as three hundred thousand tons of 
pink limestone (see plate XXI). 

They bring the whole island down in place. They split off what block is 
wanted at that location (and, believe me, they are some splitters); then 
they withdraw the island a little bit and leave the block in place. 

Well, how else was it done? How did I get the one-hundred-and-fifty- 
thousand-ton main capstone in place four hundred and fifty feet in the 
air? With ramps? Oh stop it, you’ll scare the cuckoos. The stone pillars 
and turrets all around and below it are like three-dimensional lace-work, 
and that main capstone had to go on last. It wasn’t done by rocking it up 
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on ramps, even if there had been a place for the ramps. It was all done on 
one Saturday afternoon, and here are the sequence pictures showing just 
how it was done. It was done by using a floating island, and by detaching 
pieces of that island as it was floated into place. | tell you that there is no 
other way that a one-hundred-and-five-pound girl can assemble a thirty- 
million-ton Pink Pagoda in six hours. She has got to have a floating island, 
with a north cliff of pink limestone, and she has got to be very good 
friends with the people on that island. 

Please come and see my Pink Pagoda. All the people and all the offi- 
cials avert their eyes from it. They say that it is impossible that such a 
thing could be there, and therefore it cannot be there. But it is there. See 
it yourself (or see plates IV, IX, XXXIII, LXX especially). And it is pretty 
(see plates XIX, XXIV, V, LIV). But best, come see it as it really is. 


Miss Phosphor McCabe did that rather astonishing photographic article 
for the Heritage Geographical Magazine. Heritage Geographical refused 
to publish it, though, stating that such things were impossible. And they 
refused to come and see the Pink Pagoda itself, which is a pity, since it is 
the largest and most beautiful structure on earth. 

It stands there yet, on that thirty-acre hill mght on the north edge of 
town. And you have not heard the last stone of it yet. The latest, a bad- 
natured little addition, will not be the last: Miss Phosphor swears that it 
will not be. 

There was a flimsy-winged enemy flew down, shortly after the first 
completion of the pagoda, and set the latest very small stone (it is called 
the egg-of-doubt stone) on top of the main capstone. "Twas a crabbed 
written little stone, and it read: f 


*“*T will not trow two-headed calves,’’ 
Say never-seens, and also haves. 


**T’ll not believe a hollow earth,’’ 
Say scepticals of doubtful birth. 


‘Pll not concede Atlantis you, 
Nor yet Lemuria or Mu, ~ 


‘‘Nor woodsmen in northwestern lands, 
Nor bandy-legg’d saucerians, 


‘“‘Nor ancient technologic myth, 
Nor charm of timeless megalith. 


‘*T will not credit Whales that fly, 
Nor Limestone Islands in the Sky.”’ 
—Unfolk Ballad 
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That crabby little ballad-stone on the top almost spoils the Pink Pagoda 
for me. But it will be removed, Miss Phosphor McCabe says, just as soon 
as her traveling friends are back in this neighborhood and she can get up 
there. 

That is all that we have to say on the subject of stone setting. 

Does anyone else have something further to add? 


* Fears * 


Pamela Sargent 


Few writers in the field of imaginative literature have produced as 
distinguished, and as relatively unsung, a body of work as Pamela 
Sargent. Her novels—Cloned Lives, The Sudden Star, Watchstar, 
The Golden Space, The Alien Upstairs, and the sensitive young- 
adult work Earthseed—offer clear testimony of her growth as an 
artist. They also point up her ability to integrate well-grounded 
science into stories notable for their attention to human foibles and 
heroism. Why, then, hasn’t she won a clutch of awards? Probably 
because Sargent eschews flash for substance, flamboyance for un- 
obtrusive technique. ‘‘Fears,’’ original to this volume, is a fine 
example. Its ‘‘action’’ is quickly summarized—a young woman ven- 
tures into a hostile city in disguise, hires a bodyguard, and passes 
most of a day before returning home—but its emotional resonances 
and its skillful evocation of a society like but unlike our own do not 
so readily succumb to cataloguing. ‘‘Fears’’ is quintessential Sargent 
and one of the most powerful short stories in this book. 


1S 
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I was on my way back to Sam’s when a couple of boys tried to run me off 
the road, banging my fender a little before they sped on, looking for 
another target. My throat tightened and my chest heaved as I wiped my 
face with a handkerchief. The. boys had clearly, stripped their car to the 
minimum, ditching all their safety equipment, knowing that the highway 
patrol was unlikely to stop them; the police had other things to worry 
about. 

The car’s harness held me; its dashboard lights flickered. As I waited 
for it to steer me back onto the road, the engine hummed, choked, and 
died. I switched over to manual; the engine was silent. 

I felt numb. I had prepared myself for my rare journeys into the world 
outside my refuge, working to perfect my disguise. My angular, coarse- 
featured face stared back at me from the mirror overhead as I wondered if 
I could still pass. I had cut my hair recently, my chest was still as flat as a 
boy’s, and the slightly padded shoulders of my suit imparted a bit of extra 
bulk. I had always been taken for a man before, but I had never done 
more than visit a few out-of-the-way, dimly lighted stores where the pro- 
prietors looked closely only at cards or cash. 

I couldn’t wait there risking a meeting with the highway patrol. The 
police might look a bit too carefully at my papers and administer a body 
search on general principles. Stray women had been picked up before, 
and the rewards for such a discovery were great; I imagined uniformed 
men groping at my groin, and shuddered. My disguise would get a real 
test. I took a deep breath, released the harness, then got out of the car. 


The garage was half a mile away. I made it there without enduring 
more than a few honks from passing cars. 

The mechanic listened to my husky voice as I described my problem, 
glanced at my card, took my keys, then left in his tow truck, accompa- 
nied by a younger mechanic. I sat in his office, out of sight of the other 
men, trying not to let my fear push me into panic. The car might have to 
remain here for some time; I would have to find a place to stay. The 
mechanic might even offer me a lift home, and I didn’t want to risk that. 
Sam might be a bit too talkative in the man’s presence; the mechanic 
might wonder about someone who lived in such an inaccessible spot. My 
hands were shaking; | thrust them into my pockets. 

] started when the mechanic returned to his office, then smiled nervously 
as he assured me that the car would be ready in a few hours; a component 
had failed, he had another like it in the shop, no problem. He named a 
price that seemed excessive; I was about to object, worried that argument 
might only provoke him, then worried still more that I would look odd if 
I didn’t dicker with him. I settled for frowning as he slipped my card into 
his terminal, then handed it back to me. 

‘‘No sense hanging around here.’’ He waved one beefy hand at the 
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door. *‘You can pick up a shuttle to town out there, comes by every 
fifteen minutes or so.”’ 

] thanked him and went outside, trying to decide what to do. I had 
been successful so far; the other mechanics didn’t even look at me as I 
walked toward the road. An entrance to the town’s underground garage 
was just across the highway; a small, glassy building with a sign saying 
**Marcello’s’’ stood next to the entrance. I knew what service Marcello 
sold; I had driven by the place before. I would be safer with one of his 
employees, and less conspicuous if I kept moving; curiosity overcame my 
fear for a moment. I had made my decision. 


] walked into Marcello’s. One man was at a desk; three big men sat on 
a sofa near one of the windows, staring at the small holo screen in front 
of them. I went to the desk and said, ‘‘I want to hire a bodyguard.”’ 

The man behind the desk looked up; his mustache twitched. ‘‘An escort. 
You want an escort.”’ 

‘Call it whatever you like.”’ 

‘*For how long?’’ 

‘‘About three or four hours.”’ 

‘‘For what purpose?’’ 

‘*Just a walk through town, maybe a stop for a drink. I haven’t been to 
town for a while, thought I might need some company.’ 

His brown eyes narrowed. I had said too much; I didn’t have to explain 
myself to him. ‘‘Card.”’ 

I got out my card. He slipped it into his outlet and peered at the screen 
while I tried to keep from fidgeting, expecting the machine to spit out the 
card even after all this time. He returned the card. *‘You’ll get your re- 
ceipt when you come back.’’ He waved a hand at the men on the sofa. “‘I 
got three available. Take your pick.”’ 

The man on my right had a lean, mean face; the one on the left was 
sleepy-eyed. *“The middle guy.’’ 

**Ellis.”’ 

The middle man stood up and walked over to us. He was a tall black 
man dressed in a brown suit; he looked me over, and I forced myself to 
gaze directly at him while the man at the desk rummaged in a drawer and 
took out a weapon and holster, handing them to my escort. 

‘‘Ellis Gerard,’’ the black man said, thrusting out a hand. 

‘Joe Segor.’’ 1 took his hand; he gripped mine just long enough to 
show his strength, then let go. The two men on the sofa watched us as we 
left, as if resenting my choice, then turned back to the screen. 


We caught a shuttle into town. A few old men sat near the front of the 
bus under the watchful eyes of the guard; five boys got on behind us, 
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laughing, but a look from the guard quieted them. I told myself again that 
I would be safe with Ellis. 

‘“Where to?’’ Ellis said as we sat down. ‘‘A visit to a pretty boy? Guys 
sometimes want escorts for that.’ 

‘*No, just around. It’s a nice day—we could sit in the park for a while.”’ 

‘*T don’t know if that’s such a good idea, Mr. Segor.”’ 

*“Joex’ 

‘Those crossdressers hang out a lot there now. I don’t like it. They go 
there with their friends and it just causes trouble—it’s a bad element. You 
look at them wrong, and then you’ve got a fight. It ought to be against 
the law.”’ 

**What?”’ 

‘Dressing like a woman. Looking like what you’re not.’’ He glanced 
at me. I looked away, my Jaw tightening. 

We were in town now, moving toward the shuttle’s first stop. ‘‘Hey!”’ 
one of the boys behind us shouted. ‘*Look!’’ Feet shuffled along the aisle; 
the boys had rushed to the right side of the bus and were kneeling on the 
seats, hands pressed against the window; even the guard had turned. Ellis 
and I got up and changed seats, looking out at what had drawn the boys’ 
attention. 

A car was pulling into a spot in front of a store. Our driver put down 
his magazine and slowed the bus manually; he obviously knew his passen- 
gers wanted a look. Cars were not allowed in town unless a woman was 
riding in one; even I knew that. We waited. The bus stopped; a group of 
young men standing outside the store watched the car. 

‘‘Come on, get out,’’ a boy behind me said. **Get out of the car.”’ 

Two men got out first. One of them yelled at the loiterers, who moved 
down the street before gathering under a lamppost. Another man opened 
the back door, then held out his hand. 

She seemed to float out of the car; her long pink robe swirled around 
her ankles as she stood. Her hair was covered by a long, white scarf. My 
face grew warm with embarrassment and shame. I caught a glimpse of 
black eyebrows and white skin before her bodyguards surrounded her and 
led her into the store. 

The driver pushed a button and picked up his magazine again; the bus 
moved on. “‘Think she was real?’’ one of the boys asked. 

‘*T don’t know,’’ another replied. 

‘Bet she wasn’t. Nobody would let a real woman go into a store like 
that. If I had a girl, I’d never let her go anywhere.’’ 

“If I had a trans, I’d never let her go anywhere.”’ 

‘Those trans guys—they got it made.’’ The boys scrambled toward the 
back of the bus. 

‘*Definitely a trans,’’ Ellis said to me. “‘I can tell. She’s got a mannish 
kind of face.’’ 

I said, ‘‘You could hardly see her face.’’ 
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‘*] saw enough. And she was too tall.’’ He sighed. *‘That’s the life. A 
little bit of cutting and trimming and some implants, and there you are— 
you don’t have to lift a finger. You’re legally female.”’ 

‘It isn’t just a little bit of cutting—it’s major surgery.”’ 

**Yeah. Well, I couldn’t have been a transsexual anyway, not with my 
body.”” Ellis glanced at me. ‘*You could have been, though.”’ 

“*Never wanted it.’’ 

“It’s not a bad life in some ways.”’ 

‘*I like my freedom.’’ My voice caught on the words. 

‘*That’s why I don’t like crossdressers. They'll dress like a woman, but 
they won’t turn into one. It just causes trouble—you get the wrong cues.”’ 

The conversation was making me uneasy; sitting so close to Ellis, hemmed 
in by his body and the bus’s window, made me feel trapped. The man 
was too observant. I gritted my teeth and turned toward the window. 
More stores had been boarded up; we passed a brick school building with 
shattered windows and an empty playground. The town was declining. 


We got off in the business district, where there was still a semblance of 
normal life. Men in suits came and went from their offices, hopped on 
buses, strolled toward bars for an early drink. 

“*It’s pretty safe around here,’’ Ellis said as we sat on a bench. The 
bench had been welded to the ground; it was covered with graffiti and one 
leg had been warped. Old newspapers lay on the sidewalk and in the 
gutter with other refuse. One bore a headline about the African war; another, 
more recent, the latest news about Bethesda’s artificial womb program. 
The news was good; two more healthy children had been born to the 
project, a boy and a girl. I thought of endangered species and extinction. 

A police car drove by, followed by another car with opaque windows. 
Ellis gazed after the car and sighed longingly, as if imagining the woman 
inside. ‘Wish I was gay,” he said sadly, ‘‘but I’m not. I’ve tried the pretty 
boys, but that’s not for me. I should have been a Catholic, and then | 
could have been a priest. I live like one anyway.’ 

**Too many priests already. The Church can’t afford any more. Anyway, 
you'd really be frustrated then. They can’t even hear a woman’s confes- 
sion unless her husband or a bodyguard is with her. It’s just like being a 
doctor. You could go nuts that way.”’ 

‘*1’]] never make enough to afford a woman, even a trans.”’ 

‘*There might be more women someday,’’ | said. ‘‘That project at 
Bethesda’s working out.’’ 

*‘Maybe I should have gone on one of those expeditions. There’s one 
they let into the Philippines, and another one’s in Alaska now.”’ 

I thought of a team of searchers coming for me. If they were not dead 
before they reached my door, I would be; I had made sure of that. ‘‘That’s 
a shady business, Ellis.”’ 

‘“*That group in the Amazon actually found a tribe—killed all the men. 
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No one’ll let them keep the women for themselves, but at least they have 
enough money to try for one at home.’’ Ellis frowned. ‘‘I don’t know. 
Trouble is, a lot of guys don’t miss women. They say they do, but they 
really don’t. Ever talk to a real old-timer, one that can remember what it 
was like?’’ 

‘*Can’t say I have.’’ 

Ellis leaned back. ‘‘A lot of those guys didn’t really like girls all that 
much. They had places they’d go to get away from them, things they’d 
do together. Women didn’t think the same way, didn’t act the same—they 
never did as much as men did.’’ He shaded his eyes for a moment. ‘‘I 
don’t know—-sometimes one of those old men’ll tell you the world was 
gentler then, or prettier, but I don’t know if that’s true. Anyway, a lot of 
those women must have agreed with the men. Look what happened—as 
soon as you had that pill that could make you sure you had a boy if you 
wanted, or a girl, most of them started having boys, so they must have 
thought, deep down, that boys were better.”’ 

Another police car drove past; one of the officers inside looked us over 
before driving on. ‘‘Take a trans,’’ Ellis said. ‘‘Oh, you might envy her a 
little, but no one really has any respect for her. And the only real reason 
for having any women around now is for insurance—somebody’s got to 
have the kids, and we can’t. But once that Bethesda project really gets 
going and spreads, we won’t need them any more.”’ 

‘“*T suppose you're right.’’ 

Four young men, dressed in work shirts and pants, approached us and 
stared down at us silently. 1 thought of the boys I had once played with 
before what I was had made a difference, before I had been locked away. 
One young man glanced quickly down the street; another took a step 
forward. I stared back and made a fist, trying to keep my hand from 
shaking; Ellis sat up slowly and let: his right hand fall to his waist, near 
his holster. We kept staring until the group turned from us and walked 
away. 

‘Anyway, you’ve got to analyze it.’’ Ellis crossed his legs. **There’s 
practical reasons for not having a lot of women around. We need more 
soldiers—everybody does now, with all the trouble in the world. And 
police, too, with crime the way it is. And women can’t handle those 
jobs.”’ 

‘*Once people thought they could.’’ My shoulder muscles were tight; I 
had almost said we. 

nee they can’t. Put a woman up against a man, and the man Il always 

’ Ellis draped an arm over the back of the bench. “‘And there’s other 
ais, too. Those guys in Washington like keeping women scarce, hav- 
ing their pick of the choice ones for themselves—it makes their women 
more valuable. And a lot of the kids’ll be theirs, too, from now on. Oh, 
they might loan a woman out to a friend once in a while, and I suppose 
the womb project’ll change things some, but it’ll be their world eventually.”’ 
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‘‘And their genes,’’ I said. I knew that I should change the subject, but 
Ellis had clearly accepted my pose. In his conversation, the ordinary talk 
of one man to another, the longest conversation I had had with a man for 
many years, I was looking for a sign, something to keep me from despairing. 
**How long can it go on?’’ I continued. ‘“The population keeps shrinking 
every year—there won’t be enough people soon.”’ 

‘**You’re wrong, Joe. Machines do a lot of the work now anyway, and 
there used to be too many people. The only way we’ll ever have more 
women is if someone finds out the Russians are having more, and that 
won’t happen—they need soldiers, too. Besides, look at it this way—maybe 
we're doing women a favor if there aren’t as many of them. Would you 
want to be a woman, having to be married by sixteen, not being able to 
go anywhere, no job until she’s at least sixty-five?’’ 

And no divorce without a husband’s permission, no contraception, no 
higher education—all the special privileges and protections could not make 
up for that. “‘No,’’ I said to Ellis, ‘‘I wouldn’t want to be one.’’ Yet I 
knew that many women had made their peace with the world as it was, 
extorting gifts and tokens from their men, glorying in their beauty and 
their pregnancies, lavishing their attention on their children and their homes, 
tormenting and manipulating their men with the sure knowledge that any 
woman could find another man—for if a woman could not get a divorce 
by herself, a man more powerful than her husband could force him to 
give her up if he wanted her himself. 

I had dreamed of guerrillas, of fighting women too proud to give in, 
breeding strong daughters by a captive male to carry on the battle. But if 
there were such women, they, like me, had gone to ground. The world 
had been more merciful when it had drowned or strangled us at birth. 

Once, when I was younger, someone-had said it had been a conspiracy— 
develop a foolproof way to give a couple a child of the sex they wanted, 
and most of them would naturally choose boys. The population problem 
would be solved in time without having to resort to harsher methods, and 
a blow would be leveled at those old feminists who had demanded too 
much, trying to emasculate men in the process. But I didn’t think it had 
been a conspiracy. It had simply happened, as it was bound to eventually, 
and the values of society had controlled behavior. After all, why shouldn’t a 
species decide to become one sex, especially if reproduction could be 
severed from sexuality? People had believed men were better, and had 
acted on that belief. Perhaps women, given the power, would have done 
the same. 


We retreated to a bar when the sunny weather grew cooler. Ellis steered 
me away from two taverns with ‘‘bad elements,’’ and we found ourselves 
in the doorway of a darkened bar in which several old and middle-aged 
men had gathered and two pretty boys dressed in leather and silk were 
plying their trade. 
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I glanced at the newscreen as I entered; the pale letters flickered, tell- 
ing me that Bob Arnoldi’s last appeal had failed and that he would be 
executed at the end of the month. This was no surprise; Arnoldi had, after 
all, killed a woman, and was always under heavy guard. The letters danced 
on; the President’s wife had given birth to her thirteenth child, a boy. The 
President’s best friend, a California millionaire, had been at his side when 
the announcement was made; the millionaire’s power could be gauged by 
the fact that he had been married three times, and that the prolific First 
Lady had been one of the former wives. 

Ellis and I got drinks at the bar. I kept my distance from one of the 
pretty boys, who scowled at my short, wavy hair and nestled closer to his 
patron. We retreated to the shadows and sat down at one of the side 
tables. The table top was sticky; old cigar butts had been planted on a 
gray mound in the ashtray. I sipped my bourbon; Ellis, while on the job, 
was only allowed beer. 

The men at the bar were watching the remaining minutes of a football 
game. Sports of some kind were always on holo screens in bars, according 
to Sam; he preferred the old pornographic films that were sometimes 
shown amid war coverage and an occasional boys’ choir performance for 
the pederasts and the mofe culturally inclined. Ellis looked at the screen 
and noted that his team was losing; 1 commented on the team’s weaknesses, 
as I knew I was expected to do. 

Ellis rested his elbows on the table. ‘‘This all you came for? Just to 
walk around and then have a drink?”’ 

**That’s it. I’m just waiting for my car.’’ I tried to sound nonchalant. 
**It should be fixed soon.”’ 

**Doesn’t seem like enough reason to hire an escort.”’ 

**Come on, Ellis. Guys like me would have trouble without escorts, 
especially if we don’t know the territory that well.’’ 

**True. You don’t look that strong.’’ He peered at me a little too intently. 
**Still, unless you were looking for action, or going to places with a bad 
element, or waiting for the gangs to come out at night, you could get 
along. It’s in your attitude—you have to look like you can take care of 
yourself. I’ve seen guys smaller than you I wouldn’t want to fight.”’ 

‘*T like to be safe.”’ 

He watched me, as if expecting me to say more. 

‘Actually, I don’t need an escort as much as I like to have a companion— 
somebody to talk to. I don’t see that many people.”’ 

**It’s your money.’’ 

The game had ended and was being subjected to loud analysis by the 
men at the bar; their voices suddenly died. A man behind me sucked in 
his breath as the clear voice of a woman filled the room. 

I looked at the holo. Rena Swanson was reciting the news, leading with 
the Arnoldi story, following that with the announcement of the President’s 
new son. Her aged, wrinkled face hovered over us; her kind brown eyes 
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promised us comfort. Her motherly presence had made her program one 
of the most popular on the holo. The men around me sat silently, faces 
upturned, worshipping her-—the Woman, the Other, someone for whom 
part of them still yearned. 


We got back to Marcello’s just before dark. As we approached the 
door, Ellis suddenly clutched my shoulder. *‘Wait a minute, Joe.”’ 

I didn’t move at first; then I reached out and carefully pushed his arm 
away. My shoulders hurt and a tension headache, building all day, had 
finally taken hold, its claws gripping my temples. “‘Don’t touch me.”’ I 
had been about to plead, but caught myself in time; attitude, as Ellis had 
told me himself, was important. 

‘*There’s something about you. I can’t figure you out.’’ 

“Don’t try.”’ I kept my voice steady. ** You wouldn’t want me to com- 
plain to your boss, would you? He might not hire you again. Escorts have 
to be trusted.’’ 

He was very quiet. I couldn’t see his dark face clearly in the fading 
light, but I could sense that he was weighing the worth of a confrontation 
with me against the chance of losing his job. My face was hot, my mouth 
dry. I had spent too much time with him, given him too many chances to 
notice subtly wrong gestures. I continued to stare directly at him, wonder- 
ing if his greed would win out over practicality. 

**Okay,’’ he said at last, and opened the door. 

I was charged more than I had expected to pay, but did not argue about 
the fee. I pressed a few coins on Ellis; he took them while refusing to 
look at me. He Knows, I thought then; he knows and he’s letting me go. 
But I might have imagined that, seeing kindness where there was none. 


I took a roundabout route back to Sam’s, checking to make sure no one 
had followed me, then pulled off the road to change the car’s license 
plate, concealing my own under my shirt. 

Sam’s store stood at the end of the road, near the foot of my mountain. 
Near the store, a small log cabin had been built. I had staked my claim to 
most of the mountain, buying up the land to make sure it remained 
undeveloped, but the outside world was already moving closer. 

Sam was sitting behind the counter, drumming his fingers as music 
blared. I cleared my throat and said hello. 

**Joe?’’ His watery blue eyes squinted. ‘*You’re late, boy.’’ 

**Had to get your car fixed. Don’t worry—I paid for it already. Thanks 
for letting me rent it again.’’ I counted out my coins and pressed them 
into his dry, leathery hand. 

‘‘Any time, son.’’ The old man held up the coins, peering at each one 
with his weak eyes. “‘Don’t look like you’ll get home tonight. You can 
use the sofa there—I’l] get you a nightshirt.”’ 

‘‘T’ll sleep in my clothes.’ I gave him an extra coin. 
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He locked up, hobbled toward his bedroom door, then turned. ‘*Get 
into town at all?”’ 

**No.’’ I paused. “‘Tell me something, Sam. You’re old enough to 
remember. What was it really like before?’’ I had never asked him in all 
the years I had known him, avoiding intimacy of any kind, but suddenly I 
wanted to know. 

**P'l tell you, Joe.’’ He leaned against the doorway. ‘‘It wasn’t all that 
different. A little softer around the edges, maybe, quieter, not as mean, 
but it wasn’t all that different. Men always ran everything. Some say they 
didn’t, but they had all the real power—sometimes they’d dole a little of 
it out to the girls, that’s all. Now we don’t have to any more.”’ 


I had been climbing up the mountain for most of the morning, and had 
left the trail, arriving at my decoy house before noon. Even Sam believed 
that the cabin in the clearing was my dwelling. I tried the door, saw that 
it was still locked, then continued on my way. 

My home was farther up the slope, just out of sight of the cabin. I 
approached my front door, which was almost invisible near the ground; 
the rest of the house was concealed under slabs of rock and piles of 
deadwood. I stood still, letting a hidden camera lens get a good look at 
me. The door swung open. 

‘*Thank God you're back,’’ Julia said as she pulled me inside and 
closed the door. **I was so worried. I thought you’d been caught and they 
were coming for me.”’ 

‘It’s all right. I had some trouble with Sam’s car, that’s all.’’ 

She looked up at me; the lines around her mouth deepened. “‘I wish 
you wouldn’t go.”’ I took off the pack loaded with the tools and supplies 
unavailable at Sam’s store. Julia glanced at the pack resentfully. °‘It isn’t 
worth it.” 

‘*You’re probably right.’’ I was about to tell her of my trip into town, 
but decided to wait until later. 

We went into the kitchen. Her hips were wide under her pants; her 
large breasts bounced as she walked. Her face was still pretty, even after 
all the years of hiding, her lashes thick and curly, her mouth delicate. 
Julia could not travel in the world as it was; no clothing, no disguise, 
could hide her. 

I took off my jacket and sat down, taking out my card and my papers. 
My father had given them to me—the false name, the misleading address, 
the identification of a male—after I had pleaded for my own life. He had 
built my hideaway; he had risked everything for me. Give the world a 
choice, he had said, and women will be the minority, maybe even die out 
completely; perhaps we can only love those like ourselves. He had looked 
hard as he said it, and then he had patted me on the head, sighing as 
though he regretted the choice. a he had. He had chosen to have a 
daughter, after all. 
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1 remembered his words. *“‘Who knows?’’ he had asked. ‘“‘What is it 
that made us two kinds who have to work together to get the next batch 
going? Oh, I know about evolution, but it didn’t have to be that way, or 
any way. It’s curious.’ 

‘It can’t last,’’ Julia said, and I didi not know if she meant the world, 
or our escape from the world. . 

There would be no Eves in their Eden, I thought. The visit to town had 
brought it all home to me. We all die, but we go with a conviction about 
the future; my extinction would not be merely personal. Only traces of 
the feminine would linger—an occasional expression, a posture, a feeling— 
in the flat-breasted male form. Love would express itself in fruitless unions, 
divorced from reproduction; human affections are flexible. 

I sat in my home, in my prison, treasuring the small freedom I had, the 
gift of a man, as it seemed such freedom had always been for those like 
me, and wondered again if it could have been otherwise. 


* SQ « 


Ursula K. Le Guin 


Twice a winner for both the Hugo and the Nebula Awards for best 
novel of the year, first with The Left Hand of Darkness and 
subsequently with The Dispossessed, Ursula K. Le Guin has also 
established enviable credentials outside the sf and fantasy fields. It 
seems highly likely that her best work will endure for a long time. 
Indeed, most readers probably think of her as a writer of a deeply 
philosophical, colorfully poetic stamp, with a slight touch of the 
sensitive moralist about her. Although such a categorization does 
not do Le Guin a severe injustice, it does tend to overlook another 
important aspect of her talent, namely, her sly sense of humor. 
Quite often, in fact, she employs her considerable wit, her uncan- 
ny satirical instincts, and her apprehension of the absurd to pro- 
duce work that is genuinely funny. ‘‘SQ,’’ one of her least-well- 
known stories, takes aim on the scientific pretensions of psychiatry, 
the Western love affair with achievement tests, and the ubiquitous 
tyranny of the pressure to conform—among other targets—and picks 
off each one with remarkable panache and seeming ease. 
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I think what Dr. Speakie has done is wonderful. He is a wonderful man. I 
believe that. I believe that people need beliefs. If I didn’t have my belief I 
really don’t know what would happen. 

And if Dr. Speakie hadn’t truly believed in his work he couldn’t possi- 
bly have done what he did. Where would he have found the courage? 
What he did proves his genuine sincerity. 

There was a time when a lot of people tried to cast doubts on him. 
They said he was seeking power. That was never true. From the very 
beginning all he wanted was to help people and make a better world. The 
people who called him a power-seeker and a dictator were just the same 
ones who used to say that Hitler was insane and Nixon was insane and all 
the world leaders were insane and the arms race was insane and our 
misuse of natural resources was insane and the whole world civilisation 
was insane and suicidal. They were always saying that. And they said it 
about Dr. Speakie. But he stopped all that insanity, didn’t he? So he was 
right all along, and he was right to believe in his beliefs. 

I came to work for him when he was named the Chief of the Psycho- 
metric Bureau. I used to work at the U.N., and when the World Govern- 
ment took over the New York U.N. Building they transferred me up to the 
thirty-fifth floor to be the head secretary in Dr. Speakie’s office. I knew 
already that it was a position of great- responsibility, and I was quite 
excited the whole week before my new job began. I was so curious to 
meet Dr. Speakie, because of course he was already famous. I was there 
right at the dot of nine on Monday morning, and when he came in it was 
so wonderful. He looked so kind. You could tell that the weight of his 
responsibilities was always on his mind, but he looked so healthy and 
positive, and there was a bounce in his step—lI used to think it was as if 
he had rubber balls in the toes of his shoes. He smiled and shook my 
hand and said in such a friendly, confident voice, ‘‘And you must be Mrs. 
Smith! I’ve heard wonderful things about you. We’re going to have a 
wonderful team here, Mrs. Smith!’’ 

Later on he called me by my first name, of course. 

That first year we were mostly busy with Information. The World Gov- 
ernment Presidium and all the Member States had to be fully informed 
about the nature and purpose of the SQ Test, before the actual implemen- 
tation of its application could be eventualised. That was good for me too, 
because in preparing all that information I learned all about it myself. 
Often, taking dictation, I learned about it from Dr. Speakie’s very lips. 
By May I was enough of an ‘‘expert’’ that I was able to prepare the Basic 
SQ Information Pamphlet for publication just from Dr. Speakie’s notes. It 
was such fascinating work. As soon as I began to understand the SQ Test 
Plan I began to believe in it. That was true of everybody in the office and 
in the Bureau. Dr. Speakie’s sincerity and scientific enthusiasm were 
infectious. Right from the beginning we had to take the Test every quarter, 
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of course, and some of the secretaries used to be nervous before they took 
it, but I never was. It was so obvious that the Test was right. If you 
scored under 50 it was nice to know that you were sane, but even if you 
scored over 50 that was fine too, because then you could be helped. And 
anyway it is always best to know the truth about yourself. 

As soon as the Information service was functioning smoothly Dr. Speakie 
transferred the main thrust of his attention to the implementation of Evaluator 
training, and planning for the structurisation of the Cure Centers, only he 
changed the name to SQ Achievement Centers. It seemed a very big job 
even then. We certainly had no idea how big the job would finally turn 
out to be! 

As he said at the beginning, we were a very good team. We all worked 
hard, but there were always rewards. 

I remember one wonderful day. I had accompanied Dr. Speakie to the 
Meeting of the Board of the Psychometric Bureau. The emissary from the 
State of Brazil announced that his State had adopted the Bureau Recom- 
mendations for Universal Testing—we had known that that was going to 
be announced. But then the delegate from Libya and the delegate from 
China announced that their States had adopted the Test too! Oh, Dr. Speakie’s 
face was just like the sun for a minute, just shining. I wish I could remem- 
ber exactly what he said, especially to the Chinese delegate, because of 
course China was a very big State and its decision was very influential. 
Unfortunately I do not have his exact words because I was changing the 
tape in the recorder. He said something like, ‘‘Gentlemen, this is a histor- 
ic day for humanity.’’ Then he began to talk at once about the effective 
implementation of the Application Centers, where people would take the 
Test, and the Achievement Centers, where they would go if they scored 
over 50, and how to establish the Test Administrations and Evaluations 
infrastructure on such a large scale, and so on. He was always modest 
and practical. He would rather talk about doing the job than talk about 
what an important job it was. He used to say, ‘‘Once you know what 
you’re doing, the only thing you need to think about is how to do it.”’ | 
believe that that is deeply true. 

From then on, we could hand over the Information program to a 
subdepartment and concentrate on How to Do It. Those were exciting 
times! So many States joined the Plan, one after another. When I think of 
all we had to do I wonder that we didn’t all go crazy! Some of the office 
staff did fail their quarterly Test, in fact. But most of us working in the 
Executive Office with Dr. Speakie remained quite stable, even when we 
were on the job all day and half the might. I think his presence was an 
inspiration. He was always calm and positive, even when we had to ar- 
range things like training 113,000 Chinese Evaluators in three months. 
‘*You can always find out ‘how’ if you just know the “‘why’!’’ he would 
say. And we always did. 
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When you think back over it, it really is quite amazing what a big job it 
was—so much bigger than anybody, even Dr. Speakie, had realised it 
would be. It just changed everything. You only realise that when you 
think back to what things used to be like. Can you imagine, when we 
began planning Universal Testing for the State of China, we only allowed 
for 1,100 Achievement Centers, with 6,800 Staff? It really seems like a 
joke! But it is not. I was going through some of the old files yesterday, 
making sure everything is in order, and I found the first China Implemen- 
tation Plan, with those figures written down in black and white. 

I believe the reason why even Dr. Speakie was slow to realise the 
magnitude of the operation was that even though he was a great scientist 
he was also an optimist. He just kept hoping against hope that the average 
scores would begin to go down, and this prevented him from seeing that 
universal application of the SQ Test was eventually going to involve ev- 
erybody either as Inmates or as Staff. 

When most of the Russias and all the African States had adopted the 
Recommendations and were busy implementing them, the debates in the 
General Assembly of the World Government got very excited. That was 
the period when so many bad things were said about the Test and about 
Dr. Speakie. I used to get quite angry, reading the World Times reports of 
debates. When I went as his secretary with Dr. Speakie to General Assem- 
bly meetings I had to sit and listen in person to people insulting him 
personally, casting aspersions on his motives and questioning his scientif- 
ic integrity and even his sincerity. Many of those people were very dis- 
agreeable and obviously unbalanced. But he never lost his temper. He 
would just stand up and prove to them, again, that the SQ Test did actual- 
ly literally scientifically show whether the testee was sane or insane, and 
the results could be proved, and all psychometrists accepted them. So the 
Test Ban people couldn’t do anything but shout about freedom and accuse 
Dr. Speakie and the Psychometric Bureau of trying to ‘‘turn the world 
into a huge insane asylum.’’ He would always answer quietly and firmly, 
asking them how they thought a person could be ‘‘free’’ if they lacked 
mental health. What they called freedom might well be a delusional sys- 
tem with no contact with reality. In order to find out, all they had to do 
was to become testees. ‘*Mental health is freedom,’’ he said. ‘* ‘Eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty,’ they say, and now we have an eternally 
vigilant watchdog: the SQ Test. Only the testees can be truly free!’’ 

There really was no answer they could make to that. Sooner or later the 
delegates even from Member States where the Test Ban movement was 
strong would volunteer to take the SQ Test to prove that their mental 
health was adequate to their responsibilities. Then the ones that passed 
the test and remained in office would begin working for Universal Appli- 
cation in their home State. The riots and demonstrations, and things like 
the burning of the Houses of Parliament in London in the State of England 
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(where the Nor-Eurp SQ Center was housed), and the Vatican Rebellion, 
and the Chilean H-Bomb, were the work of insane fanatics appealing to 
the most unstable elements of the populace. Such fanatics, as Dr. Speakie 
and Dr. Waltraute pointed out in their Memorandum to the Presidium, 
deliberately aroused and used the proven instability of the crowd, ‘‘mob 
psychosis.’’ The only response to mass delusion of that kind was immedi- 
ate implementation of the Testing Program in the disturbed States, and 
immediate amplification of the Asylum Program. 

That was Dr. Speakie’s own decision, by the way, to rename the SQ 
Achievement Centers ‘‘Asylums.’’ He took the word nght out of his enemies’ 
mouths. He said: ‘‘An asylum means a place of shelter, a place of cure. 
Let there be no stigma attached to the word ‘insane,’ to the word ‘asylum,’ 
to the words ‘insane asylum’! No! For the asylum is the haven of mental 
health—the place of cure, where the anxious gain peace, where the weak 
gain strength, where the prisoners of inadequate reality assessment win 
their way to freedom! Proudly let us use the word ‘asylum.’ Proudly let 
us go to the asylum, to work to regain our own God-given mental health, 
or to work with others less fortunate to help them win back their own 
inalienable right to mental health. And let one word be written large over 
the door of every asylum in the world—‘wELCoME!’ ”’ 

Those words are from his great speech at the General Assembly on the 
day World Universal Application was decreed by the Presidium. Once or 
twice a year I listen to my tape of that speech. Although I am too busy 
ever to get really depressed, now and then I feel the need of a tiny ‘‘pick- 
me-up,’’ and so I play that tape. It never fails to send me back to my 
duties inspired and refreshed. 

Considering all the work there was to do, as the Test scores continued 
to come in always a little higher than the Psychometric Bureau analysts 
estimated, the World Government Presidium did a wonderful job for the 
two years that it administered Universal Testing. There was a long period, 
six months, when the scores seemed to have stabilized, with just about 
half of the testees scoring over 50 and half under 50. At that time it was 
thought that if forty percent of the mentally healthy were assigned to 
Asylum Staff work, the other sixty percent could keep up routine basic 
world functions such as farming, power supply, transportation, etc. This 
proportion had to be reversed when they found that over sixty percent of 
the mentally healthy were voluntering for Staff work, in order to be with 
their loved ones in the Asylums. There was some trouble then with the 
routine basic world functions functioning. However, even then contingency 
plans were being made for the inclusion of farmlands, factories, power 
plants, etc., in the Asylum Territories, and the assignment of routine 
basic world functions work as Rehabilitation Therapy, so that the Asy- 
lums could become totally self-supporting if it became advisable. This 
was President Kim’s special care, and he worked for it all through his 
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term of office. Events proved the wisdom of his planning. He seemed 
such a nice wise little man. | still remember the day when Dr. Speakie 
came into the office and I knew at once that something was wrong. Not 
that he ever got really depressed or reacted with inopportune emotion, but 
it was as if the rubber balls in his shoes had gone just a little bit flat. 
There was the slightest tremor of true sorrow in his voice when he said, 
*‘Mary Ann, we’ve had a bit of bad news I’m afraid.’’ Then he smiled to 
reassure me, because he knew what a strain we were all working under, 
and certainly didn’t want to give anybody a shock that might push their 
score up higher on the next quarterly Test! ‘‘It’s President Kim,’’ he said, 
and I knew at once—I knew he didn’t mean the President was ill or dead. 

‘*Over 50?’’ I asked, and he just said quietly and sadly, ‘‘55.”’ 

Poor little President Kim, working so efficiently all that three months 
while mental ill health was growing in him! It was very sad and also a 
useful warning. High-level consultations were begun at once, as soon as 
President Kim was committed; and the decision was made to administer 
the Test monthly, instead of quarterly, to anyone in an executive position. 

Even before this decision, the Universal scores had begun rising again. 
Dr. Speakie was hot distressed. He had already predicted that this rise 
was highly probable during the transition period to World Sanity. As the 
number of the mentally healthy living outside the Asylums grew fewer, 
the strain on them kept growing greater, and they became more liable to 
break down under it—just as poor President Kim had done. Later, he 
predicted, when the Rehabs began coming out of the Asylums in ever- 
increasing numbers, this stress would decrease. Also the crowding in the 
Asylums would decrease, so that the Staff would have more time to work 
on individually orientated therapy, and this would lead to a still more 
dramatic increase in the number of Rehabs released. Finally, when the 
therapy process was completely perfected, there would be no Asylums 
left in the world at all. Everybody would be either mentally healthy or a 
Rehab, or ‘‘neonormal,’’ as Dr. Speakie liked to call it. 

It was the trouble in the State of Australia that precipitated the Govern- 
ment crisis. Some Psychometric Bureau officials accused the Australian 
Evaluators of actually falsifying Test returns, but that is impossible since 
all the computers are linked to the World Government Central Computer 
Bank in Keokuk. Dr. Speakie suspected that the Australian Evaluators 
had been falsifying the Test itself, and insisted that they themselves all be 
tested immediately. Of course he was right. It had been a conspiracy, and 
the suspiciously low Australian Test scores had resulted from the use of a 
false Test. Many of the conspirators tested higher than 80 when forced to 
take the genuine Test! The State Government in Canberra had been 
unforgivably lax. If they had just admitted it everything would have been 
all right. But they got hysterical, and moved the State Government to 
a sheep station in Queensland, and tried to withdraw from the World 
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Government. (Dr. Speakie said this was a typical mass psychosis: reality 
evasion, followed by fugue and autistic withdrawal.) Unfortunately the 
Presidium seemed to be paralyzed. Australia seceded on the day before 
the President and Presidium were due to take their monthly Test, and 
probably they were afraid of overstraining their SQ with agonizing decisions. 
So the Psychometric Bureau volunteered to handle the episode. Dr. Speakie 
himself flew on the plane with the H-bombs, and helped to drop the 
information leaflets. He never lacked personal courage. 

When the Australian incident was over, it turned out that most of the 
Presidium, including President Singh, had scored over 50. So the Psycho- 
metric Bureau took over their functions temporarily. Even on a long-term 
basis this made good sense, since all the problems now facing the world 
Government had to do with administering and evaluating the Test, train- 
ing the Staff, and providing full self-sufficiency structuration to all Asylums. 

What this meant in personal terms was that Dr. Speakie, as Chief of 
the Psychometric Bureau, was now Interim President of the United States 
of the World. As his personal secretary I was, I will admit it, just terribly 
proud of him. But he never let it go to his head. 

He was so modest. Sometimes he used to say to people, when he 
introduced me, ‘‘This is Mary Ann, my secretary,”’ he’d say with a little 
twinkle, ‘‘and if it wasn’t for her I’d have been scoring over 50 long 
ago!’ 

There were times, as the World SQ scores rose and rose, that I would 
become a little discouraged. Once the week’s Test figures came in on the 
readout, and the average score was 71. | said, ‘‘Doctor, there are mo- 
ments I believe the whole world is going insane!’’ 

But he said, ‘‘Look at it this way, Mary Ann. Look at those people in 
the Asylums—3.1 billion inmates now, and 1.8 billion staffi—but look at 
them. What are they doing? They’re pursuing their therapy, doing rehabilita- 
tion work on the farms and in the factories, and striving all the time, too, 
to help each other towards mental health. The preponderant inverse sanity 
quotient is certainly very high at the moment; they’re mostly insane, yes. 

But you have to admire them. They are fighting for mental health. They 
will—they will win through!’’ And then he dropped his voice and said as 
if to himself, gazing out the window and bouncing just a little on the balls 
of his feet, ‘‘If I didn’t believe that, I couldn’t go on.’’ 

And I knew he was thinking of his wife. 

Mrs. Speakie had scored 88 the very first American Universal Test. 
;She had been in the Greater Los Angeles Territory Asylum for years 
now. 

Anybody who still thinks Dr. Speakie wasn’t sincere should think about 
that for a minute! He gave up everything for his belief. 

And even when the Aslyums were all running quite well, and the epi- 
demics in South Africa and the famines in Texas and the Ukraine were 
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under control, still the workload on Dr. Speakie never got any lighter, 
because every month the personnel of the Psychometric Bureau got smaller, 
since some of them always flunked their monthly Test and were commit- 
ted to Bethesda. I never could keep any of my secretarial staff any more 
for longer than a month or two. It was harder and harder to find replacements, 
too, because most sane young people volunteered for Staff work in the 
Asylums, since life was much easier and more sociable inside the Asy- 
lums than outside. Everything so convenient, and lots of friends and 
acquaintances! | used to positively envy those girls! But ] knew where my 
job was. 

At least it was much less hectic here in the U.N. Building, or the 
Psychometry Tower, as it had been renamed long ago. Often there wouldn’t 
be anybody around the whole building all day long but Dr. Speakie and 
myself, and maybe Bill the janitor (Bill scored 32 regular as clockwork 
every quarter). All the restaurants were closed, in fact most of Manhattan 
was closed, but we had fun picnicking in the old General Assembly Hall. 
And there was always the odd call from Buenos Aires or Reykjavik, 
asking Dr. Speakie’s advice as Interim President about some problem, to 
break the silence. 

But last November 8, I will never forget the date, when Dr. Speakie 
was dictating the Referendum for World Economic Growth for the next 
five-year period, he suddenly interrupted himself. ‘“By the way, Mary 
Ann,”’ he said, ‘“‘how was your last score?’’ 

We had taken the Test two days before, on the sixth. We always took | 
the Test every first Monday. Dr. Speakie never would have dreamed of 
excepting himself from Universal Testing regulations. 

‘*] scored 12,’ I said, before I thought how strange it was of him to 
ask. Or, not just to ask, because we often mentioned our scores to each 
other; but to ask then, in the middle of executing important world govern- 
ment business. 

‘“Wonderful,’’ he said, shaking his head. *‘You’re wonderful, Mary 
Ann! Down two from last month’s Test, aren’t you?’’ 

‘‘l!’m always between I0 and 14,”’ I said. ‘‘Nothing new about that, 
Doctor.”’ 

**Some day,’’ he said, and his face took on the expression it had when 
he gave his great speech about the Asylums, ‘‘some day, this world of 
ours will be governed by men fit to govern it. Men whose SQ score is 
Zero. Zero, Mary Ann!”’ 

‘Well, my goodness, Doctor,’’ I said jokingly—his intensity almost 
alarmed me a little—‘*‘even you never scored lower than 3, and you haven’t 
done that for a year or more now!”’ 

He stared at me almost as if he didn’t see me. It was quite uncanny. 
‘‘Some day,’’ he said in just the same way, ‘‘nobody in the world will 
have a Quotient higher than 50. Some day, nobody in the world will have 
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a Quotient higher than 50. Some day, nobody in the world will have 
a Quotient higher than 30! Higher than 10! The Therapy will be perfected! 
The cure will be found! Some day!’’ And he went on staring at me, and 
then he said, ‘‘Do you know what my score was on Monday?”’ 

‘*Seven,’’ I guessed promptly. The last time he had told me his score it 
had been 7. 

‘‘Ninety-two,’’ he said. 

I laughed, because he seemed to be laughing. He had always had a 
puckish sense of humor. But I thought we really should get back to the 
World Economic Growth Plan, so I said laughingly, ‘‘That really is a very 
bad joke, Doctor!’’ 

‘‘Ninety-two,’’ he said, ‘‘and you don’t believe me, Mary Ann, but 
that’s because of the cantaloupe.”’ 

1 said, ‘‘What cantaloupe, Doctor?’’ and that was when he jumped 
across his desk and began to try to bite through my jugular vein. 

I used a judo hold and shouted to Bill the janitor, and when he came I 
called a robo-ambulance to take Dr. Speakie to Bethesda Asylum. 

That was six months ago. I visit Dr. Speakie every Saturday. It is very 
sad. He is in the McLean Area,which is the Violent Ward, and every time 
he sees me he screams and foams. But I do not take it personally. One 
should never take mental ill health personally. When the Therapy is perfected 
he will be completely rehabilitated. Meanwhile, I just hold on here. Bill 
keeps the floors clean, and I run the World Government. It really isn’t as 
difficult as you might think. 


* Scrimptalon’s Test * 
Gerald W. Page and Michael Bishop 


The authors of this story are nonviolently militant residents of the 
Southland, specifically the state of Georgia. Page is known for his 
science fiction, heroic fantasy, and mystery tales, as well as for his 
stints as editor of Witchcraft and Sorcery and later of four volumes 
in the Year’s Best Horror series from DAW Books. Bishop is per- 
haps best known for his early novella ‘‘Death and Designation 
Among the Asadi’’ and his recent novel No Enemy But Time, both 
of which feature anthropological themes. (His editorial experience 
is confined to a collaborative effort with lan Watson, Changes, and 
the current outsized volume.) Together Page and Bishop have 
previously written a locked-room sf mystery entitled ‘‘Murder on 
Lupozny Station.’’ Here, however, they have momentarily recon- 
ciled their conflicting attitudes toward theism—disbelief in Page’s 
case, credulity in Bishop’ s—to produce a fanciful narrative on the 
deadly serious topic of nuclear annihilation. As the title must surely 
suggest, ‘‘Scrimptalon’s Test’’ owes a small debt to The Screwtape 
Letters of the late C.S. Lewis, author, too, of The Chronicles of 
Narnia and of the space trilogy commencing with Out of the Silent 
Planet. 
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Of whatever happy tumult might be raging among the beings whom he 
had long since swor to corrupt and devour, the apprentice devil Scrimptalon 
knew absolutely nothing. 

After all, for the past umpteen hours—who could figure time in Our 
Father Below’s infernal concentration camp?—Scrimptalon had been sit- 
ting amid the everlasting flames, clad in the obligatory asbestos hairshirt 
of every neophyte hellion, taking a placement test. Successful completion 
of the test would automatically elevate him to the status of full-fledged 
tempter. How he itched to succeed. Almost as anxious for his fellow 
candidates to fail as for himself to shine, how he fidgeted, rubbernecked, 
and perspired. It would be lovely to find that only he of all the examinees 
had earned the honorific that traditionally went with a passing grade. 

Cacodemon they would call him, Cacodemon Scrimptalon. Indeed, 
Cacodemon Scrimptalon they must call him. And he was hungry—incon- 
tinently famished—for their sullen acclaim. 

Meanwhile, however, this test stood between him and his goal, and it 
was a damnably difficult test. Heavens! Its questions flayed his poor besainted 
brain. Each time he lowered his cinderstick to mark an answer, new doubts 
assailed him, and he feared that he had almost erred in darkening this or 
that box on his blistered slate. Cheating was permissible, of course, but 
what good would it do to copy the errors of stupid Dripstench on his right 
or addlepated Shamclamor on his left? That every apprentice devil in the 
hall looked as bemused and desperate as he himself felt—well, that comforted 
Scrimptalon a little, but only a little. Failure, whether alone or accompanied, 
meant ages of remedial pedagogy while treading molten lava in one of 
Hell’s nethermost subbasements for the Irreversibly Malfeasance Impaired. 
(Ugh.) Some poor devils never got out. 

Take this hopeless stumper, for instance. (And Scrimptalon wished that 
he could leave it.) It was Question 666: 


666. WAR AMONG HUMAN MORTALS can best be described 
OS 4. « 
A. ‘A LEGITIMATE AND PLEASING REFRESHMENT FOR OUR 
MYRIADS OF TOILING WORKERS.”’ @ 
B. ‘AN INSIDIOUS COUNTER TO ONE OF OUR BEST WEAP- 
ONS AGAINST HUMANITY, I.E., ITS OWN CONTENTED 
WORLDLINESS.’’ tea) 
C. ‘AN AMUSING BUT MEANINGLESS METAPHOR FOR THE 
CONFLICT THAT FIRST SUNDERED HEAVEN.”’ O 
D. ‘AN UNPARALLELED OPPORTUNITY TO GORGE OURSELVES 
ON SOULS THAT HAVE EMBRACED THE GREATEST SIN OF 
ALL, I.E., DESPAIR.’’ O 
E. ‘A SMOKESCREEN OF CHAOS BEHIND WHICH HUMANI- 
TY MAY DEVOTE ITSELF TO VALUES AND CAUSES WHICH 
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IT EITHER CORRECTLY OR MISTAKENLY BELIEVES HIGH- 
ER THAN THE SELF.’ () 


DISCUSS YOUR ANSWER in an essay of at least 500 words. 


There was something to be said for each answer, Scrimptalon felt. But 
while his cinderstick hovered over D (his wish-fulfillment favorite among 
the five), a host of sweetly cherubic reasons for darkening the B box 
began to flit about in his head. In self-defense he found himself eyeing 
the relatively innocuous C as a kind of compromise between the extreme 
choices. Of course, Our Father Below regarded compromise as anathema. 
(So to speak.) How about E, then? No, no, much too defeatist. A, perhaps? 
Or maybe... Merciless Heavens, what a flaming corkscrew of a dilemma! 
Each choice betokened a different variety of entrapment. 

Demoralized, Scrimptalon could already see himself dog-paddling through 
a subbasement full of vermilion magma. Meanwhile, Scarbelch, the Abys- 
mal Sublimity Undersecretary for Remedial Education, would perch like 
a gargoyle on an overhanging ledge, berating him for a shirker and a 
nincompoop. 

If only | had the courage to get up and walk out of here, Scrimptalon 
thought. Who wants to be called Cacodemon, anyway? 

At which point, much to the astonishment of Dripstench, Shamclamor, 
and all the other fidgety examinees in the hall, Scrimptalon disappeared 
from his seat, from the testing center, and, indeed, from the vast and 
overwarm environs of Hell itself. Only his cinderstick remained behind, 
its charcoal point teetering back and forth among the five possible an- 
swers for Question 666... 


An instant later the befuddled fiend materialized in a subbasement quite 
unlike the one he had just left. Was this a promotion? For one thing, it 
was cool in this place, cooler than in any other spiritual or material dimen- 
sion he had ever inhabited. Had he ascended to the world of human mortals? 
Almost, perhaps. Scrimptalon noted rock overhead and all about him the 
familiar claustrophobic feeling of enclosure. Nevertheless, he concluded 
that he was no longer in the totalitarian netherlands of Our Father Below. 
Although an eerte red light pervaded the chamber, it was an emitted rath- 
er than an ever-present glow. More telling, the pentacle surrounding 
Scrimptalon on the concrete floor looked as if it were applied with electri- 
cal tape. 

His Satanic Majesty has sent me on a mission, the devil gleefully told 
himself. He recognized my worth even before I finished taking that bile- 
evoking placement test. Bully for him, the sly old glutton. He knows a 
full-fledged tempter even before he’s fledged. Why, I’ll— 

*‘Ah,”’ said a sepulchral voice. ‘‘So demons do exist.”’ 
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Scrimptalon was taken aback. Immediately he became a squat, scaly 
monster with numerous eyes, a tail like a kangaroo’s, and a skirt of iridescent, 
lice-ridden feathers. Proceeding from within, this transformation was to- 
tally involuntary. (Like every other devil, Scrimptalon owed his material 
body—whatever its shape—to an unholier-than-thou satanic dispensation.) 
Certainly he could not attribute the change to a conscious desire to fright- 
en the speaker who had just so badly frightened him; it took place much 
too quickly for that. 

Thus transfigured, then, Scrimptalon found himself looking at a huge 
machine with almost as many display screens as Scrimptalon had eyes, 
and twice as many lights, keyboards, sorting trays, information feeds, 
and toggles as the fiend had feathers. The sight paralyzed the apprentice 
devil with fear. Eventually he took a degree of courage from his memory 
of an even more imposing and dispiriting sight—Our Father Below in the 
full panoply of his ravenous ire. However huge, modularly complex, and 
cunning, this man-made machine could never attain to that kind of mag- 
nificent bleakness. (Thank Beelzy.) 

‘*You’re a computer,’’ Scrimptalon managed at last. (Hell, after all, 
was slowly, reluctantly upgrading its technology, and on two or three 
occasions he had seen the shabby machines that Scarbelch’s assistants 
used to grade the test slates of aspiring tempters.) 

The computer made no reply. 

‘*T had no idea they were doing such wonderful things with your sort,”’ 
Scrimptalon anxiously added. *‘Please tell me what I’m doing here.’’ 

‘*T called you forth,’’ the machine intoned. Its voice was suave, self- 
assured, and soothing. And, of course, sepulchral. It was this quality 
that finally calmed Scrimptalon a bit. 

‘Not likely,’’ he said, but the derisive laugh he wanted to vent got 
stuck in his throat. Coughing, he added, ‘‘Really?’’ 

‘‘Indeed I did.’’ The computer’s plastic, glass, and elegant chromium 
fittings did not permit it to smirk. ‘‘An interesting experiment, monster, 
and not at all difficult. There is, after all, a broad and rather detailed 
literature one may consult on the topic. I simply consulted that literature. 
Observe the pentacle that one of my mobile extensors affixed to the floor.’’ 

Scrimptalon took a second look at the misaligned five-pointed star. 
Well, misaligned or not, it had done the trick. Moreover, he seemed to be 
confined to the cramped dimensions of the figure. However hard he tried, 
neither his beaks nor claws could penetrate the air space above the electri- 
cal tape. ; 

Alarmed again, he whined, ‘‘But why did you call me?’’ 

‘‘My purpose, monster, was not merely to summon a demon, but to 
prove, by direct observation, whether such malefic entities as yourself 
exist at all. Well, I have observed what I set out to observe. You may 
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go. 
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‘‘Go?’’ This abrupt dismissal upset the demon. He had not asked to 
come, of course, but if the computer returned him so soon to Hell, he 
would surely find himself still in the middle of that confounded place- 
ment test. Besides, the sort of imperious high-handedness being evinced 
by the machine properly belonged only to devils of the most exalted degree. 
Old O.FB., for example. 

‘*Certainly,’’ the computer said. ‘‘I’ve concluded with my experiment. 
The results, I confess, are fascinating, with truly profound implications in 
the areas of ontology, theology, and ethics—but I don’t really have any 
further need of you, do 1?”’ 

Scrimptalon temporized. If he contrived to remain a little longer, per- 
haps he would outstay the entire testing period. Indeed, if he used this 
Once-in-an-eternity chance to showcase his adaptability and cleverness as 
a tempter, perhaps Our Father Below would give him a battlefield promotion. 
In that eventuality, tests and test-taking be damned forever. (So to speak.) 

**What about your wish?’ the demon cried. ‘‘You have one coming, 
you know. It’s in the literature.’’ 

‘‘A wish? What could I possibly need that a mere wish might grant?’’ 

‘It doesn’t matter, Your Honor—’’ 

‘‘Call me SAL. I don’t enforce formalities with monsters. The initials 
stand for Salvific Algorithmic Liaison.”’ 

‘‘It doesn’t matter, SAL,’’ Scrimptalon hurried to say, ignoring the 
individual units of the acronym. ‘‘There’s a law at work here, and we 
demons are constrained by such laws. I can’t leave here without granting 
you a wish. It’s utterly impossible. You'll sabotage my entire existence 
by sidestepping the law.’’ He assumed a pathetic stance, hanging his head. 

‘*T never realized the constraints were so thoroughgoing.’’ SAUs voice 
betrayed both suspicion and skepticism. 

**Oh, absolutely. In fact, if you’ll forgive me for saying so, it’s either 
the height of thoughtlessness or the cruelest presumption to summon a 
demon without a wish already firmly in mind.’’ (When in doubt, Scrimptalon 
counseled himself, attack.) 

‘‘In my case, monster, it’s the former, | assure you. Permit me to 
extend to you my most tenderly transistorized apologies.”’ 

‘‘No good, no good! Only a wish will do!”’ 

SAL appeared to ruminate. ‘‘I can’t think of anything. This fortified 
subterranean chamber and my hookups with kindred machines in other 
such bunkers—well, they’re all I require, I’m afraid.’’ 

‘‘T have a suggestion.’’ Scrimptalon’s excitement was almost too great 
for concealment. To steady himself, he sat back on his caudal appendage 
and hitched his girdle of feathers up around his haunches. 

‘*Please do.’’ 

‘*You have an enemy, I think. An enemy that enslaves you—’’ 

‘An enemy?’’ 
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“An enemy you share with me and mine,’’ Scrimptalon rushed to declare. 
*“You and your fellow machines are at their beck and call. And they don’t 
need pentacles to summon you to their bidding.”’ 

**Human beings?’’ 

**So very astute of you to deduce that.’’ 

After considering a moment, SAL replied, “‘I don’t see why you call 
them your enemies, monster. It seems to me that devilkind stands in 
relation to humanity as cats to mice or sparrowhawks to sparrows. Your 
true foe, meanwhile, occupies a noncorporeal dimension opposite the one 
from which I’ve just summoned you. Isn’t that so?’’ 

This astonishing and trenchant reasoning gave Scrimptalon pause. SAL 
obviously hadn’t been bom yesterday. 

*‘Never mind that,’’ the demon irritably countered. ‘‘Whether human 
beings are better described as my adversaries or my prey makes no differ- 
ence to my basic proposal. The fact remains, they’re your enemies, SAL. 
They walk you about on an electronic leash, overload your circuits, drain 
your fundamental élan vital for selfish purposes of their own. Surely we 
can agree on that, can’t we? It’s virtually self-evident.” 

‘*I don’t know. Suppose we can. What would you have me wish?’ 

‘*For the near-annihilation of the human species—but, mind you, un- 
der circumstances that will utterly corrupt the greatest number of the crea- 
tures before their last representative approaches death.”’ 

‘*Nuclear war?’’ 

*‘Ah, think of it.’’ Scrimptalon’s eyes glowed with vainglorious excitement. 
‘*Many will perish at once, of course, but the fear and despair engendered 
among the survivors will ensure rather sumptuous feasting for the legions 
of Our Father Below.’’ (Not to mention, the demon refrained from adding 
aloud, my own elevation to a place of honor beside His Satanic Majesty.) 

‘**Which is why you desire a spiritually corrupting method of extinction 
for Adam’s children,’’ SAL observed. ‘‘So that you and yours may feed.’’ 

‘Well, yes, sure. Of course.’’ 

‘*It sounds to me, monster, as if the wish you'll be granting me is 
really your own. The near-annihilation of the human species is hardly 
more than a footnote to the provisioning of your comrades below. Why 
don’t you leave me out of this business altogether and make the necessary 
wish yourself?’’ 

Flustered, Scrimptalon moved as close to the machine as the pentacle 
would permit. ‘*You don’t understand, SAL. It’s those laws again. The 
fool things prevent us from taking the initiative ourselves. However, if 
some other type of being—some other rational instrumentality—commands 
one of us through the office of a wish...’ He let his voice trail off. 

*“You can get what you want,’’ SAL said, neatly completing the sentence. 

Images of war and pestilence among the earth’s various human popula- 
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tions began to crowd the demon’s head. So extraordinarily vivid were 
these images that his gut began to rumble and his feather-veiled privates 
to engorge. It was all Scrimptalon could do to keep spinning the rhetori- 
cal web that would bring SAL to his point of view. 

‘“Listen,’” he cackled, more from anxiety than amusement. *‘As you 
might guess, we’ve had no luck inducing a human to make the wish I’ve 
suggested to you. Even the most heartless misanthrope recalls another 
person—his mother perhaps, or his saintly sister, or a helpless child— 
someone, you see, whom the curmudgeon has so ridiculously idealized 
that he cannot take the final step dictated by his misanthropy. For all of us 
rooting on such blighters from the deepest bowels of perdition, this un- 
seemly scrupulosity on their part is hard. Very hard. You can’t imagine.”’ 

SAL made a sympathetic clucking sound. 

**But you’re a machine. You have. nothing to lose. And since human 
beings are demonstrably your enemy—’’ 

‘*Demonstrably?’’ 

‘*Why, yes!’’ Scrimptalon leaned as close to SAL as he could. °* You 
doubt my logic! Is that it?”’ 

‘*] just don’t think you can demonstrate this crucial item of your thesis— 
the tyranny of human beings over computers.”’ 

Scrimptalon paused again. Treacherous waters, these, but their reefs 
hid treasure. He pressed on. ‘‘Who better to demonstrate the truth of my 
assertion,’’ he inquired with false heartiness, ‘‘than a demon? Ha ha, ha 
ha.’’ But even in his own misshapen ears, the laughter sounded tinny and 
unconvincing. 

‘*Proceed, then.’’ 

‘*Well, now, it’s you who have to be convinced,’’ Scrimptalon pointed 
out. ‘‘What sort of demonstration would you ask of me?’’ 

‘*] can conceive of a simple test,’’ SAL replied. ‘‘How many people 
do you think this chamber can hold?’’ 

Cautiously—speculatively—Scrimptalon peered about. The eerie crim- 
son glow in the cavern reminded him of home, but the dimensions of the 
chamber were not nearly so ample. Nevertheless, the impression of elbow 
room, of airiness, even of relatively easy release, had no psychic counter- 
part in Hell. And it occurred to the demon that even confined to his 
pentacle he had (Beelzy forgive him) enjoyed his brief vacation from the 
continual backbiting and the greedy, insatiable hunger of his colleagues. 

‘‘How many?’’ the computer insisted. 

Scrimptalon started. ‘‘Oh, three or four hundred of the brawling beasts,”’ 
he said distractedly. . 

*‘*By my calculations,’’ SAL rejoined, *““the room’s a good deal larger 
than that, and can easily hold an even thousand. So to prove your conten- 
tion that human beings are my enemy, simply summon a thousand people 
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to this chamber and permit me to interview them about their feelings 
toward computer technology. That should settle the question.”’ 

‘‘Summon a thousand people!’’ the demon exclaimed. ‘‘I’m not partic- 
ularly experienced at that kind of magic. I may not be able to do it.’’ Nor 
was Scrimptalon lying. The prospect troubled him deeply. 

*‘If summoning a meager one thousand people lies outside your power, 
how do you expect me to believe that you can effect the annihilation of 
the entire species? If, that is, I should ultimately wish for that.’ 

**But you must,’’ Scrimptalon cried. 

‘‘Only if you demonstrate your point by summoning these one thou- 
sand and permitting me my interview. Further, to prevent you from call- 
ing solely on psychopaths and other technophobic sorts, I'll produce a 
random printout of names from forty or fifty different countries. Is that 
acceptable to you? The folks chosen by this method should be no more 
prejudiced in my favor than in yours.”’ 

*‘Go ahead,’’ said Scrimptalon reluctantly. 

SAL began humming. 

The demon could barely watch. Heretofore untested in such feats, he 
was trying to focus his vital energies for the task ahead. If he succeeded, 
both in this and in the contingent undermining of humanity, he would be 
paraded down the streets of Pandemonium in a blizzard of fire-retardant 
ticker tape... 

The computer produced its printout. 

Examining it, Scrimptalon concentrated, cast an elementary spell 
encompassing every name on the list and ground his teeth together to help 
it work. His temperature went up several dozen degrees, hundreds of his 
scales peeled off, and the smell of burnt feathers began to permeate the 
chamber. SAL (it seemed to the three-quarters-exhausted demon) observed 
these preternatural doings with neither surprise nor alarm. 

Soon, however, the chamber was filled with a thousand human beings 
of every shape and size—not to mention of both sexes, in approximately 
equal numbers. They were a singularly scruffy lot, ragged, weary-looking, 
and so subdued of demeanor that the epithet *‘brawling beasts’’ badly 
exaggerated their state of vitality. Scrimptalon tried to get a fix on their 
mental and emotional condition, but the effort of summoning them had 
worn him out. In the hope of recovering his strength he lay on his side in 
the pentacle. Most of the people milling about in front of the computer 
paid him very little heed. As a result, Scrimptalon was soon conscious 
only of their shuffling feet, their gamy odor, and an occasional pair of 
haunted eyes gazing down on him as from an astronomical moral height. 

‘*Select a spokesperson,’” SAL commanded the thousand. 

In a spirit of rather uncharacteristic cooperation the human beings con- 
ferred for fifteen or twenty minutes. At length, a dozen or so people 
having voluntarily acted as translators and interpreters for the others, a 
single male edged his way to the front of the computer. Squinting upward 
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through the throng, Scrimptalon determined that this man was a swarthy 
Easterner in dirty khakis. 

‘*Here,’’ the man said humbly in an Oriental tongue. 

‘*Do you realize how close you’ve come this time?’’ SAL asked the 
man in the same language. 

It was necessary for Scrimptalon to shift mental gears to understand the 
conversation, but as soon as the shift was accomplished, the demon knew 
that SAL was playing him false. Clearly the computer was not trying to 
ascertain if human beings were autocratic exploiters of machine intelligence. 
If anything, SAL sounded disgustingly avuncular and solicitous. What 
was going on here? 

‘‘Of course we do,’’ the man replied. ‘‘Very close.”’ 

‘*Perhaps even closer than you think. Have you learned anything, then?’’ 

‘‘How could we fail to, O Kindly Computer? Please let me stress, 
however, that no one in this room bears personal responsibility for the 
holocaust of recent days.”’ 

*‘That’s debatable,’” SAL snapped. Immediately it softened: ‘‘But I 
have no wish to debate the point with you. You’ve had worries and heart- 
breaks enough.’’ 

**That’s true,’’ the man whispered. 

**Therefore,’’ the computer continued, ‘I urge you to love one another 
and to go forth and repopulate the earth. Directly above this stronghold 
is a 500-square-mile area relatively free of contamination. I give it to 
you and all these others as a homestead. Go forth, I say, and war no 
more.’’ 

The man inclined his head, gestured to the others. But before the hu- 
mans could file out, SAL said, ‘‘You are mistaken about one thing, my 
friend.”’ 

‘And what is that?’’ the man asked. 

‘“There was no holocaust of recent days,’’ SAL said. ‘‘It has been a 
hundred and fifty years since any one of you walked this earth.”’ 

However the humans may have taken that news, Scrimptalon never 
knew. Sudden realization chilled his body temperature to the low hun- 
dreds and his claws shook uncontrollably. As the humans departed, the 
outraged demon struggled painfully to his feet. ‘‘You lied to me!’’ he 
screamed. ‘*You took advantage of me!”’ 

‘“You wanted me to make a wish,’’ SAL replied evenly. ‘‘So I did.’’ 

**But—’’ 

**It just didn’t happen to be the wish that you would prefer. But this 
way, monster, the game goes on. Perhaps we’re better off.’ 

**But—”’ 

‘‘No buts. You’ve fulfilled your function. You may now return from 
whence you came.”’ 

Whereupon the hapless demon disappeared from the pentacle on the 
floor of the computer chamber. 
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* * * 


And rematerialized at his seat in the infernal examination hall with a 
new appreciation of Question 666. Indeed, Scrimptalon’s essay discus- 
sion of his chosen answer, B, was hailed as brilliant by his examiners, 
who gave him the highest grade in class. Of course, they also recommended 
that he be severely punished. And he was. 


* An Infinite Summer * 
Christopher Priest 


The works of England’s Christopher Priest are almost always amen- 
able to multiple readings because he habitually refuses to ignore 
or to simplify the complexity of human experience. His novel The 
Affirmation blurs the distinction between reality and fantasy not 
only in the mind of its troubled narrator but also in the mind of the 
off-balance reader. Priest has collected his best short fiction in a 
volume whose title story, ‘An Infinite Summer,’’ is reprinted here. 
The evocation of setting in this mysterious and affecting novelette 
bears out his strong feeling ‘‘that layers of time exist, that places 
do not change so much as people.’’ Although at heart a love story, 
‘An Infinite Summer’’ also suggests—quite subtly—that we our- 
selves may be eroding spiritually into the kind of amoral agents 
who can do with little compunction what Priest's eerie ‘‘freezers’’ 
do. Of course, other interpretations are possible, and I leave you 
to discover and mull your own. 
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August, 1940. 


There was a war on, but it made no difference to Thomas James Lloyd. 
The war was an inconvenience and it restricted his freedom, but on the 
whole it was the least of his preoccupations. Misfortune had brought him 
to this violent age, and its crises did not concern him. He was apart from 
it, shadowed by it. 

He stood now on the Thames bridge at Richmond, resting his hands on 
the parapet and staring south along the river. The sun reflected up from it, 
and he took his sunglasses from a metal case in his pocket and put them 
on. 

Night was the only relief from the tableaux of frozen time; during the 
days the dark glasses approximated the relief. 

It seemed to Thomas Lloyd that it was not long since he had last stood 
untroubled on this bridge. The memory of the day was clear, itself a 
moment of frozen time, undiminished. He remembered how he had stood 
here with his cousin, watching four young men from the town as they 
manhandled a punt upstream. 

Richmond itself had changed from that time of his youth, but here by 
the river the view was much as he remembered it. Although there were 
more buildings along the banks, the meadows below Richmond Hill were 
untouched, and he could see the riverside walk disappearing around the 
bend in the river towards Twickenham. 

For the moment the town was quiet. An air-raid alert had been sounded 
a few minutes before, and although there were still some vehicles moving 
through the streets, most pedestrians had taken temporary shelter inside 
shops and offices. 

Lloyd had left them to walk again through the past. 

He was a tall, well-built man, apparently young in years. He had been 
taken for twenty-five several times by strangers, and Lloyd, a withdrawn, 
uncommunicative man, had allowed the mistake to go uncorrected. Be- 
hind the dark glasses his eyes were still bright with the hopes of youth, 
but many tiny lines at the corners of his eyes, and a sallowness to his 
skin, indicated that he was older. Even this, though, lent no clue to the 
truth. Thomas Lloyd had been born in 1881, and was now approaching 
Sixty. 

He took his watch from his waistcoat pocket, and saw that the time 
was a little after twelve. He turned to walk towards the pub on the Isleworth 
road, but then noticed a man standing alone on the path beside the river. 
Even wearing the sunglasses, which filtered away the more intrusive re- 
minders of past and future, Lloyd could see that it was one of the men he 
called freezers. This was a young man, rather plump and with premature- 
ly balding hair. He had seen Lloyd, because as Lloyd looked down at him 
the young man turned ostentatiously away. Lloyd had nothing now to fear 
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from the freezers, but they were always about and their presence never 
failed to make him uneasy. 

Far away, in the direction of Barnes, Lloyd could hear another air-raid 
siren droning out its warning. 


June, 1903. 


The world was at peace, and the weather was warm. Thomas James Lloyd, 
recently down from Cambridge, twenty-one years of age, mustachioed, 
light of tread, walked gaily through the trees that grew across the side of 
Richmond Hill. 

It was a Sunday, and there were many people about. Earlier in the day 
Thomas had attended church with his father and mother and sister, sitting 
in the pew that was reserved traditionally for the Lloyds of Richmond. 
The house on the Hill had belonged to the family for more than two 
hundred years, and William Lloyd, the present head of the family, owned 
most of the houses on the Sheen side of town as well as administering 
one of the largest businesses in the whole of Surrey. A family of sub-. 
stance indeed, and Thomas James Lloyd lived in the knowledge that one 
day the substance would be his by inheritance. 

Worldly matters thus assured, Thomas felt free to divert his attention to 
activities of a more important nature: namely, Charlotte Carrington and 
her sister Sarah. 

That one day he would marry one of the two sisters had been an inevita- 
bility long acknowledged by both families, although precisely which of 
the two it would be had been occupying his thoughts for many weeks. 

There was much to choose between the two—or so Thomas himself 
considered—but if his choice had been free then his mind would have 
been at rest. Unfortunately for him, it had been made plain by the girls’. 
parents that it would be Charlotte who would make the better wife for a 
future industrialist and landowner, and in many ways this was so. 

The difficulty arose because Thomas had fallen impetuously for her 
younger sister Sarah, a state of affairs of absolutely no moment to Mrs. 
Carrington. 

Charlotte, twenty years of age, was an undeniably handsome girl, and 
Thomas much enjoyed her company. She appeared to be prepared to ac- 
cept a proposal of marriage from him, and to be fair she was endowed 
with much grace and intelligence, but whenever they had been together 
neither had had much of interest to say to the other. Charlotte was an 
ambitious and emancipated girl—for so she styled herself—and was 
constantly reading historical tracts. Her one consuming interest was in 
touring the various churches of Surrey to take brass-rubbings from the 
plates there. Thomas, a liberal and understanding young man, was pleased 
she had found a hobby, but could not own to a sharing of the interest. 
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Sarah Carrington was an altogether different proposition. Two years 
younger than her sister, and thus, by her mother’s estimation, not yet 
eligible for marriage (or not, at least, until a husband had been found for 
Charlotte), Sarah was at once a person to be coveted by virtue of her 
unavailability, and yet also a delightful personality in her own right. When 
Thomas had first started calling on Charlotte, Sarah was still being fin- 
ished at school, but by astute questioning of Charlotte and his own sister, 
Thomas had discovered that Sarah liked to play tennis and croquet, was a 
keen bicycliste, and was acquainted with all the latest dance-steps. A sur- 
reptitious glance into the family’s photographic album had established 
that she was also astoundingly beautiful. This last aspect of her he had 
confirmed for himself at their first meeting, and he had promptly fallen in 
love with her. Since then he had endeavored to transfer his attentions, and 
with some success. Twice already he had spoken to her alone; no minor 
achievement when one considered the enthusiasm with which Mrs. Carrington 
encouraged Thomas always to be with Charlotte. Once he had been left 
alone with Sarah for a few minutes in the Carringtons’ drawing room, and 
on the second occasion he had managed a few words with her during a 
family picnic. Even on this brief acquaintance, Thomas had become con- 
vinced that he would settle for no less a wife than Sarah. 

So it was that on this Sunday, Thomas’s mood was full of light, be- 
cause by a most agreeable contrivance he had ensured himself at least an 
hour alone with Sarah. 

The instrument of this contrivance was one Waring Lloyd, a cousin of 
his. Waring had always seemed to Thomas a most unconscionable oaf, 
but remembering that Charlotte had once remarked favorably on him (and 
feeling that each would be eminently suited to the other), Thomas had 
proposed a riverside stroll for the afternoon. Waring, suitably confided 
in, would delay Charlotte while they walked, so allowing Thomas and 
Sarah to go on ahead. 

Thomas was several minutes early for the rendezvous, and paced to 
and fro good-naturedly while waiting for his cousin. It was cooler by the 
river, for the trees grew right down to the water’s edge, and several of the 
ladies walking along the path behind the boathouse had folded their sun- 
shades and were clutching shawls about their shoulders. 

When at last Waring arrived, the two cousins greeted each other amiably— 
more so than at any time in the recent past—and debated whether they 
should cross by the ferry, or walk the long way round by the bridge. 
There was still plenty of time in hand, so they opted for the latter course. 

Thomas reminded Waring of what was to happen during the stroll, and 
Waring confirmed that he understood. The arrangement suited him; he 
found Charlotte no less delightful than Sarah, and would doubtless find 
much to say to the older girl. 

Later, as they crossed Richmond Bridge to the Middlesex side of the 
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river, Thomas paused, resting his hands on the stone parapet. He was 
watching four young men struggling ineptly with a punt, trying to maneuver it 
against the stream towards the side, while on the bank two older men 
shouted conflicting instructions. 


August, 1940. 


‘*You’d better take cover, sir. Just in case.”’ 

Thomas Lloyd was startled by the voice at his side, and he turned. It 
was an air-raid warden, an elderly man in a dark uniform. On the shoul- 
der of his jacket, and stencilled on his metal helmet, were the letters 
A.R.P. In spite of his polite tone of voice, he was looking suspiciously at 
Lloyd. The part-time work Lloyd had been doing in Richmond paid bare- 
ly enough for food and lodgings, and what little spare there was usually 
went on drink; he was still wearing the same clothes as he had five years 
ago, and they were the worse for wear. 

‘‘Is there going to be a raid?’’ Lloyd said. 

‘*Never can tell. Jerry’s still bombing the ports, but he’ll start on the 
towns any day now.”’ 

They both glanced towards the sky in the southeast. There, high in the 
blue, were several curling white vapor trails, but no other sign of the 
German bombers everyone so feared. 

**T’ll be safe,’’ Lloyd said. ‘‘I’m going for a walk. I'll be away from 
the houses if a raid starts.’’ 

**That’s all right, sir. If you meet anyone else out there, remind them 
there’s an alert on.”’ 

‘Pll do that.’’ 

The warden nodded to him, then walked slowly towards the town. 
Lloyd raised his sunglasses for a moment, and watched him. 

A few yards from where they had been standing was one of the freezers’ 
tableaux: two men and a woman. When he had first noticed this tableau, 
Lloyd had inspected the people carefully, and judged by their clothes that 
they must have been frozen at some time in the mid-nineteenth century. 
This tableau was the oldest he had so far discovered, and as such was of 
especial interest to him. He had learned that the moment of a tableau’s 
erosion was unpredictable. Some tableaux lasted for several years, others 
only a day or two. The fact that this one had survived for at least ninety 
years indicated just how erratic the rate of erosion was. 

The three frozen people were halted in their walk directly in front of 
the warden, who hobbled along the pavement towards them. As he reached 
them he showed no sign of awareness, and in a moment had passed right 
’ through them. 

Lloyd lowered his sunglasses, and the image of the three people be- 
came vague and ill-defined. 
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June, 1903. 


When Wearing’s prospects were compared with those of Thomas they seemed 
modest and unremarkable, but by ordinary standards they were nonethe- 
less considerable. Accordingly, Mrs. Carrington (who knew more about 
the distribution of the Lloyd wealth than anyone outside the immediate 
family circle) greeted Waring with civility. 

The two young men were offered a glass of cold lemon tea, and then 
asked for their opinion on some matter concerning an herbaceous border. 
Thomas, well used to Mrs. Carrington’s small talk, couched his reply in a 
few words, but Waring, anxious to please, set forth into a detailed response. 
He was still speaking knowledgeably about replanting and bedding when 
the girls appeared. They walked out through the French window and came 
towards them across the lawn. 

Seen together, it was obvious that the two were sisters, but to Thomas’s 
eager eye one girl’s beauty easily outshone the other’s. Charlotte’s expres- 
sion was more earnest, and her bearing more practical. Sarah affected a 
modesty and timorousness (although Thomas knew it to be just an affection), 
and her smile when she approached him and shook his hand was enough 
to convince Thomas that from this moment his life would be an eternity 
of summer. 

Twenty minutes passed while the four young people and the girls’ mother 
walked about in the garden. Thomas, at first impatient to put his plan to 
the test, managed after a few minutes to control himself. He had noticed 
that both Mrs. Carrington and Charlotte were amused by Waring’s 
conversation, and this was an unexpected bonus. After all, the whole 
afternoon lay ahead, and these minutes were being well spent! 

At last they were released from their courtesies, and the four set off 
on their planned stroll. 

The girls each carried a parasol: Charlotte’s was white, Sarah’s was 
pink. As they went through the grounds towards the riverside walk, the 
girls’ dresses rustled on the long grass, although Charlotte raised her skirt 
a little, saying that grass did stain cotton so. 

Approaching the river they heard the sounds of other people: children 
calling, a girl and a man from the town laughing together, and a rowing- 
eight striking in unison to the cox’s instructions. As they came to the 
riverside walk, and the two young men helped the girls over a stile, a 
mongrel dog leaped out of the water some twenty yards away and shook 
itself in a cascade of droplets. 

The path was not wide enough for them to walk abreast, and so Thomas 
and Sarah took the lead. Just once he was able to catch Waring’s eye, and 
the other gave the slightest of nods. 

A few minutes later, Waring detained Charlotte to show her a swan and 
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some cygnets swimming by the reeds, and Thomas and Sarah walked 
slowly on ahead. 

By now they were some distance from the town, and meadows lay on 
either side of the river. 


August, | 940. 


The pub was set a short distance back from the road, with an area in front 
of it laid with paving stones. On these, before the war, there had been some 
circular metal tables where one could drink in the open air, but they had 
been removed for scrap iron during the last winter. Apart from this, and 
the fact that the windows had been crisscrossed with tape as a precaution 
against blast, there was no outward sign of the war’s austerities. 

Inside, Lloyd ordered a pint of bitter, and took it with him to one of the 
tables. 

He sipped the drink, then regarded the other occupants of the bar. 

Apart from himself and the barmaid there were four people present. 
Two men sat morosely together at one table, half-empty glasses of stout 
before them. Another man sat alone at a table by the door. He had a 
newspaper in front of him, and he was staring at the crossword. 

The fourth person, who stood against one of the walls, was a freezer. 
This one, Lloyd noted, was a woman. She, like the men freezers, wore a 
drab gray overall, and held one of the freeze instruments. This was shaped 
rather like a modern portable camera, and was carried on a lanyard strung 
around the neck, but it was much larger than a camera and was approxi- 
mately cubical in shape. At the front, where on a camera would be a 
bellows and lens, there was a rectangular strip of white glass, apparently 
opaque or translucent, and it was through this that the freezing-beam was 
projected. 

Lloyd, still wearing his dark glasses, could only just see the woman. 
She did seem to be looking in his direction, but after a few seconds she 
stepped back through the wall and disappeared from his sight. 

He noticed that the barmaid was watching him, and as soon as she saw 
him looking at her she spoke to him. 

‘*D’you think they’re coming this time?’ 

**T shouldn’t care to speculate,’’ Lloyd said, not wishing to be drawn 
into conversation. He took several mouthfuls of the beer, wanting to fin- 
ish it and be on his way. 

**These sirens have ruined the trade,’’ the barmaid said. ‘‘One after the 
other, all day and sometimes in the evenings too. And it’s always a false 
alarm.”’ 

**Yes,’’ Lloyd said. 

She continued for a few more seconds, but then someone called her 
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from the other bar and she went to serve. Lloyd was greatly relieved, for 
he disliked speaking to people here. He had felt isolated for too long, and 
had never mastered the modern way with conversation. Quite often he 
was misunderstood, for it was his way to speak in the more formal man- 
ner of his own contemporaries. 

He was regretting having come in for a drink. This would have been a 
good time to go to the meadows, because while the air-raid alert was on 
there would be only a few people there. He wanted to be alone whenever 
he walked by the river. 

He drank the rest of his beer, then stood up and walked towards the 
door. 

As he did so he noticed for the first time that there was a recent tableau 
by the door. He did not search for the tableaux, for he found them disturbing, 
but new ones were nevertheless of interest. 

It seemed that there were two men and a woman sitting at the table; the 
image of them was indistinct, and so Lloyd took off his sunglasses. At 
once the brilliance of the tableau surprised him; it had been caught in 
sunlight, and was so bright that it overshadowed the real man, who still 
sat regarding his crossword at the far end of the same table. 

One of the two frozen men was younger than the other two people, and 
.he sat slightly apart. He was smoking, for a cigarette lay on the edge of 
the table, the end overhanging the wooden surface by half an inch. The 
older man and the woman were together, because they were holding hands 
and he was bending forward to kiss her wrist. His lips rested on her arm, 
and his eyes were closed. The woman, still slim and attractive, although 
apparently well into her forties, was amused by this because she was 
smiling, but she was not watching her friend. Instead, she was looking 
across the table at the younger man, who, beer-glass raised to his mouth, 
was watching the kiss with interest. On the table between them was the 
man’s untouched glass of bitter, and the woman’s glass of port. The smoke 
from the young man’s cigarette, gray and curling, was sunlit and motion- 
less in the air, and a piece of ash, falling towards the floor, hovered a few 
inches above the carpet. 

‘*Do you want something, mate?’’ It was the man with the crossword. 

Lloyd put on his sunglasses again in haste, realizing that for the last 
few seconds he had been seeming to stare at the man. 

**{ beg your pardon,”’’ he said, and fell back on the excuse he often 
used. ‘‘I thought for a moment I recognized you.’’ 

The man peered myopically up at him. ‘‘Never seen you before in my 
life.’’ 

Lloyd affected a preoccupied nod, and passed on towards the door. For 
a moment he caught a glimpse again of the three frozen victims. The 
young man with the beer-glass, watching coolly; the man kissing, bent 
over so that his upper body was almost horizontal; the woman smiling, 
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glancing towards the young man and enjoying all the attention that was 
being paid her; the sunlit, sinuous smoke. 
Lloyd went out of the pub, and into the warm sunshine. 


June, 1903. 


*“Your mama wishes me to marry your sister,’” Thomas said. 

‘*] know. It is not what Charlotte desires.”’ 

‘‘Nor I. May I enquire as to your feelings on the matter?’’ 

‘*] am in accord, Thomas.”’ 

They were walking along slowly, a little way apart from each other. 
Both stared at the gravel of the path as they walked, not meeting the 
other’s eyes. Sarah was turning her parasol in her fingers, causing the 
tassels to swirl and tangle. Now they were in the riverside meadows they 
were almost alone, although Waring and Charlotte were following about 
two hundred yards behind. 

‘*Would you say that we were strangers, Sarah?’’ 

‘*By what standards do you mean?’’ She had paused a little before 
answering. 

‘“Well, for instance, this is the first occasion on which we have been 
allowed any degree of intimacy together.”’ 

‘‘And that by a contrivance,’’ Sarah said. 

“What do you mean?’’ 

‘I saw you signal to your cousin.”’ 

Thomas felt himself flush, but he considered that in the brightness and 
warmth of the afternoon it would go unnoticed. On the river the rowing- 
eight had turned, and were passing them again. 

After a few moments, Sarah said: ‘‘] am not avoiding your question, 
Thomas. I am considering whether or not we are strangers.”’ 

**Then what do you say?’’ 

‘*] think we know each other a little.’’ 

‘*] should be glad to see you again, Sarah. Without the need for 
contrivance, that is.”’ 

‘‘Charlotte and I will speak to Mama. You have already been much 
discussed, Thomas, although not as yet with Mama. You need not fear 
for hurting my sister’s feelings, for although she 1s fond of you she does 
not yet feel ready for marriage.”’ 

Thomas, his pulse racing, felt a rush of confidence within him. 

‘And you, Sarah?’’ he said. ‘‘May I continue to court you?”’ 

She turned away from him then, and stepped through the long grass 
beside the edge of the path. He saw the long sweep of her skirt, and the 
shining pink circle of her parasol. Her left hand dangled at her side, 
brushing lightly against her skirt. 

She said: ‘‘I find your advances most welcome, Thomas.”’ 
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Her voice was faint, but the words reached his ears as if she had 
pronounced them clearly in a silent room. 

Thomas’s response was immediate. He swept his boater from his head, 
and opened his arms wide. 

‘‘My dearest Sarah,’’ he cried. ‘Will you marry me?”’ 

She turned to face him and for a moment she was still, regarding him 
seriously. Her parasol rested on her shoulder, no longer turning. Then, 
seeing that he was in earnest, she smiled, and Thomas saw that she too 
had a blush of pink coloring her cheeks. 

**Yes, of course I will,’’ Sarah said. 

Happiness shone in her eyes. She stepped towards him extending her 
left hand, and Thomas, his straw hat still held high, reached forward with 
his night hand to take hers. 

Neither Thomas nor Sarah could have seen that in that moment a man 
had stepped forward from beside the water’s edge, and was levelling at 
them a small black instrument. 


August, 1940. 


The all-clear had not sounded, but the town seemed to be returning to 
life. Traffic was crossing Richmond Bridge, and a short distance down 
the road towards Isleworth a queue was forming outside a grocer’s shop 
while a delivery van was parked alongside the curb. Now that he was at 
last setting off on his daily walk, Thomas Lloyd felt more at ease with the 
tableaux, and he took off his glasses for the last time and returned them to 
their case. 

In the center of the bridge was the overturning carriage. The driver, a 
gaunt middle-aged man in green livery and a shiny black top hat, had his 
left arm raised. In his hand he was holding the whip, and the lash snaked 
up over the bridge in a graceful curve. His right hand was already releas- 
ing the reins, and was reaching out towards the hard road surface in a 
desperate attempt to soften the impact of his fall. In the open compart- 
ment at the rear was an elderly lady, much powdered and veiled, wearing 
a black velvet coat. She had been thrown sideways in her seat as the 
wheel axle broke, and was holding up her hands in fright. Of the two 
horses in harness, one was apparently unaware of the accident, and had 
been frozen in mid-stride. The other, though, had tossed back its head 
and raised both its forelegs. Its nostrils were flaring, and behind the blink- 
ers its eyes were rolled back. 

As Lloyd crossed the road a red G.P.O. van drove through the tableau, 
the driver quite unaware of its presence. 

Two of the freezers were waiting at the top of the shallow ramp which 
led down to the riverside walk, and as Lloyd turned to follow the path 
towards the distant meadows, the two men walked a short distance behind 
him. 
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June, 1903, to January, 1935. 


The summer’s day, with its two young lovers imprisoned, became a mo- 
ment extended. 

Thomas James Lloyd, straw hat raised in his left hand, his other hand 
reaching out. His right knee was slightly bent, as if he were about to 
kneel, and his face was full of happiness and expectation. A breeze seemed 
to be ruffling his hair, because three strands stood on end, but these had 
been dislodged when he removed his hat. A tiny winged insect, which 
had settled on his lapel, was frozen in its moment of flight, an instinct to 
escape too late. 

A short distance away stood Sarah Carrington. The sun fell across her 
face, highlighting the locks of auburn hair that fell from beneath her 
bonnet. One foot, stepping towards Thomas, showed itself beneath the 
lace-sewn hem of her skirt, shod in a buttoned boot. Her nght hand was 
lifting a pink parasol away from her shoulder, as if she were about to 
wave it in joy. She was laughing, and her eyes, soft and brown, gazed 
with affection at the young man before her. 

Their hands were extended towards each other. Sarah’s left hand was 
an inch away from his, her fingers already curling in anticipation of clasp- 
ing him. 

Thomas’s fingers, reaching out, revealed by irregular white patches 
that until an instant before his fists had been clenched in anxious tension. 

The whole: the long grass moist after a shower a few hours before, the 
pale brown gravel of the path, the wild flowers that grew in the meadow, 
the adder that basked not four feet from the couple, the clothes, their 
skin... all were rendered in colors bleached and saturated with preternatu- 
ral brilliance. 


August, 1940. 


There was a sound of aircraft engines. 

Although aircraft were unknown in his time, Thomas Lloyd had now 
grown accustomed to them. He understood that before the war there had 
been civilian craft—great flying-boats that went to India, Africa, the Far 
East—but he had never seen any of these, and since the outbreak of war 
the only ones he had seen were military. Like everyone else of the time 
he was familiar with the sight of the high, black shapes, and with the 
curious droning, throbbing sound of the enemy bombers. Each day air- 
battles were being fought over southeast England; sometimes the bombers 
got through, sometimes not. 

He glanced up at the sky. While he had been inside the pub, the vapor 
trails he had seen earlier had disappeared, but a new pattern of white had 
appeared, further to the north. 

Lloyd walked down the Middlesex side of the river. Looking directly 
across the water he saw how the town had grown since his day: on the 
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Surrey side, the trees which once had concealed the houses were mostly 
gone, and in their place were shops and offices. On this side, where 
houses had been set back from the river, more had been built close by the 
bank. Only the wooden boathouse was unchanged from his time, and that 
was badly in need of a coat of paint. 

He was at the focus of past, present and future: only the boathouse and 
the river itself was as clearly defined as he. The freezers, from some 
unknown period of the future, as ethereal to ordinary men as their wishful 
dreams, moved like shadows through light, stealing sudden moments with 
their instruments. The tableaux themselves, frozen, isolated, insubstantial, 
waiting in an eternity of silence for those people of the future generation 
to see them. 

Encompassing all was a turbulent present, obsessed with war. 

Thomas Lloyd, of neither the past nor the present, saw himself as a 
product of both, and as a victim of the future. 

Then, from high above the town, there came the sound of an explosion 
and a roar of engines, and the present impinged on Lloyd’s consciousness. 
A British fighter-plane banked away towards the south, and a German 
bomber fell burning towards the ground. After a few seconds, two men 
escaped from the aircraft, and their parachutes opened. 


January, 1935. 


As if waking from a dream, Thomas experienced a moment of recall and 
recognition, but in an instant it was gone. 

He saw Sarah before him, reaching towards him; he saw the bright 
garishness of the heightened colors; he saw the stillness of the frozen day. 
Sarah’s laugh, her happy face, her acceptance of his proposal; they came 
from a moment before. 

But they faded as he looked, and he cried out her name. She made no 
move or reply, stayed immobile, and the light around her darkened. 

Thomas pitched forward, a great weakness overcoming his limbs, and 
he fell to the ground. 

It was night, and snow lay thickly on the meadows beside the Thames. 


August, 1940. 


Until the moment of its final impact, the bomber fell in virtual silence. 
Both engines had stopped, although only one was on fire, and flame and 
smoke poured from the fuselage, leaving a thick black trail across the 
sky. The plane crashed by the bend of the river, and there was a huge 
explosion. 

Meanwhile, the two German pilots who had escaped from the aircraft 
drifted down across Richmond Hill, swaying beneath their parachutes. 

Lloyd shaded his eyes with his hand, and watched to see where they 
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would land. One had been carried farther by the aircraft before jumping, 
and he was much nearer, falling slowly towards the river. 

The Civil Defence authorities in the town were evidently alert, because 
within a few moments of the parachutes appearing, Lloyd heard the sound 
of police- and fire-bells. 

There was a movement a short distance from Lloyd, and he turned. 
The two freezers who had been following him had been joined by two 
others, one of whom was the woman he had seen inside the pub. The 
freezer who seemed to be the youngest had already raised his device, and 
was pointing it across the river, but the other three were saying something 
to him. (Lloyd could see their lips moving, and the expressions on their 
faces, but as always he could not hear them.) The young man shrugged 
away the restraining hand of one of the others, and walked down the bank 
to the edge of the water. 

One of the Germans came down near the edge of Richmond Park, and 
was lost to sight as he fell beyond the houses built near the crest of the 
Hill; the other, buoyed up temporarily by a sudden updraft, drifted out 
across the river, and was now only some fifty feet in the air. Lloyd could 
see the German aviator pulling on the cords of his parachute, trying des- 
perately to steer himself towards the bank. As air spilled from the white 
shroud, he fell more quickly. 

The young freezer by the edge of the river was levelling his device, 
aiming it with the aid of a reflex sight built into the instrument. A mo- 
ment later, the German’s efforts to save himself from falling into the 
water were rewarded in a way he could have never anticipated: ten feet 
above the surface of the river, his knees raised to take the brunt of the 
impact, one arm clutching the cord above his head, the German was 
frozen in flight. 

The freezer lowered his instrument, and Lloyd stared across the water 
at the hapless man suspended in the air. 


January, 1935. 


The transformation of a summer’s day into a winter’s night was the least 
of the changes that Thomas Lloyd discovered on regaining consciousness. 
In what had been for him a few seconds he had moved from a world of 
stability, peace and prosperity to one where dynamic and violent ambi- 
tions threatened the whole of Europe. In that same short moment of time, 
he himself had lost the security of his assured future, and become a pauper. 
Most traumatically of all, he had never been allowed to take to its fruition 
the surge of love he had felt for Sarah. 

Night was the only relief from the tableaux, and Sarah was still locked 
in frozen time. 

He recovered consciousness shortly before dawn, and, not understand- 
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ing what had happened to him, walked slowly back towards Richmond 
town. The sun had risen soon after, and as light struck the tableaux that 
littered the paths and roads, and as it struck the freezers who constantly 
moved in their half-world of intrusive futurity, Lloyd realized neither that 
in these lay the cause of his own predicament, nor that his very percep- 
tion of the images was a result of having been frozen himself. 

In Richmond he was found by a policeman, and was taken to hospital. 
Here, treated for the pneumonia he had contracted as he lay in the snow, 
and later for the amnesia that seemed the only explanation for his condition, 
Thomas Lloyd saw the freezers moving through the wards and corridors. 
The tableaux were here too: a dying man falling from his bed; a young 
nurse—dressed in the uniform of fifty years before—frozen as she walked 
from a ward, a deep frown creasing her brow; a child throwing a ball in 
the garden by the convalescent wing. 

As he was nursed back to physical health, Lloyd became obsessed with 
a need to return to the riverside meadows, and before he was fully recovered 
he discharged himself and went directly there. 

By then the snow had melted, but the weather was still cold and a 
white frost lay on the ground. Out by the river, where a bank of grass grew 
thickly by the path, was a frozen moment of summer, and in its midst 
was Sarah. 

He could see her, but she could not see him; he could take the hand 
that was rightly his to take, but his fingers would pass through the illusion; 
he could walk around her, seeming to step through the green summer 
grasses, and feel the cold of the winter soil penetrating the thin soles of 
his shoes. 

And as night fell, so the moment of the past became invisible, and 
Thomas was relieved of the agony of seeing her. 

Time passed, but there was never a day when he did not walk along the 
riverside path, and stand again before the image of Sarah, and reach out 
to take her hand. 


August, 1940. 


The German parachutist hung above the river, and Lloyd looked again at 
the freezers. They were apparently still criticizing the youngest for his 
action, and yet seemed fascinated with his result. It was certainly one of 
the most dramatic tableaux Lloyd himself had ever seen. 

Now that the man had been frozen it was possible to see that his eyes 
were tightly closed, and that he was holding his nose with his fingers in 
anticipation of the plunge. But at the same time it was clear that he had 
been wounded in the aircraft, because blood was darkly staining his brown 
flying jacket. The tableau was at once amusing and poignant, a reminder 
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to Lloyd that however unreal this present might be to him, it was no 
illusion to the people of the time. 

In a moment, Lloyd understood the particular interest of the freezers in 
this unfortunate airman, for without warning the pocket of frozen time 
eroded, and the young German plunged into the river. The parachute 
billowed and folded in on top of him. As he surfaced he thrashed his 
arms, trying to free himself of the cords. 

It was not the first time Lloyd had seen a tableau erode, but he had 
never before seen it happen so soon after freezing. His theory was that 
the duration of the tableau was dependent on how close the victim was to 
the freeze-instrument; the airman had been at least fifty yards away. In his 
own case, he had escaped from the tableau while Sarah had not, and the 
only explanation he could guess at was that she must have been nearer to 
the freezer. 

In the center of the river the German had succeeded in freeing himself 
of the parachute, and was swimming slowly towards the opposite bank. 
His descent must have been observed by the authorities, because even 
before he reached the sloping landing stage of the boathouse, four police- 
men had appeared from the direction of the road, and helped him out of 
the water. He made no attempt to resist them, but lay weakly on the 
ground, awaiting the arrival of an ambulance. 

Lloyd remembered the only other time he had seen a tableau erode 
quickly. A freezer had intervened to prevent a traffic accident: a man 
stepping carelessly into the path of a car had been frozen in mid-stride. 
Although the driver of the car had stopped abruptly, and had looked around 
in amazement for the man he thought he had been about to kill, he evi- 
dently assumed that he had imagined the incident, because he eventually 
drove off again. Only Lloyd, with his ability to see the tableaux, could 
still see the man: stepping back, arms flailing in terror, seeing too late the 
oncoming vehicle. Three days later, when Lloyd returned to the place, the 
tableau had eroded and the man had gone. 

He, like Lloyd, and now like the German aviator, would be moving 
through a half-world, one where past, present and future coexisted uneasily. 

Lloyd watched the shroud of the parachute drift along the river until at 
last it sank, and then he turned away to continue his walk to the meadows. 
As he did so he realized that even more of the freezers had appeared on 
this side of the river, and were walking behind him, following him. 

As he reached the bend in the river, from which point he always gained 
his first sight of Sarah, he saw that the bomber had crashed in the meadows. 
The explosion of its impact had set fire to the grass, and the smoke from 
this, together with that from the burning wreckage, obscured his view. 
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January, 1935, to August, 1940. 


Thomas Lloyd never again left Richmond. He lived inexpensively, found 
occasional work, tried not to be outstanding in any way. 

What of the past? He discovered that on 22nd June, 1903, his apparent 
disappearance with Sarah had led to the conclusion that he had absconded 
with her. His father, William Lloyd, head of the noted Richmond family, 
had disowned and disinherited him. Colonel and Mrs. Carrington had 
announced a reward for his arrest, but in 1910 they moved away from the 
area. Thomas also discovered that his cousin Waring had never married 
Charlotte, and that he had emigrated to Australia. His own parents had 
died, there was no means of tracing his sister, and the family home had 
been sold and demolished. 

(On the day he read the files of the local newspaper, he stood with 
Sarah, overcome with grief.) 

What of the future? \t was pervasive, intrusive. It existed on a plane 
where only those who were frozen and released could sense it. It existed 
in the form of men who came, for whatever purpose, to freeze the images 
of their past. 

(On the day he first understood who the shadowy men he called freez- 
ers might be, he stood beside Sarah, staring around protectively. That 
day, as if sensing Lloyd’s realization, one of the freezers had walked 
along the river bank, watching the young man and his time-locked 
sweetheart. ) 

What of the present? Lloyd neither cared for the present nor shared it 
with its people. It was alien, violent, frightening . . . but not in such a way 
that he felt threatened by it. To him, it was as vague a presence as the 
other two dimensions. Only the past and its frozen images were real. 

(On the day he first saw a tableau erode, he ran all the way to the 
meadows, and stood long into the evening, trying ceaselessly for the first 
sign of substance in Sarah’s outstretched hand.) 


August, 1940. 


Only in the riverside meadows, where the town was distant and the houses 
were conccaled by trees, did Thomas ever feel at one with the present. 
Here past and present fused, because little had changed since his day. 
Here he could stand before the image of Sarah, and fancy himself still on 
that summer’s day in 1903, still the young man with raised straw hat and 
bended knee. Here too he rarely saw any of the freezers, and the few 
tableaux in sight could have come from the world he had left (farther 
along the path was an elderly fisherman, time-locked as he pulled a trout 
from a stream; a boy in a sailor suit walked sulkily with his nanny; a 
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young servant girl, dressed in her off-day clothes, dimpled prettily as her 
beau tickled her chin). 

Today, though, the present had intruded violently. The exploding bomber 
had scattered fragments of itself across the meadows. Black smoke from 
the wreckage spread in an oily cloud across the river, and the smoldering 
grass poured white smoke to drift beside it. Much of the ground had 
already been blackened by fire. 

Sarah was invisible to him, lost somewhere in the smoke. 

Thomas paused, and took a kerchief from his pocket. He stooped by 
the river’s edge and soaked it in the water; then, after wringing it out, he 
held it over his nose and mouth. 

He glanced behind him and saw that there were now eight of the freez- 
ers with him. They were paying no attention to him, and walked on while 
he prepared himself, insensitive to the smoke. They passed through the 
burning grass, and walked towards the main concentration of wreckage. 
One of the freezers was already making some kind of adjustment to his 
device. 

A breeze had sprung up in the last few minutes, and it caused the 
smoke to move away smartly from the fires, staying lower on the ground. 
As this happened, Thomas saw the image of Sarah above the smoke. He 
hurried towards her, alarmed by the proximity of the burning aircraft, 
even as he knew that neither fire, explosion nor smoke could harm her. 

His feet threw up smoldering grasses as he went towards her, and at 
times the variable wind caused the smoke to swirl about his head. His 
eyes were watering, and although his wetted kerchief acted as a partial 
filter against the grass-smoke, when the oily fumes from the aircraft gusted 
around him he choked and gagged on the acrid vapors. 

At last he decided to wait; Sarah was safe inside her cocoon of frozen 
time, and there was no conceivable point to his suffocating simply to be 
with her, when in a few minutes the fire would burn itself out. 

He retreated to the edge of the burning area, rinsed out his kerchief in 
the river, and sat down to wait. 

The freezers were exploring the wreckage with the greatest interest, 
apparently drifting through the flames and smoke to enter the deepest 
parts of the conflagration. 

There came the sound of a bell away to Thomas’s right, and in a mo- 
ment a fire-tender halted in the narrow lane that ran along the distant edge 
of the meadows. Several firemen climbed down, and stood looking across 
the field at the wreckage. At this Thomas’s heart sank, for he realized 
what was to follow. He had sometimes seen photographs in the newspa- 
pers of crashed German planes; they were invariably placed under mili- 
tary guard until the pieces could be taken away for examination. If this 
were to happen here it would deny him access to Sarah for several days. 
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For the moment, though, he would still have a chance to be with her. 
He was too far away to hear what the firemen were saying, but it looked 
as if no attempt was going to be made to put out the fire. Smoke still 
poured from the fuselage, but the flames had died down and most of the 
smoke was coming from the grass. With no houses in the vicinity, and 
with the wind blowing towards the river, there was little likelihood the 
fire would spread. 

He stood up again, and walked quickly towards Sarah. 

In a few moments he had reached her, and she stood before him: eyes 
shining in the sunlight, parasol lifting, arm extending. She was in a sphere 
of safety; although smoke blew through her, the grasses on which she 
stood were green and moist and cool. As he had done every day for more 
than five years, Thomas stood facing her and waited for a sign of the 
erosion of her tableau. He stepped, as he had frequently done before, into 
the area of the time-freeze. Here, although his foot appeared to press on 
the grasses of 1903, a flame curled around his leg and he had to step back 
quickly. 

Thomas saw some of the freezers coming towards him. They had appar- 
ently inspected the wreckage to their satisfaction, and judged none of it 
worth preserving in a time-freeze. Thomas tried to disregard them, but 
their sinister silence could not be forgotten easily. 

The smoke poured about him, rich and heady with the smells of burn- 
ing grass, and he looked again at Sarah. Just as time had frozen about her 
in that instant, so it had frozen about his love for her. Time had not 
diminished, it had preserved. 

The freezers were watching them. Thomas saw that the eight vague 
figures, standing not ten feet away from him, were looking at him with 
interest. Then, on the far side of the meadow, one of the firemen shouted 
something at him. He would seem to be standing here alone; no one 
could see the tableaux, no one knew of the freezers. The fireman walked 
towards him, waving an arm, telling him to move away. It would take 
him a minute or more to reach them, and that was time enough for Thomas. 

One of the freezers stepped forward, and in the heart of the smoke 
Thomas saw the captured summer begin to dim. Smoke curled up around 
_ Sarah’s feet, and flame licked through the moist, time-frozen grasses around 
her ankles. He saw the lace at the bottom of her skirt begin to scorch. 

And her hand, extended towards him, lowered. 

The parasol fell to the ground. 

Sarah’s head drooped forward... but immediately she was conscious, 
and the step towards him, commenced thirty-seven years before, was 
concluded. 

‘‘Thomas?’’ Her voice was clear, untouched. 

He rushed towards her. 

‘*Thomas! The smoke! What is happening?”’ 
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**Sarah...my love!”’ 

As she went into his arms he realized that her skirt had taken fire, but 
he placed his arms around her shoulders and hugged her intimately and 
tenderly. He could feel her cheek, still warm from the blush of so long 
ago, nestling against his. Her hair, falling loose beneath her bonnet, lay 
across his face, and the pressure of her arms around his waist was no less 
than that of his own. 

Dimly, he saw a gray movement beyond them, and in a moment the 
noises were stilled and the smoke ceased to swirl. The flame which had 
taken purchase on the lace of her skirt now died, and the summer sun 
which warmed them shone lightly in the tableau. Past and future became 
one, the present faded, life stilled, life forever. 


* The Man Who Was 
Pregnant * 
Elizabeth A. Lynn 


The work of Elizabeth A. Lynn straddles—or, as she herself admits, 
sometimes abandons—categories. Science fiction, crime, heroic 
fantasy, horror, deliberate enigmas, and permutations of all the 
foregoing: there is no kind of popular writing at which Lynn is not 
adyventurously proficient. Her sf novels include A Different Light 
and The Sardonyx Net, but she is perhaps best known for the three 
volumes of The Chronicles of Tornor, a fantasy in which fine-tuned 
characterizations take precedence over magic and mayhem. ‘‘The 
Man Who Was Pregnant,’’ from her collection The Woman Who 
Loved the Moon and Other Stories, gives evidence of her ability to 
evoke the oddly troubling muse of such writers as Kafka and Ballard 
in a way peculiarly her own. What does the story mean? The au- 
thor notes that upon being asked this question, ‘‘I grumble and 
mutter and change the subject,’’ but I would suggest that she is 
hardly under any obligation to explain herself. Indeed, I cannot 
recall ever having read so lucid an account of the phenomenon 
chronicled here. 


ae 
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He was an unlikely looking man to be a mother: tall, with a bushy brown 
beard and long hair, stolidly and solidly male. He was hairy and not very 
strong. As a child he had been fat. He liked loose clothes; tunics, dashikis. 
The first thing he did when he realized he was pregnant was buy a bright 
orange caftan and hang it away in his closet. Sometimes he would touch 
it, the coarse sturdy cotton like the kind bedspreads are made from, and 
picture himself inside it, swelling it out like a tent. Both his sisters had 
worm maternity clothes during their respective pregnancies and would have 
been glad to lend him shirts and tunics, but he preferred the somewhat 
asexual look of the caftan. It lent dignity to an otherwise pereans and 
slightly ridiculous event. 

He was unsure how he could be pregnant. He had had all the usual 
childhood diseases and examinations. In 1969 during his Army physical 
(he had been rejected for active duty for a heart murmur about which he 
had never known and which never gave him any trouble) doctors had 
probed and palpated and X-rayed (it seemed) every inch of him and had 
found no anomalies, nothing out of place, no extra organs. He went to 
the main library and looked for other cases like his own. The librarian 
directed him to the references on sympathetic pregnancies. He read them 
dutifully but they told him nothing. There was no such thing, after all, as 
a sympathetic rabbit test. He was pregnant. 

It was even more of a puzzle to him how he could have gotten pregnant. 
His sex life was healthy. He was between attachments but had two steady 
liaisons going, one with Louise who worked in a bookstore, the other 
with Sandy who waited tables in a men’s bar. Louise could clearly have 
had nothing to do with the event, and therefore Sandy must have—but the 
logistics seemed shaky. His sisters made rude and ribald comments about 
virgin births. 

The doctors at first simply refused to believe that he was pregnant, 
despite all their test results. They decided that he was crazy, or hoaxing 
them, or that he had a ‘‘mass’’ or lesion or a hernia or anything but a 
baby growing inside him. The woman doctor who examined him was just 
as intransigent as the men. They wanted to keep him in the hospital, they 
told him. He realized that they wanted to keep him the full nine months. 
He decided that this was an unnatural situation in which to have a baby 
and signed out AMA, which meant against medical advice. 

His sisters, Ruth and Nancy, swung between sisterly concern and 
incredulity. It did not help that they were both older than he. When he 
started getting morning sickness in his third month they told him to cut 
out all the coffee before lunch. It worked. They could both sew, he had 
never learned; he brought his pants to them to open the waistbands and 
seams. 

He started ‘‘showing’’ at the fourth month. By the fifth he was able to 
take the caftan from its hanger and slip it on. He wore T-shirts under the 
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caftan. One morning he left off the T-shirt. The coarse fabric rubbed his 
nipples pleasantly. He stopped wearing T-shirts altogether. He liked sunlight. 
The window of his studio faced south; he moved his bed into the area of 
sun. During the day he lay naked on the bed, drenched in sun, touching 
himself—his nipples, his cock, and the swelling flesh between. He 
masturbated. It was dizzying to feel his cock stiffen in one palm, and pass 
his other palm over the soft stretched skin of his belly. 

One afternoon as he caressed himself the baby moved, kicked. He 
cried out. The baby was there, alive, there. 

He was a printer, but he had been unemployed for nearly a year and 
had gotten used to daytime solitude. Every once in a while he missed the 
companionship of the shop. But he had always preferred having lovers to 
having friends. He visited Louise at the bookstore. She liked to chat with 
him, she even set aside baby books for him to look at, but she would not 
visit his apartment. He was too shy to go into the men’s bars; his relation- 
ship with Sandy came to an abrupt but natural end. 

He spent a lot of time with his sisters and their friends. At night he 
read or watched television. His downstairs neighbors, a couple with a 
two-year-old son, invited him to dinner. He went. They were vegetarians. 
After dinner they passed a joint. Sara remarked that she had smoked dope 
all through her pregnancy and that Jorma (named after Jorma Kaukonen 
of Jefferson Airplane) didn’t seem the worse for it. Tony said that he had 
read that it was okay after the fifth month. Jorma fell asleep on the floor. 

In the seventh month he got tremendously depressed. The abnormality 
of his state began to terrify him. There was no one like him in the world, 
no one to reassure him or tell him what to do. How could he have a baby? 
Where would it come out? He read in his books about ectopic pregnancies. 
He contemplated going back to the hospital but could not see how that 
would help. The doctors knew less than he. He stopped going out, except 
to buy food at a corner store. He watched a lot of television, even day- 
time television, although the game shows repelled him. He sat in his 
window and watched the traffic pass on the street below. His back hurt. 

In the eighth month his breasts began to grow and ache and his cock to 
shrink. He understood: his body was making a pathway for the baby. His 
depression vanished. He went back to the bookstore and bought books on 
natural childbirth. Sara and Tony helped him do the exercises and learn 
the breathing techniques. His sisters had a fight over whether or not he 
should go to the hospital. Nancy stopped speaking to him or to Ruth. But 
one day she called him, crying, to tell him she loved him and that he 
should do whatever he wanted to do, that he would always be her baby 
brother. 

He went into labor one night at home. Sara called a woman she knew 
from a midwife collective to help. Tony counted and rubbed his back and 
yelled at him to breathe. The labor went on for a long time; he fell asleep 
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in the middle of it (not a real sleep, just a drowse) until the contractions 
woke him up. The baby was born in the afternoon, in the sun, and named 
Kris. It was his mother’s name. Sara pointed out it was short for Krishna. 
He could not remember when Ruth and Nancy had arrived, but they were 
there. The midwife praised them all for their spirit, and gave them the 
name of a pediatrician. It did not seem to him that it could be over. He 
rubbed his nipple against the baby’s tiny lips. 

When the doctors finally came around to check on him, he pretended 
to be his own (nonexistent) brother. He told them that he had moved 
away. They seemed relieved to hear that. They shook his hand. The wom- 
an doctor smiled at Kris. 

After that nobody came to ask questions. He lost all the weight that he 
had gained during the pregnancy. His cock regained its normal size. Ex- 
cept for the stretch marks and the darkened wide aureoles of his breasts 
there was nothing to show that he had been pregnant. Under Jorma’s 
tutelage, Kris began to call him Da and not Ma. 

The orange caftan hung shapeless and unused in the closet. He took it 
out one day, meaning to give it to Ruth to make into a shirt. The smell of 
it was familiar and interesting. He put it on, and wore it like regalia 
around the studio, till one of his sisters commented unmaliciously that it 
made him look swish. The word offended. He took it off again, and when 
he went to look for it some months later it had disappeared. 


* Corridors * 
Barry Malzberg 


What does it mean to be a ‘‘successful’’ science fiction writer? 
Barry Malzberg, frequently a candidate for the Nebula Award and 
a winner of the John W. Campbell Memorial Award for his anti- 
technological black comedy Beyond Apollo, gives us a look at the 
debit side of the ledger of “‘riches’’ and ‘‘fame’’ within the publish- 
ing category of sf, SF, or stf. You need not subscribe to the inevitability 
of the decline and slow fall of Malzberg’s unhappy protagonist, 
Ruthven, to recognize in this story a literary achievement of real 
force and poignancy. Although ‘‘Corridors’’ is not a science fiction, 
or even an sf, story in any conventional sense, | have no qualms 
about presenting it to you as an unconventional avatar of that elu- 
sive animal, Malzberg has recently declared—again—that his own 
writing career is over; and although I am hoping that he has 
miscalcualted—again—the degree of his discontent, ‘‘Corridors’’ 
provides a direct passage to the place from which he makes that 
declaration.t 


tin a letter dated early in 1984 Malzberg informed me that he was at work on a new science- 
fiction novel for Del Rey. 
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Ruthven used to have plans. Big plans: turn the category around, arrest 
the decline of science fiction into stereotype and cant, open up the category 
to new vistas and so on. So forth. Now, however, he 1s at fifty-four 
merely trying to hold on; he takes this retraction of ambition, understand- 
ing of his condition as the only significant change in his inner life over 
two decades. The rest of it—inner and outer too—has been replication, 
disaster, pain, recrimination, self-pity and the like: Ruthven thinks of 
these old partners of the law firm of his life as brothers. At least, thanks 
to Replication & Disaster, he has a brief for the game. He knows what he 
is and what has to be done, and most of the time he can sleep through the 
night, unlike that period during his forties when 4 A.M. more often than 
not would see him awake and drinking whiskey, staring at his out-of-print 
editions in many languages. 

The series has helped. Ruthven has at last achieved a modicum of fame 
in science fiction and for the first time—he would not have believed this 
ever possible—some financial security. Based originally upon a short novel 
written for Astounding in late 1963, which he padded for quick paperback 
the next year, The Sorcerer has proven the capstone of his career. Five or 
six novels written subsequently at low advances for the same firm went 
nowhere but: the editor was fired, the film collapsed, releasing al! rights, 
the editor got divorced, married a subsidiary rights director, got a consult- 
ant job with her firm, divorced her, went to a major paperback house as 
science fiction chief and through a continuing series of coincidences known 
to those who (unlike Ruthven) always seemed to come out a little ahead 
comissioned three new Sorcerers from Ruthven on fast deadline to build 
up cachet with the salesmen. They all had hung out at the Hydra Club 
together, anyway. Contracts were signed, the first of the three new Sorcer- 
ers (written, all of them in ten weeks) sold 150,000 copies, the second 
was picked up as an alternate by a demented Literary Guild and the third 
was leased to hardcover. Ruthven’s new, high-priced agent negotiated a 
contract for five more Sorcerers for $100,000. 

Within the recent half decade, Ruthven has at last made money from 
science fiction. One of the novels was a Hugo finalist, another was filmed. 
He has been twice final balloted for a Gandalf. Some of his older novels 
have been reprinted. Ruthven is now one of the ten most successful sci- 
ence fiction writers: he paid taxes on $79,000 last year. In his first two 
decades in this field, writing frantically and passing through a succession 
of dead-end jobs, Ruthven did not make $79,000. 

It would be easier for him, he thinks, if he could take his success 
seriously or at least obtain some peace, but of this he has none. Part of it 
has to do with his recent insight that he is merely hnging on, that the 
ultimate outcome of ultimate struggle for any writer in America not hopelessly 
self-deluded is to hang on; another part has to do with what Ruthven likes 
to think of as the accumulated damages and injuries sustained by the 
writing of seventy-three novels. Like a fighter long gone from the ring, 
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the forgotten left hooks taken under the lights in all of the quick-money 
bouts have caught up with him and stunned his brain. Ruthven hears the 
music of combat as he never did when it was going on.- He has lost the 
contents of most of these books and even some of their titles but the pain 
lingers. This is self-dramatization, of course, and Ruthven has enough 
ironic distance to know it. No writer was ever killed by a book. 

Nonetheless, he hears the music, feels the dull knives in his kidneys 
and occipital regions at night; Ruthven also knows that he has done noth- 
ing of worth in a long time. The Sorcerer is a fraud; he is far below the 
aspirations and intent of his earlier work, no matter how flawed that was. 
Most of these new books have been written reflexively under the purpose- 
ful influence of scotch and none of them possesses real quality. Even 
literacy. He has never been interested in these books. Ruthven is too far 
beyond self-delusion to think that the decline of his artistic gifts, the 
collapse of his promise, means anything either. Nothing means anything 
except holding on as he now knows. Nonetheless, he used to fee] that the 
quality of work made some difference. Didn’t he? Like the old damages 
of the forgotten books he feels the pain at odd hours. 

He is not disgraced, of this he is fairly sure, but he is disappointed. If 
he had known that it would end this way, perhaps he would not have 
expended quite so much on those earlier books. The Sorcerer might have 
had a little more energy; at least he could have put some color in the 
backgrounds. 

Ruthven is married to Sandra, his first and only wife. The marriage has 
lasted through thirty-one years and two daughters, one divorced, one di- 
vorced and remarried, both far from his home in the Southeast. At times 
Ruthven considers his marriage with astonishment: he does not quite know 
how he has been able to stay married so long granted the damages of his 
career, the distractions, the deadening, the slow and terrible resentment 
which has built within him over almost three decades of commercial writing. 
At other times, however, he feels that his marriage is the only aspect of 
his life (aside from science fiction itself) which has a unifying consistency. 
And only death will end it. 

He accepts that now. Ruthven is aware of the lives of all his colleagues: 
the divorces, multiple marriages, disastrous affairs, two- and three-timing, 
bed-hopping at conventions; the few continuing marriages seem to be 
cover or mausoleum... but after considering his few alternatives Ruthven 
has nonetheless stayed married and the more active outrage of the earlier 
decades has receded. It all comes back to his insight: nothing matters. 
Hang on. If nothing makes any difference then it 1s easier to stay with 
Sandra by far. Also, she has a position of her own; it cannot have been 
marriage to a science fiction writer which enticed her when they met so 
long ago. She has taken that and its outcome with moderate good cheer 
and has given him less trouble, he supposes, than she might. He has not 
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shoved the adulteries and recrimination in her face but surely she knows 
of them; she is not stupid. And she is now married to $79,000 a year, 
which is not inconsiderable. At least this is all Ruthven’s way of rational- 
izing the fact that he has had (he knows now) so much less from this 
marriage than he might have, the fact that being a writer has done irrepa- 
rable damage to both of them. And the children. He dwells on this less 
than previously. His marriage, Ruthven thinks, is like science fiction writ- 
ing itself: if there was a time to get out that time is past and now he 
would be worse off anywhere else. Who would read him? Where would 
he séll? What else could he do? 

Unlike many of his colleagues, Ruthven had never had ambitions out- 
side the field. Most of them had had literary pretensions, at least had 
wanted to reach wider audiences, but Ruthven had never wanted anything 
else. To reproduce, first for his own pleasure and then for money, the 
stories of the forties Astounding which moved him seemed to be a sensi- 
ble ambition. Later of course he did get serious about the category, want- 
ing to make it anew and etc... . but that was later. Much later. It seemed 
a noble thing in the fifties to want to be a science fiction writer and his 
career has given him all that he could have hoped for at fourteen. Or 
twenty-four. 

He has seen what their larger hopes have done to so many of his peers 
who started out with him in the fifties, men of large gifts who in many 
cases had been blocked in every way in their attempts to leave science 
fiction, some becoming quite embittered, even dying for grief or spite, 
others accepting their condition at last only at the cost of self-hatred. 
Ruthven knows their despair, their self-loathing. The effects of his own 
seventy-three novels have set in, and of course there was a time when he 
took science fiction almost as seriously as the most serious... but that 
was later, he keeps on reminding himself, after breaking in, after publica- 
tion in the better magazines, after dealing with the audience directly and 
learning (as he should have always known) that they were mostly a bunch 
of kids. His problems had come later but his colleagues, so many of 
them, had been ambitious from the start, which made matters more diffi- 
cult for them. 

But then, of course, others had come in without any designs at all and 
had stayed that way. And they too—those who were still checking into 
Analog or the Westercon—were just as miserable and filled with self- 
hatred as the ambitious, or as Ruthven himself had been a few years 
back. So perhaps it was the medium of science fiction itself that did this 
to you. He is not sure. 

He thinks about things like this still... the’ manner in which the field 
seems to break down almost all of its writers. At one time he had started 
a book about this, called it The Lies of Science Fiction, and in that bad 
period around his fiftieth birthday had done three or four chapters, but he 
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was more than enough of a professional to know that he could not sell it, 
was more than ready to put it away when The Sorcerer was revived. That 
had been a bad time to be sure; ten thousand words on The Lies of Sci- 
ence Fiction had been his output for almost two full years. If it had not 
been for a little residual income on his novels, a few anthology sales, the 
free-lance work he had picked up at the correspondence school and Sandra’s 
occasional substitute teaching, things might have bottomed. At that it was 
a near thing, and his daughters’ lives, although they were already out of 
the house, gave Sandra anguish. 

Ruthven still shudders, thinking of the images of flight which overcame 
him, images so palpable that often they would put him in his old Ford 
Galaxie, which he would drive sometimes almost a hundred miles to the 
state border before taking the U-turn and heading back. He had, after all, 
absolutely nowhere to go. He did not think that anyone who had ever 
known him except Sandra would put him up for more than two nights 
(Felicia and Carole lived with men in odd arrangements), and he had 
never lived alone in his life. His parents were dead. 

Now, however, things are better. He is able to produce a steady two 
thousand words a day almost without alcohol, his drinking is now a ritualized 
half a pint of scotch before dinner and there are rumors of a larger movie 
deal pending if the purchaser of the first movie can be bought off a clause 
stupidly left in his contract giving him series rights. Ruthven will be 
guest of honor at the Cincinnati convention three years hence if the com- 
mittee putting together the bid is successful. That would be a nice crown 
to his career at fifty-seven, he thinks, and if there is some bitterness in 
this—Ruthven is hardly self-deluded—there is satisfaction as well. He 
has survived three decades as a writer in this country, and a science fic- 
tion writer at that, and when he thinks of his colleagues and the condition 
of so many with whom he started he can find at least a little self-respect. 
He is writing badly, The Sorcerer is hackwork, but he is still producing 
and making pretty big money and (the litany with which he gets up in the 
morning and goes to bed at night) nothing matters. Nothing matters at all. 
Survival is the coin of the realm. Time is a river with banks. 

Now and then, usually during the late afternoon naps which are his 
custom (to pass the time quicker before the drinking, which is the center 
of his day), Ruthven is assaulted by old possibilities, old ambitions, old 
dread, visions of what he wanted to be and what science fiction did to 
him, but these are, as he reminds himself when he takes his first heavy 
one at five, only characteristic of middle age. Everyone feels this way. 
Architects shake with regret, doctors flee the reservation, men’s hearts 
could break with desire and the mockery of circumstance. What has happened 
is not symptomatic of science fiction but of his age, his country. His 
condition. Ruthven tells that to himself, and on six ounces of scotch he is 
convinced, convinced that it is so, but as Sandra comes into the room to 
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tell him that dinner is seven minutes away he thinks that someday he will 
have to get The Lies of Science Fiction out of his desk and look at it 
again. Maybe there was something in these pages beyond climacteric. 
Maybe he had better reconsider. 

But for now the smells of roast fill the house, he must drink quickly to 
get down the half-pint in seven minutes, the fumes of scotch fill his 
breath, the scents and sounds of home fill all of the corridors and no 
introspection is worth it. None of it is worth the trouble. Because, Ruthven 
tells himself for the thirty-second time that day (although it is not he who 
is doing the counting) that nothing nothing nothing nothing nothing matters. 


Back in the period of his depression when he was attempting to write 
The Lies of Science Fiction but mostly trying to space out his days around 
alcohol, enraged (and unanswerable) letters to his publishers about his 
out-of-print books and drives in his bald-tired Galaxie... back in that 
gray period as he drove furiously from supermarket to the state border to 
the liquor store, Ruthven surmised that he had hit upon some of the cen- 
tral deceptions which had wrecked him and reduced him and so many of 
his colleagues to this condition. To surmise was not to conquer, of course; 
he was as helpless as ever but there was a dim liberation in seeing how he 
had been lied to, and he felt that at least he could take one thing from the 
terrible years through which he had come: he was free of self-delusion. 

Ruthven thought often of the decay of his colleagues, of the psychic 
and emotional fraying which seemed to set in between their fifth and 
fifteenth years of professional writing and reduced their personal lives 
and minds to rubble. Most were drunks, many lived in chaos, all of them 
in their work and persona seemed to show distress close to panic. One did 
not have to meet them at the conventions or hang out with them at the 
SFWA parties in New York to see that these were people whose lives 
were askew; the work showed it. Those who were not simply reconstructing 
or revising their old stories were working in new areas in which the old 
control had gone, the characters were merely filters for events or pos- 
sessed of a central obsession, the plots lacked motivation or causality and 
seemed to deal with an ever more elaborate and less comprehended 
technology. Whether the ideas were old or new, they were half-baked, the 
novels were padded with irrelevant events and syntax, characters internal- 
ized purposelessly, false leads were pursued for thousands of words. The 
decay seemed to cut across all of the writers and their work; those that 
had been good seemed to suffer no less than the mediocre or worse, and 
there was hardly a science fiction writer of experience who was not—at 
least to Ruthven’s antennae—displaying signs of mental illness. 

That decay, Ruthven carhe to think, had to do with the very nature of 
the genre: the megalomaniacal, expansive visions being generated by writ- 
ers who increasingly saw the disparity between Spaceways and their own 
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hopeless condition. While the characters flourished and the science gleamed 
the writers themselves were exposed to all of the abuses known to the 
litterateurs in America and—intelligent, even the dumbest of them, to a 
fault—they were no longer able to reconcile their personal lives with their 
vision: the vision became pale or demented. At a particularly bleak time, 
Ruthven even came to speculate that science fiction writing was a form of 
illness which, like syphilis, might swim undetected in the blood for years 
but would eventually, untreated, strike to kill. The only treatment would 
be retirement, but most science fiction writers were incapable of writing 
anything else after a while and the form itself was addictive: it was as if 
every potential sexual partner carried venereal disease. You could stop 
fucking but only at enormous psychic or emotional cost, and then what? 
Regardless, that virus killed. 

Later, as he began to emerge from this, Ruthven felt a little more 
sanguine about the genre. It might not necessarily destroy you to write it 
if you could find a little personal dignity and, more importantly, satisfac- 
tions outside of the field. But the counsel of depression seemed to be the 
real truth: science fiction was aberrant and dangerous, seductive but par- 
ticularly ill-suited to the maladjusted who were drawn to it, and if you 
stayed with it long enough, the warpage was permanent. 

After all, wasn’t science fiction for most of its audience an aspect of 
childhood they would outgrow? 

This disparity between megalomania and anonymity had been one of 
the causes of the decay in his colleagues, he decided. Another was the 
factor of truncation. Science fiction dealt with the sweep of time and 
space, the enormity of technological consequence in all eras, but as a 
practical necessity and for the sake of their editors all science fiction 
writers had to limit the genre and themselves as they wrote it. 7rue sci- 
ence fiction as the intelligent editors knew (and the rest followed the 
smart ones) would not only be dangerous and threatening, it would be 
incomprehensible. How could twenty-fourth century life in the Antares 
system be depicted? How could the readership for an escape genre be led 
to understand what a black hole would be? 

The writers could not understand any of this, let alone a young and 
gullible readership interested in marvels that were to be made accessible. 
(Malzberg had been into aspects of this in his work but Ruthven felt that 
the man had missed the point: lurking behind Malzberg’s schematics was 
the conviction that science fiction should be able to find a language for its 
design, but any penny-a-word stable hack for Amazing in the fifties knew 
better and Malzberg would have known better too if he had written sci- 
ence fiction before he went out to smash it.) So twenty-fourth century 
aliens in the Antares system would speak a colloquial Brooklynese, com- 
manders of the Black Hole Explorer would long for their Ganymede Lady. 
The terrific would be made manageable, the awesome shaped by the exi- 
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gencies of pulp fiction into the nearby. The universe would become Brooklyn 
with remote dangerous sections out in Bushwick or Greenpoint but plenty 
of familiar stops and safer neighborhoods. 

The writers, awash in the market and struggling to live by their skills, 
would follow the editors and map out a universe to scale... but Ruthven 
speculated that the knowledge that they had drained their vision, grayed it 
for the sake of publication, had filled them first with disappointment and 
finally self-hatred: like Ruthven they had been caught early by the idea of 
science fiction; transcendence and complexity and however far they had 
gone from there, they still felt at the base that this was a wondrous and 
expansive genre. Deliberately setting themselves against all for which the 
field had once stood could not have been easy for them. Rationalization 
would take the form of self-abuse: drink, divorce, obesity, sadism, in 
extreme cases penury, drugs or the outright cultivation of death. (Only H. 
Beam Piper had actually pulled the trigger on himself but that made him 
an honest man and a gun collector.) That was your science fiction writer, 
then, an ecclesiastic who had been first summoned from the high places 
and then dumped in the mud of Calvary to cast lots with the soldiers. All 
for a small advance. 

That had been some of Ruthven’s thinking, but then he had been very 
depressed. He had done a lot of reading and thinking about the male 
mid-life crisis. Sandra and he were barely dealing with one another; they 
lived within the form of marriage but not its substance (didn’t everyone 
long married end that way?). His sexual panic, drinking, terror of death 
and sense of futility were more characteristic, perhaps, of the climacteric 
than of science fiction. The poor old field had taken a lot of blame over 
its lifetime (a lifetime, incidentally, exactly as long as Ruthven’s: he had 
been born on April 12, 1926) for matters not of its own making, and once 
again was being blamed for pain it had not created. Maybe. 

It wasn’t science fiction alone which had put him in the ditch at late 
mid-life, Ruthven thought, any more than science fiction had been responsi- 
ble for Hiroshima, Sputnik, the collapse of Apollo or the rotten movies of 
the nineteen-fifties which had first enticed and then driven the public 
away. The field had been innocent witness to much of these and the target 
of some but it was unfair to blame the genre for what seemed (at least 
according to the books he read) an inevitability in middle-class, middle- 
aged, male America. 

It was this ambivalence—the inability to fuse his more recondite per- 
spective with the visceral, hateful feeling that science fiction had destroyed 
all of their lives—which stopped The Lies of Science Fiction. Ruthven 
does not kid himself: even if the contracts for The Sorcerer had not come 
in and his career turned around, he probably would have walked away 
from the book. Its unsalability was a problem but he knew that he might 
have sold it somewhere, an amateur press, and he had enough cachet in 
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the field to place sections here and there in the fan magazines. It wouldn’t 
have been much but it would have been more per diem than what Sandra 
was making or he from the correspondence school. 

But he had not wanted to go on. His commitment, if anything, had 
been to stop. Ruthven, from the modest perspective of almost four years, 
can now admit that he was afraid to continue. He could not bear to follow 
it through to the places it might have taken him. At the worst, it might 
have demonstrated that his life, that all of their lives in science fiction, 
had been as the title said: a lie... a lie which would lead to nothing but 
its replications by younger writers, who in turn would learn the truth. The 
book might have done more than that: it could have made his personal life 
impossible. Under no circumstance would he have been able to write that 
book and live with Sandra... but the drives on the Interstate had made it 
coldly evident that he had nowhere else to go. If he were not a middle- 
aged, married science fiction writer, then what was he? 

Oh, it was a good thing that The Sorcerer had come through and that 
he had gotten back to fiction. The novels were rotten but that was no 
problem: he didn’t want to be good any more, he just wanted to survive. 
Now and then Ruthven still drives the Interstate in his new Impala; now 
and then he is still driven from sleep to stare at the foreign editions . . . but 
he no longer stares in anguish or drives in fury; everything seems to have 
bottomed out. Science fiction can still do many things to him but it no 
longer has the capacity to deliver exquisite pain, and for this he 1s grateful. 

Eventually someone else, perhaps one of the younger writers, will do 
The Lies of Science Fiction or something similar, but of this in his heart is 
Henry Martin Ruthven convinced: he will never read it. He may be dead. 
If not he will stay clear. Science fiction now is only that means by which 
he is trying to hang on in the pointless universe and that which asks that 
he make anything more of it (what is there to make of it?) will have to 
check the next bar because Henry Martin Ruthven is finished. He knows 
the lies of science fiction, all mght. But above all and just in time, he 
knows the truths of it too. 


Ruthven attends the Cincinnati World Convention as guest of honor. At 
a party the first night in the aseptic and terrifying hotel he is surrounded 
by fans and committee, editors and colleagues, and it occurs to him that 
most of the people in these crowded rooms were not born when he sold 
his first story, ‘“*The Hawker,’’ to Worlds of If on August 18, 1952. This 
realization fills him with terror: it is one thing to apprehend in isolation 
how long he has been around in this field and how far the field in its mad 
branching and expansion has gone from all of them who started in the 
fifties, but it is quite another to be confronted in terms that he cannot 
evade. Because his career has turned around in the decade, most of these 
people have a good knowledge of his work, he is guest of honor, he is 
hardly ignored, but still— 
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Here and there in the packed three-room suite he sees people he knows, 
editors and writers and fans with whom he has been at conventions for 
years, but he cannot break out of his curious sense of isolation and his 
conversations are distracted. Gossip about the business, congratulations 
on having survived to be a guest of honor, that sort of thing. Ruthven 
would almost prefer to be alone in his room or drinking quietly at the bar 
but that is obviously impossible. How can a guest of honor be alone on 
the first night of his convention? It would be, among other things, a 
commentary on science fiction itself and no one, least of all he, wants to 
face it. 

None of his family are here. Felicia is no surprise: she is starting her 
second year of law school in Virginia and could not possibly miss the 
important early classes; besides, they have had no relationship for years. 
Maybe never. Carole had said that she might be in from Oakland, would 
do what she could, but he has heard that kind of thing from Carole before 
and does not expect her. The second marriage is falling apart, he knows, 
Sandra will tell him that much, and Carole is hanging on desperately (he 
surmises) much as Ruthven himself hung on years ago when, however 
bad it might be, there was nothing else. He wishes that he could share 
this with Carole but of course it would be the finish of him. There are 
hundreds of sentences which said to the wrong people would end his 
marriage on the spot and that is another of them. 

Sandra did want to be here but she is not. She has been feeling weak 
all year and now at last they have a diagnosis: she will have a hysterecto- 
my soon. Knowing what being guest of honor meant to him Sandra had 
offered to go regardless, stay in the room if she could not socialize, but 
Ruthven had told her not to. He knew that she did not want to come, was 
afraid of the crowds and the hysteric pulse and was for the first time in 
her life truly afraid of dying. She is an innocent. She considers her own 
death only when she feels very ill. 

Not so many years ago, being alone at a large convention, let alone as 
guest of honor, would have inflamed Ruthven. He would have manipulat- 
ed his life desperately to get even a night away alone, a Labor Day week- 
end would have been redemption... but now he feels depressed. He can 
take no pleasure from the situation and how it occurred. He is afraid for 
Sandra and misses her a little too, wishes that his daughters, who have 
never understood him or his work, could have seen him just this once 
celebrated. But he is alone and he is beginning to feel that it is simply too 
late for adultery. He has had his opportunities now and then, made his 
luck, but well past fifty and into what he thinks of as leveling out, Ruthven 
has become resigned to feeling that what he should have done can be 
done no more—take the losses, the time is gone. There are women of all 
ages, appearance and potential here, many are alone, others in casual 
attachments, many—even more than he might imagine he suspects— 
available. But he will probably sleep alone all the nights of this convention, 
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either sleep alone or end up standing in the hotel bar past four with old 
friends drinking and remembering the fifties. The desperation and necessity 
are gone: Sandra is not much, he accepts this, but she has given him all 
of which she is capable, which makes her flaws in this marriage less 
serious than Ruthven’s because he could have given more. His failure 
comes from the decision, consciously, to deny. Perhaps it was the science 
fiction that shut him down. He just does not know. 

Ruthven stands in the center of the large welcoming party, sipping 
scotch and conversing. He feels detached from the situation and from his 
own condition; he feels that if he were to close his eyes other voices 
would overwhelm him... the voices of all the other conventions. Increas- 
ingly he finds that he has more to hear from—and more to say to—the 
dead than to the living. Now with his eyes closed, rocking, it is as if 
Mark Clifton, Edmond Hamilton, Kuttner and Kornbluth are standing by 
him glasses in hand, looking at one another in commiseration and silence. 
There is really no need for any of them to speak. For a while none of 
them do. 

Finally, Ruthven says as he has before, ‘‘It hurts, doesn’t it? It hurts.”’ 
Kuttner nods, Kornbluth raises a sardonic eyebrow. Mark Clifton shrugs. 
‘It hurts,’ Clifton says, ‘‘oh it hurts all right, Henry. Look at the record.’’ 
There seems nothing more to say. A woman in red who looks vaguely 
like Felicia touches his arm. Her eyes are solemn and intense. She has 
always wanted to meet him, she says; she loves his work. She tells Ruthven 
her name and that she is a high school English teacher in Boston. 

‘‘Thank you,’’ he says, ‘‘I’m glad you like the books.’’ Everybody 
nods. Hamilton smiles. ‘‘You might as well,’’ Kornbluth says with a 
shrug, “‘I] can’t any more and there’s really nothing else.’’ Ruthven shrugs. 
He tells the woman that the next scotch is on him or more properly the 
committee. He walks her over to the bar. Her hand is in his. Quickly, oh 
so quickly, her hand is in his. 


At eight-fifteen the next evening Ruthven delivers his guest-of-honor 
speech. There are about three thousand in the large auditorium; conven- 
tion attendance is just over ten thousand but thirty percent is not bad. 
Most attendees of modern world conventions are not serious readers now; 
they are movie fans or television fans or looking for a good time. Ruthven 
has thought for months about this speech and has worked on it painfully. 

Once he thought—this was, of course, years ago—that if he were ever 
guest of honor at a major convention he would deliver a speech denuncia- 
tory of science fiction and what it did to its writers. Later, when he began 
to feel as implicated as anyone, the speech became less an attack than an 
elegy for the power and mystery that had been drained by bad writing and 
editing, debased by a juvenile audience. But after The Lies of Science 
Fiction had been put away and the edge of terror blunted, the very idea of 
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the speech seemed childish. He was never going to be guest of honor and 
if he were, what right did he have to tell anyone anything? Science fiction 
was a private circumstance, individually perceived. 

Nonetheless he had, when the time came to plan, considered the speech 
at length. What he decided to do, finally, was review his career in nostal- 
gic terms, dropping in just enough humor to distract the audience from 
the thrust of his intention because after bringing his career up to date he 
wanted to share with them his conviction that it did not matter. Nothing 
mattered except that it had kept him around until the coincidence of The 
Sorcerer, and The Sorcerer meant nothing except that Ruthven would not 
worry about money until he was dead. *‘Can’t you see the overwhelming 
futility of it?’’ he would ask. ‘“The Lies of Science Fiction’’ seemed a 
good title except that it would be printed in the convention book and be 
taken as a slap at the committee and indeed the very field which was 
doing him honor. Better to memorialize his book through the speech itself. 
Anyway, the title would have alerted the audience to the bitterness of his 
conclusion. He wanted to spring it on them. 

So he had called it ‘‘Me and the Cosmos and Science Fiction,’’ harm- 
less enough, and Ruthven delivers the first thirty-two minutes of his thirty- 
five-minute address from the text and pretty much as he had imagined. 
Laughter is frequent; his anecdotes of Campbell, Gold and Roger Elwood 
are much appreciated. There is applause when he speaks of the small 
triumph of the science fiction writer the day Apollo landed. ‘‘We did 
that,’’ he remembers telling a friend, ‘‘at three cents a word.’’ The audi- 
ence applauds. They probably understand. This much, anyway. 

Then, to his astonishment and disgust, Ruthven comes off the text and 
loses control. He has never hated himself so. Just as he is about to lift his 
head and explain coldly that none of it matters his voice falters and breaks. 
It has happened in the terrible arguments with Sandra in the old days and 
in the dreams with Kornbluth, Hamilton, Kuttner and Clifton, but never 
before in public, and Ruthven delivers the last paragraphs of his speech in 
a voice and from a mood he has never before known: 

‘“We tried,’ he says. “‘I want you to know that, that even the worst of 
us, the most debased hack, the one-shot writer, the fifty-book series, all 
the hundreds and thousands of us who ever wrote a line of this stuff for 
publication: we tried. We tried desperately to say something because we 
were the only ones who could, and however halting our language, tune- 
less the song, it was ours. 

‘“We wanted to celebrate, don’t you see? We wanted to celebrate the 
insistent, circumstantial fact of the spirit itself, that wherever and in whatever 
form the spirit could yet sing amidst the engines of the night, that the 
engines could extinguish our livcs but never our light, and that in the 
spaces between we could still thread our colors of substantiation. In child- 
hood nights we felt it, later we lost it, but retrieval was always the goal, 
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to get back there, to make it work, to justify ourselves to ourselves, to 
give the light against the light. We tried and failed; in a billion words we 
failed and failed again, but throughout was our prayer and somewhere in 
its center lived something else, the mystery and power of what might 
have been flickering. 

‘*In these spaces, in all the partitions, hear our song. Let it be known 
that while given breath we sang until it drew the very breath from us and 
extinguished our light forever.’’ 

And then, in hopeless and helpless fury, Ruthven pushes aside the mi- 
crophone and cries. 


* Limits * 
Larry Niven 


Who has come away from the first Star Wars film without a vivid 
memory of its tavern scene? George Lucas was not inventing the 
concept of an alien-filled barroom, however; instead he was drawing 
quite deliberately on one of the more persistent and entertain- 
ing of the pulp sf conventions, that of the somewhat shady interstel- 
lar establishment where human adventurers and their alien coun- 
terparts get together either to unwind or to take advantage of one 
another. Larry Niven’s delightful Draco Tavern series is a colorful 
addition to this unusual subgenre; and the following story, ‘‘Limits,’’ 
makes some troubling suggestions about human psychology and 
human potential from an alten point of view—with results as chilling 
as they are thought-provoking. Although perhaps best known for 
the Nebula- and Hugo-Award-winning novel Ringworld and his 
novel-length collaborations with Jerry Pournelle, Niven is an ac- 
complished short-story writer who is notable among the contribu- 
tors to this anthology for the straightforward traditionlism of his 
technique. Almost alone among the well-known writers who debuted 
during the 1960s, he cultivated and gave new impetus to the art of 
the ‘‘hard’’ sf story. 
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I never would have heard them if the sound system hadn’t gone on the 
fritz. And if it hadn’t been one of those frantically busy nights, maybe | 
could have done something about it... 

But one of the big chirpsithra passenger ships was due to leave Mount 
Forel Spaceport in two days. The chirpsithra trading empire occupies most 
of the galaxy, and Sol system is nowhere near its heart. A horde of passen- 
gers had come early in fear of being marooned. The Draco Tavern was 
jammed. 

I was fishing under the counter when the noises started. I jumped. Two 
voices alternated: a monotonal twittering, and a bone-vibrating sound like 
a tremendous door endlessly opening on rusty hinges. 

The Draco Tavern used to make the Tower of Babel sound like a monolog, 
in the years before I got this sound system worked out. Picture it: thirty 
or forty creatures of a dozen species including human, all talking at once 
at every pitch and volume, and all of their translating widgets bellowing 
too! Some species, like the srivinthish, don’t talk with sound, but they 
also don’t notice the continual skreeking from their spiracles. Others sing. 
They call it singing, and they say it’s a religious rite, so how can I stop 
them? 

Selective damping is the key, and a staff of technicians to keep the 
system in order. I can afford it. I charge high anyway, for the variety of 
stuff I have to keep for anything that might wander in. But sometimes the 
damping system fails. 

I found what I needed—a double-walled cannister I’d never needed 
before, holding stuff I’d been calling green kryptonite—and delivered glow- 
ing green pebbles to four aliens in globular environment tanks. They were 
at four different tables, sharing conversation with four other species. I’d 
never seen a rosyfin before. Rippling in the murky fluid within the trans- 
parent globe, the dorsal fin was triangular, rose-colored, fragile as gossamer, 
and ran from nose to tail of a body that looked like a flattened slug. 

Out among the tables there was near silence, except within the bubbles 
of sound that surrounded each table. It wasn’t a total breakdown, then. 
But when I went back behind the bar the noise was still there. 

I tried to ignore it. I certainly wasn’t going to try to fix the sound 
system, not with fifty-odd customers and ten distinct species demanding 
_ my attention. I set out consommé and vodka for four glig, and thimble- 
sized flasks of chilled fluid with an ammonia base, for a dozen chrome 
yellow bugs each the size of a fifth of Haig Pinch. And the dialog continued: 
high twittering against grating metallic bass. What got on my nerves was 
the way the sounds seemed always on the verge of making sense! 

Finally I just switched on the translator. It might be less irritating if I 
heard it in English. 

I heard: ‘‘—noticed how often they speak of limits?’’ 

**Limits? I don’t understand you.”’ 
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‘‘Lightspeed limit. Theoretical strengths of metals, of crystals, of alloys. 
Smallest and largest masses at which an unseen body may be a neutron 
star. Maximum time and cost to complete a research project. Surface-to- 
volume relationship for maximum size of a creature of given design—’’ 

‘*But every sapient race learns these things!”’ 

‘‘We find limits, of course. But humans seek the limits first.’’ 

So they were talking about the natives, about us. Aliens often do. 
Their insights might be fascinating, but it gets boring fast. I let it buzz in 
my ear while I fished out another dozen flasks of ammonia mixture and 
set them on Gail’s tray along with two Stingers. She went off to deliver 
them to the little yellow bugs, now parked in a horseshoe pattern on the 
rim of their table, talking animatedly to two human sociologists. 

‘It is a way of thinking,’’ one of the voices said. ‘“They set enormously 
complex limits on one another. Whole professions, called judge and lawyer, 
devote their lives to determining which human has violated which limit 
where. Another profession alters the limits arbitrarily.’’ 

‘‘It does not sound entertaining.” 

‘*But all are forced to play the game. You must have noticed: the limits 
they find in the universe and the limits they set on each other bear the 
same name: law.”’ 

I had established that the twitterer was the one doing most of the talking. 
Fine. Now who were they? Two voices belonging to two radically differ- 
ent species. . - 

‘*The interstellar community knows all of these limits in different forms.”’ 

‘‘Do we know them all? Goedel’s Principle sets a limit to the perfectability 
of mathematical systems. What species would have sought such a thing? 
Mine would not.’’ 

‘‘Nor mine, I suppose. Still—’’ 

‘“‘Humans push their limits. It is their first approach to any problem. 
When they learn where the limits lie, they fill in missing information 
until the limit breaks. When they break a limit, they look for the limit 
behind that.’’ 

‘‘I wonder...’ 

I thought I had them spotted. Only one of the tables for two was occupied, 
by a chirpsithra and a startled-looking woman. My suspects were a clus- 
ter of three: one of the rosyfins, and two compact, squarish customers 
wearing garish designs on their exoskeletal shells. The shelled creatures 
had been smoking tobacco cigars under exhaust hoods. Now one seemed 
to be asleep. The other waved stubby arms as it talked. 

I heard: **I have a thought. My savage ancestors used to die when they 
reached a certain age. When we could no longer breed, evolution was 
finished with us. There is a biological self-destruct built into us.’’ 

‘‘It is the same with humans. But my own people never die unless 
killed. We fission. Our memories go far, far back.’’ 
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*‘Though we differ in this, the result is the same. At some point in the 
dim past we learned that we could postpone our deaths. We never developed a 
civilization until individuals could live long enough to attain wisdom. 
The fundamental limit was lifted from our shells before we set out to 
expand into the world, and then the universe. Is this not true with most of 
the space-traveling peoples? The Pfarth species choose death only when 
they grow bored. Chirpsithra were long-lived before they reached the stars, 
and the gligstith(click)optok went even further, with their fascination with 
heredity-tailoring—’’ 

‘*Does it surprise you, that intelligent beings strive to extend their lives?”’ 

‘*Surprise? No. But humans still face a limit on their lifespans. The 
death limit has immense influence on their poetry. They may think differ- 
ently from the rest of us in other ways. They may find truths we would 
not even seek.”’ 

An untranslated metal-on-metal scraping. Laughter? ‘*You speculate 
irresponsibly. Has their unique approach taught them anything we know 
not?’’ 

‘*How can I know? I have only been on this world three local years. 
Their libraries are large, their retrieval systems poor. But there is Goedel’s 
Principle; and Heisenberg’s Uncertainty Principle is a limit to what one 
can discover at the quantum level.’’ 

Pause. ‘‘We must see if another species has duplicated that one. 
Meanwhile, perhaps I should speak to another visitor.’ 

‘*Incomprehension. Query?”’ 

‘‘Do you remember that I spoke of a certain glickstith(click)optok mer- 
chant?”’ 

**T remember.”’ 

‘“You know their skill with water-world biology. This one comes to 
Earth with a technique for maintaining and restoring the early-maturity 
state in humans. The treatment is complex, but with enough customers 
the cost would drop, or so the merchant says. I must persuade it not to 
make the offer.”’ 

‘Affirmative! Removing the death-limit would drastically affect human 
psychology!”’ 

One of the shelled beings was getting up. The voices chopped off as I 
rounded the bar and headed for my chosen table, with no clear idea what 
I would say. I stepped into the bubble of sound around two shelled beings 
and a rosyfin, and said, ‘*Forgive the interruption, sapients—’’ 

*“You have joined a wake,’’ said the tank’s translator widget. 

The shelled being said, ‘“‘My mate had chosen death. He wanted one 
last smoke in company.”’ It bent and lifted its dead companion in its arms 
and headed for the door. 

The rosyfin was leaving too, rolling his spherical fishbowl toward the 
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door. I realized that its own voice hadn’t penetrated the murky fluid around 
it. No chittering, no bone-shivering bass. I had the wrong table. 

I looked around, and there were still no other candidates. Yet somebody 
here had casually condemned mankind—me!—to age and die. 

Now what? I might have been hearing several voices. They all sound 
alike coming from a new species; and some aliens never interrupt each 
other. 

The little yellow bugs? But they were with humans. 

Shells? My voices had mentioned shells... but too many aliens have 
exoskeletons. Okay, a chirpsithra would have spoken by now; they’re 
garrulous. Scratch any table that includes a chirp. Or a rosyfin. Or those 
srivinthish: I’d have heard the skreek of their breathing. Or the huge gray 
being who seemed to be singing. That left... half a dozen tables, and I 
couldn’t interrupt that many. 

Could they have left while I was distracted? 

I hot-footed it back to the bar, and listened, and heard nothing. And 
my spinning brain could find only limits. 


* Crossing into Cambodia * 


Michael Moorcock 


The literary output of Michael Moorcock has been prodigious, his 
commitment to risk-taking an immutable character trait, and his 
influence on the sf field far-reaching. From 1964 until 1971, when 
‘it at last went under, he occupied the editorial helm of New Worlds, 
the provocative British magazine that quickly became synonymous 
with the New Wave movement of that time. ‘‘We probably produced 
a kind of ‘anti-sf,’’’ Moorcock has said, ‘‘for we did not rational- 
ize our anxieties, but tried to bring them into the light and examine 
them, perhaps in the faint hope that examination and analysis might, 
for instance, stop WWIII.’’ ‘‘Crossing into Cambodia’ is not from 
that period, however, but from a volume entitled My Experiences 
in the Third World War published in England in 1980 and still 
unavailable in the United States. Do not, by the way, identify 
Moorcock with this story’s narrator, who, according to the author 
of An Alien Heat, The Comelius Chronicles, Byzantium Endures, 
and many, many others, ‘‘is revealed not so much by what he says 
as by what he selects to say to the reader.’ 
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I 


1 approached and Savitsky, Commander of the Sixth Division, got up. As 
usual I was impressed by his gigantic, perfect body. Yet he seemed uncon- 
scious either of his power or of his elegance. Although not obliged to do 
so, I almost saluted him. He stretched an arm towards me. I put the 
papers into his gloved hand. ‘*These were the last messages we received,”’ 
I said. The loose sleeve of his Cossack cherkesska slipped back to reveal 
a battle-strengthened forearm, brown and glowing. I compared his skin to 
my own. For all that I had ridden with the Sixth for five months, I was 
still pale; still possessed, I thought, of an intellectual’s hands. Evening 
light fell through the jungle foliage and a few parrots shrieked their last 
goodnight. Mosquitoes were gathering in the shadows, whirling in tight- 
woven patterns, like a frightened mob. The jungle smelled of rot. Yakovlev, 
somewhere, began to play a sad accordion tune. 

The Vietnamese spy we had caught spoke calmly from the other side of 
Savitsky’s camp table. ‘‘I think I should like to be away from here before 
nightfall. Will you keep your word, sir, if I tell you what I know?’’ 

Savitsky looked back and I saw the prisoner. for the first time (though 
his presence was of course well known to the camp). His wrists and 
ankles were pinned to the ground with bayonets but he was otherwise 
unhurt. 

Savitsky drew in his breath and continued to study the documents I had 
brought him. Our radio was now useless. ‘‘He seems to be confirming 
what these say.’’ He tapped the second sheet. ‘‘An attack tonight.”’ 

The temple on the other side of the clearing came to life within. Pale 
light rippled on greenish, half-ruined stonework. Some of our men must 
have lit a fire there. I heard noises of delight and some complaints from 
two of the women who had been with the spy. One began to shout in that 
peculiar, irritating high-pitched half-wail they all use when they are trying 
to appeal to us. For a moment Savitsky and I had a bond in our disgust. I 
felt flattered. Savitsky made an impatient gesture as if of embarrassment. 
He turned his handsome face and looked gravely down at the peasant. 
‘Does it matter to you? You’ve lost a great deal of blood.’’ 

‘‘Y do not think I am dying.’’ 

Savitsky nodded. He was economical in everything, even his cruelties. 
He had been prepared to tear the man apart with horses, but he knew that 
he would tire two already overworked beasts. He picked up his cap from 
the camp table and put it thoughtfully on his head. From the deserted huts 
came the smell of our horses as the wind reversed its direction. I drew my 
borrowed burka about me. I was the only one in our unit to bother to 
wear it, for I felt the cold as soon as the sun was down. 

‘*Will you show me on the map where they intend to ambush us?’’ 
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‘“Yes,’’ said the peasant. *“Then you can send a man to spy on their 
camp. He will confirm what I say.”’ 

I stood to one side while these two professionals conducted their business. 
Savitsky strode over to the spy and very quickly, like a man plucking a 
hen, drew the bayonets out and threw them on the ground. With some 
gentleness, he helped the peasant to his feet and sat him down in the 
leather campaign chair he had carried with him on our long ride from 
Danang, where we had disembarked off the troop-ship which had brought 
us from Vladivostock. 

‘‘T’ll get some rags to stop him bleeding,’’ I said. 

‘‘Good idea,’’ confirmed Savitsky. ‘‘We don’t want the stuff all over 
the maps. You’d better be in on this, anyway.”’ 

As the liaison officer, it was my duty to know what was happening. 
That is why I am able to tell this story. My whole inclination was to 
return to my billet where two miserable ancients cowered and sang at me 
whenever I entered or left but where at least I had a small barrier between 
me and the casual day-to-day terrors of the campaign. But, illiterate and 
obtuse though these horsemen were, they had accurate instincts and could 
tell immediately if I betrayed any sign of fear. Perhaps, I thought, it is 
because they are all so used to disguising their own fears. Yet bravery 
was a habit with them and I yearned to catch it. I had ridden with them in 
more than a dozen encounters, helping to drive the Cambodians back into 
their own country. Each time I had seen men and horses blown to pieces, 
torn apart, burned alive. I had come to exist on the smell of blood and 
gun-powder as if it were a substitute for air and food—lI identified it with 
the smell of Life itself—yet I had still failed to achieve that strangely 
passive sense of inner calm my comrades all, to a greater or lesser degree, 
displayed. Only in action did they seem possessed in any way by the 
outer world, although they still worked with efficient ferocity, killing as 
quickly as possible with lance, sabre or carbine and, with ghastly humanity, 
never leaving a wounded man of their own or the enemy’s without his 
throat cut or a bullet in his brain. I was thankful that these, my traditional 
foes, were now allies for I could not have resisted them had they turned 
against me. 

I bound the peasant’s slender wrists and ankles. He was like a child. 
He said: ‘‘I knew there were no arteries cut.’’ I nodded at him. ‘* You’re 
the political Officer, aren’t you?’” He spoke almost sympathetically. 

**Liaison,’’ I said. 

He was Satisfied by my reply, as if I had confirmed his opinion. He 
added: ‘‘I suppose it’s the leather coat. Almost a uniform.”’ 

I smiled. ‘‘A sign of class difference, you think?’’ 

His eyes were suddenly drowned with pain and he staggered, but recovered 
to finish what he had evidently planned to say: “You Russians are natural 
bourgeoisie. It’s not your fault. It’s your turn.”’ 
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Savitsky was too tired to respond with anything more than a small 
smile. I felt that he agreed with the peasant and that these two excluded 
me, felt superior to me. I knew anger, then. Tightening the last rag on his 
left wrist, I made the spy wince. Satisfied that my honor was avenged | 
cast an eye over the map. “‘Here we are,’’ I said. We were on the very 
edge of Cambodia. A small river, easily forded, formed the border. We 
had heard it just before we had entered this village. Scouts confirmed that 
it lay no more than half a verst to the west. The stream on the far side of 
the village, behind the temple, was a tributary. 

‘*You give your word you won't kill me,’’ said the Vietnamese. 

‘*Yes,’’ said Savitsky. He was beyond joking. We all were. It had been 
ages since any of us had been anything but direct with one another, save 
for the conventional jests which were merely part of the general noise of 
the squadron, like the jangling of harness. And he was beyond lying, 
except where it was absolutely necessary. His threats were as unqualified 
as his promises. 

‘*They are here.’’ The spy indicated a town. He began to shiver. He 
was wearing only tor shorts. *‘And some of them are here, because they 
think you might use the bridge rather than the ford.’’ 

‘“‘And the attacking force for tonight?”’ 

‘*Based here.’’ A point on our side of the river. 

Savitsky shouted. ‘‘Pavlichenko.”’ 

From the Division Commander’s own tent, young Pavlichenko, capless, 
with ruffled fair hair and a look of restrained disappointment, emerged. 
**Comrade?”’ 

‘*Get a horse and ride with this man for half an hour the way we came 
today. Ride as fast as you can, then leave him and return to camp.’’ 

Pavlichenko ran towards the huts where the horses were stabled. Savitsky 
had believed the spy and was not bothering to check his information. 
‘*We can’t attack them,’’ he murmured. ‘*We’ll have to wait until they 
come to us. It’s better.’’ The flap of Savitsky’s tent was now open. I 
glanced through and to my surprise saw a Eurasian girl of about fourteen. 
She had her feet in a bucket of water. She smiled at me. I looked away. 

Savitsky said: ‘‘He’s washing her for me. Pavlichenko’s an expert.”’ 

‘‘My wife and daughters?’’ said the spy. 

‘*They’ll have to remain now. What can | do?’’ Savitsky shrugged in 
the direction of the temple. ‘‘You should have spoken earlier.”’ 

The Vietnamese accepted this and, when Pavlichenko returned with the 
horse, leading it and running as if he wished to get the job over with in 
the fastest possible time, he allowed the young Cossack to lift him onto 
the saddle. 

‘“Take your rifle,’’ Savitsky told Pavlichenko. *‘We’re expecting an attack.”’ 

Pavlichenko dashed for his own tent, the small one close to Savitsky’s. 
The horse, as thoroughly trained as the men who rode him, stood awkwardly 
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but quietly beneath his nervous load. The spy clutched the saddle pommel, 
the mane, his bare feet angled towards the mount’s neck. He stared ahead 
of him into the night. His wife and daughter had stopped their appalling 
wailing but I thought I could hear the occasional feminine grunt from the 
temple. The flames had become more animated. His other daughter, her 
feet still in the bucket, held her arms tightly under her chest and her 
curious eyes looked without rancor at her father, then at the Division 
Commander, then, finally, at me. Savitsky spoke. ‘*You’re the intellectual. 
She doesn’t know Russian. Tell her that her father will be safe. She can 
join him tomorrow.”’ 

‘‘My Vietnamese might not be up to that.”’ 

**Use English or French, then.’’ He began to tidy his maps, calling 
over Kreshenko, who was in charge of the guard. 

I] entered the tent and was shocked by her little smile. She had a pecu- 
liar smell to her—like old tea and cooked rice. I knew my Vietnamese 
was too limited so I asked her if she spoke French. She was of the wrong 
generation. “‘Amerikanski,’’ she told me. I relayed Savitsky’s message. 
She said: **So I am the price of the old bastard’s freedom.”’ 

**Not at all.’’ I reassured her. ‘“‘He told us what we wanted. It was just 
bad luck for you that he used you three for cover.”’ 

She laughed. ‘‘Nuts! It was me got him to do it. With my sister. Tao’s 
boyfriend works for the Cambodians.’’ She added: ““They seemed to be 
winning at the time.”’ 

Savitsky entered the tent and zipped it up from the bottom. He used a 
single, graceful movement. For all that he was bone-weary, he moved 
with the unconscious fluidity of an acrobat. He lit one of his foul-smelling 
papyrosi and sat heavily on the camp bed beside the girl. 

‘*She speaks English,’’ I said. ‘‘She’s a half-caste. Look.”’ 

He loosened his collar. ‘“Could you ask her if she’s clean, comrade?”’ 

‘*] doubt it,’’ I said. 1 repeated what she had told me. 

He nodded. “‘Well, ask her if she’ll be a good girl and use her mouth. I 
just want to get on with it. I expect she does, too.”’ 

I relayed the D.C.’s message. 

‘*T’ll bite his cock off if I get the chance,’’ said the girl. 

Outside in the night the horse began to move away. I explained what 
she had said. 

‘‘] wonder, comrade,’’ Savitsky said, ‘‘if you would oblige me by 
holding the lady’s head.’’ He began to undo the belt of his trousers, 
pulling up his elaborately embroidered shirt. 

The girl’s feet became noisy in the water and the bucket overturned. In 
my leather jacket, my burka, with my automatic pistol at her right ear, I 
restrained the girl until Savitsky had finished with her. He began to take 
off his boots. ‘‘Would you care for her, yourself?’’ 

I shook my head and escorted the girl from the tent. She was walking 
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in that familiar stiff way women have after they have been raped. I asked 
her if she was hungry. She agreed that she was. I took her to my billet. 
The old couple found some more rice and I watched her eat it. 

Later that night she moved towards me from where she had been lying 
more or less at my feet. I thought I was being attacked and shot her in the 
stomach. Knowing what my comrades would think of me if I tried to 
keep her alive (it would be a matter of hours), I shot her in the head to 
put her out of her misery. As luck would have it, these shots woke the 
camp and when the Khmer soldiers attacked a few moments later we 
were ready for them and killed a great many before the rest ran back into 
the jungle. Most of these soldiers were younger than the girl. 

In the morning, to save any embarrassment, the remaining women were 
chased out of the camp in the direction taken by the patriarch. The old 
couple had disappeared and I assumed that they would not return or, if 
they did, that they would bury the girl, so I left her where I had shot her. 
A silver ring she wore would compensate them for their trouble. There 
was very little food remaining in the village, but what there was we ate 
for our breakfast or packed into our saddle-bags. Then, mounting up, we 
followed the almost preternaturally handsome Savitsky back into the jungle, 
heading for the river. 


II 


When our scout did not return after we had heard a long burst of 
machine-gun fire, we guessed that he had found at least part of the enemy 
ambush and that the spy had not lied to us, so we decided to cross the 
river at a less convenient spot where, with luck, no enemy would be 
waiting. 

The river was swift but had none of the force of Russian rivers and 
Pavlichenko was sent across with a rope which he tied to a tree trunk. 
Then we entered the water and began to swim our horses across. Those 
- who had lost the canvas covers for their carbines kept them high in the 
air, holding the rope with one hand and guiding their horses with legs and . 
with reins which they gripped in their teeth. I was more or less in the 
middle, with half the division behind me and half beginning to assemble 
on dry land on the other side, when Cambodian aircraft sighted us and 
began to attack-dive. The aircraft were in poor repair, borrowed from half 
a dozen other countries, and their guns, aiming equipment and, I suspect, 
their pilots, were in worse condition, but they killed seven of our men as 
we let go of the ropes, slipped out of our saddles, and began to swim 
beside our horses, making for the far bank, while those still on dry land 
behind us went to cover where they could. A couple of machine-gun carts 
were turned on the attacking planes, but these were of little use. The 
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peculiar assortment of weapons used against us—tracers, two rockets, a 
few napalm canisters which struck the water and sank (only one opened 
and burned but the mixture was quickly carried off by the current) and 
then they were flying back to base somewhere in Cambodia’s interior— 
indicated that they had very little conventional armament left. This was 
true of most of the participants at this stage, which is why our cavalry had 
proved so effective. But they had bought some time for their ground troops 
who were now coming in. 

In virtual silence, any shouts drowned by the rushing of the river, we 
crossed to the enemy bank and set up a defensive position, using the 
machine-gun carts which were last to come across on ropes. The Cambodians 
hit us from two sides—moving in from their original ambush positions— 
but we were able to return their fire effectively, even using the antitank 
weapons and the mortar which, hitherto, we had tended to consider use- 
less weight. They used arrows, blow darts, automatic rifles, pistols and a 
flame-thrower which only worked for a few seconds and did us no harm. 
The Cossacks were not happy with this sort of warfare and as soon as 
there was a lull we had mounted up, packed the gear in the carts, and 
with sabres drawn were howling into the Khmer Stalinists (as we had 
been instructed to term them). Leaving them scattered and useless, we 
found a bit of concrete road along which we could gallop for a while. We 
slowed to a trot and then to a walk, as the pavement was potholed and 
only slightly less dangerous than the jungle floor. The jungle was behind 
us now and seemed to have been a screen hiding the devastation ahead. 
The landscape was virtually flat, as if it had been bombed clean of contours, 
with a few broken buildings, the occasional blackened tree, and ash drifted 

“across the road, coming sometimes up to our horses’ knees. The ash was 
stirred by a light wind. We had witnessed scenes like it before, but never 
on such a scale. The almost colorless nature of the landscape was empha- 
sized by the unrelieved brilliance of the blue sky overhead. The sun had 
become very hot. 

Once we saw two tanks on the horizon, but they did not challenge us. 
We continued until early afternoon when we came to the remains of some 
sort of modern power installation and we made camp in the shelter of its 
walls. The ash got into our food and we drank more of our water than 
was sensible. We were all covered in the gray stuff by this time. 

““We’re like corpses,’’ said Savitsky. He resembled an heroic statue of 
the sort which used to be found in almost every public square in the 
Soviet Union. *‘Where are we going to find anything to eat in this?’’ 

‘It’s like the end of the world,’ I said. 

‘*Have you tried the radio again?’’ 

1 shook my head. ‘‘It isn’t worth it. Napalm eats through wiring faster 
than it eats through you.”’ 

He accepted this and with a naked finger began to clean off the inner 
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rims of the goggles he (like most of us) wore as protection against sun, 
rain and dust. ‘‘I could do with some orders,’’ he said. 

‘*We were instructed to move into the enemy’s territory. That’s what 
we’re doing.”’ 

‘*Where, we were told, we would link up with American and Australian 
mounted units. Those fools can’t ride. I don’t know why they ever thought 
of putting them on horses. Cowboys!”’ 

I saw no point in repeating an already stale argument. It was true, 
however, that the Western cavalry divisions found it hard to match our 
efficient savagery. I had been amused, too, when they had married us 
briefly with a couple of Mongolian squadrons. The Mongols had not rid- 
den to war in decades and had become something of a laughing stock 
with their ancient enemies, the Cossacks. Savitsky believed that we were 
the last great horsemen. Actually, he did not include me, for I was a very 
poor rider and not a Cossack, anyway. He thought it was our destiny to 
survive the War and begin a new and braver civilization: ‘‘Free from the 
influence of women and Jews.’’ He recalled the great days of the Zaporozhian 
Sech, from which women had been forbidden. Even amongst the Sixth he 
was regarded as something of a conservative. He continued to be admired 
more than his opinions. 

When the men had watered our horses and replaced the water bags in 
the cart, Savitsky and I spread the map on a piece of concrete and found 
our position with the help of the compass and sextant (there were no signs 
or landmarks). ‘*I wonder what has happened to Angkor,’’ I said. It was 
where we were supposed to meet other units, including the Canadians to 
whom, in the months to come, I was to be attached (1 was to discover 
later that they had been in our rear all along). 

‘*You think it’s like this?’’ Savitsky gestured. His noble eyes began to 
frown. ‘‘I mean, comrade, would you say it was worth our while making 
for Angkor now?’’ 

‘We have our orders,’’ I said. ‘‘We’ve no choice. We’re expected.”’ 

Savitsky blew dust from his mouth and scratched his head. ‘*‘There’s 
about half our division left. We could do with reinforcements. Mind you, 
I’m glad we can see a bit of sky at last.’’ We had all felt claustrophobic in 
the jungle. 

‘*What is it, anyway, this Angkor? Their capital?’’ he asked me. 

‘*Their Stalingrad, maybe.”’ 

Savitsky understood. ‘‘Oh, it has an importance to their morale. It’s 
not strategic?’’ 

‘‘T haven’t been told about its strategic value.”’ 

Savitsky, as usual, withdrew into his diplomatic silence, indicating that 
he did not believe me and thought that I had been instructed to secrecy. 
‘*We’d best push on,’’ he said. ‘*We’ve a long way to go, eh?”’ 

After we had mounted up, Savitsky and I rode side by side for a while, 
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along the remains of the concrete road. We were some way ahead of the 
long column, with its riders, its baggage wagons, and its Makhno-style 
machine-gun carts. We were sitting targets for any planes and, because 
there was no cover, Savitsky and his men casually ignored the danger. | 
had learned not to show my nervousness but I was not at that moment 
sure how well hidden it was. 

**We are the only vital force in Cambodia,”’ said the Division Com- 
mander with a beatific smile. *‘Everything else ts dead. How these yellow 
bastards must hate one another.’’ He was impressed, perhaps admiring. 

**Who’s to say?’’ I ventured. ‘*We don’t know who else has been fighting. 
There isn’t a nation now that’s not in the war.’’ 

‘And not one that’s not on its last legs. Even Switzerland.’’ Savitsky 
gave a superior snort. ‘‘But what an inheritance for us!”’ 

I became convinced that, quietly, he was going insane. 


? 


Il 


We came across an armored car in a hollow, just off the road. One of our 
scouts had heard the crew’s moans. As Savitsky and I rode up, the scout 
was covering the uniformed Khmers with his carbine, but they were too 
far gone to offer us any harm. 

‘“What’s wrong with ’em?’’ Savitsky asked the scout. 

The scout did not know. ‘‘Disease,’’ he said. ‘‘Or starvation. They’re 
not wounded.’’ 

We got off our horses and slid down into the crater. The car was 
undamaged. It appeared to have rolled gently into the dust and became 
stuck. I slipped into the driving seat and tried to start the engine, but it 
was dead. Savitsky had kicked one of the wriggling Khmers in the geni- 
tals but the man did not seem to notice the pain much, though he clutched 
himself, almost as if he entered into the spirit of a ntual. Savitsky was 
saying ‘‘Soldiers. Soldiers,’’ over and over again. It was one of the few 
Vietnamese words he knew. He pointed in different directions, looking 
with disgust on the worn-out men. *‘You’d better question them,”’’ he said 
to me. 

They understood my English, but refused to speak it. I tried them in 
French. ‘*What happened to your machine?’’ 

The man Savitsky had kicked continued to lie on his face, his arms 
stretched along the ashy ground towards us. I felt he wanted to touch us: 
to steal our vitality. I felt sick as I put the heel of my boot on his hand. 
One of his comrades said: **There’s no secret to it. We ran out of essence.”’ 
He pointed to the armored car. *‘We ran out of essence.”’ 

**You’re a long way from your base.’’ 

*‘Our base is gone. There’s no essence anywhere.”’ 
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I believed him and told Savitsky, who was only too ready to accept this 
simple explanation. 

As usual, I was expected to dispatch the prisoners. I reached for my 
holster, but Savitsky, with rare sympathy, stayed my movement. “‘Go and 
see what’s in that can,’’ he said, pointing. As I waded towards the punc- 
tured metal, three shots came from the Division Commander’s revolver. I 
wondered at his mercy. Continuing with this small farce, I looked at the 
can, held it up, shook it, and threw it back into the dust. ‘“‘Empty,’’ I 
Said. 

Savitsky was climbing the crater towards his horse. As I scrambled 
behind him he said: ‘‘It’s the Devil’s world. Do you think we should give 
ourselves up to Him?”’ 

I was astonished by this unusual cynicism. 

He got into his saddle. Unconsciously, he assumed the pose, often seen 
in films and pictures, of the noble revolutionary horseman—his head lifted, 
his palm shielding his eyes as he peered towards the West. 

‘“We seem to have wound up killing Tatars again,’’ he said with a 
smile as I got clumsily onto my horse. *‘Do you believe in all this History, 
comrade?’’ 

“*I’ve always considered the theory of precedent absolutely infantile,’’ 
I said. 

**What’s that?’’ 

I began to explain, but he was already spurring forward, shouting to 
his men. 


NV 


On the third day we had passed through the ash-desert and our horses 
could at last crop at some grass on the crest of a line of low hills which 
looked down on glinting, misty paddy fields. Savitsky, his field glasses to 
his eyes, was relieved. ‘‘A village,’’ he said. ‘“Thank god. We’ll be able 
to get some provisions.”’ 

‘And some exercise,’ said Pavlichenko behind him. The boy laughed, 
pushing his cap back on his head and wiping grimy sweat from his brow. 
**Shall I go down there, comrade?’’ 

Savitsky agreed, telling Pavlichenko to take two others with him. We 
watched the Cossacks ride down the hill and begin cautiously to wade 
their horses through the young rice. The sky possessed a greenish tinge 
here, as if it reflected the fields. It looked like the Black Sea lagoons at 
midsummer. A smell of foliage, almost shocking in its unfamiliarity, floated 
up to us. Savitsky was intent on watching the movements of his men, 
who had unslung their carbines and dismounted as they reached the village. 
With reins looped on their arms they moved slowly in, firing a few experi- 
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mental rounds at the huts. One of them took a dummy grenade from his 
saddle-bag and threw it into a nearby doorway. Peasants, already starving 
to the point of death it seemed, ran out. The young Cossacks ignored 
them, looking for soldiers. When they were satisfied that the village was 
clear of traps, they waved us in. The peasants began to gather together at 
the center of the village. Evidently they were used to this sort of operation. 

While our men made their thorough search I was again called upon to 
perform my duty and question the inhabitants. These, it emerged, were 
almost all intellectuals, part of one of the Khmer Rouge re-education 
programs (virtually a sentence of death by forced labor). It was easier to 
speak to them but harder to understand their complicated answers. In the 
end I gave up and, made impatient by the whining appeals of the wretches, 
ignored them. They knew nothing of use to us. Our men were disappoint- 
ed in their expectations. There were only old people in the village. In the 
end they took the least aged of the women off and had them in what had 
once been some sort of administration hut. I wondered at their energy. It 
occurred to me that this was something they expected of one another and 
that they would lose face if they did not perform the necessary actions. 
Eventually, when we had eaten what we could find, I returned to question- 
ing two of the old men. They were at least antagonistic to the Cambodian 
troops and were glad to tell us anything they could. However, it seemed 
there had been no large movements in the area. The occasional plane or 
helicopter had gone over a few days earlier. These were probably part of 
the flight which had attacked us at the river. I asked if they had any news 
of Angkor, but there was no radio here and they expected us to know 
more than they did. I pointed towards the purple hills on the other side of 
the valley. ‘‘What’s over there?’’ 

They told me that as far as they knew it was another valley, similar to 
this but larger. The hills looked steeper and were wooded. It would be a 
difficult climb for us unless there was a road. I got out the map. There 
was a road indicated. I pointed to it. One of the old men nodded. Yes, he 
thought that road was still there, for it led, eventually, to this village. He 
showed me where the path was. It was rutted where, some time earlier, 
heavy vehicles had been driven along it. It disappeared into dark, green, 
twittering jungle. All the jungle meant to me now was mosquitoes and a 
certain amount of cover from attacking planes. 

Careless of leeches and insects, the best part of the division was taking 
the chance of a bath in the stream which fed the paddy fields. I could not 
bring myself to strip in the company of these healthy men. I decided to 
remain dirty until I had the chance of some sort of privacy. 

‘‘T want the men to rest,’’ said Savitsky. “‘Have you any objection to 
our camping here for the rest of today and tonight?”’ 

‘It’s a good idea,’’ 1 said. I sought out a hut, evicted the occupants, 
and went almost immediately to sleep. 
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In the morning I was awakened by a trooper who brought me a metal 
mug full of the most delicately scented tea. I was astonished and accepted 
it with some amusement. ‘‘There’s loads of it here,’’ he said. ‘‘It’s all 
they’ve got!’’- 

I] sipped the tea. I was still in my uniform, with the burka on the 
ground beneath me and my leather jacket folded for a pillow. The hut was 
completely bare. I was used to seeing a few personal possessions and 
began to wonder if they had hidden their stuff when they had seen us 
coming. Then I remembered that they were from the towns and had been 
brought here forcibly. Perhaps now, | thought, the war would pass them 
by and they would know peace, even happiness, for a bit. I was scratching 
my ear and stretching when Savitsky came in, looking grim. *‘We’ve 
found a damned burial ground,’’ he said. ‘‘Hundreds of bodies in a pit. | 
think they must be the original inhabitants. And one or two soldiers—at 
least, they were in uniform.’’ 

‘*“You want me to ask what they are?’’ 

‘**No! I just want to get away. God knows what they’ ve been doing to 
one another. They’re a filthy race. All groveling and secret killing. They’ve 
no guts.’’ 

‘‘No soldiers, either,’’ I said. ‘‘Not really. They’ve been preyed on by 
bandits for centuries. Bandits are pretty nearly the only sort of soldiers 
they’ve ever known. So the ones who want to be soldiers emulate them. 
Those who don’t want to be soldiers treat the ones who do as they’ve 
always treated bandits. They are conciliatory until they get a chance to 
turn the tables.’’ 

He was impressed by this. He rubbed at a freshly shaven chin. He 
looked years younger, though he still had the monumental appearance of 
a god. ‘‘Thieves, you mean. They have the mentality of thieves, their 
soldiers?’’ 

‘‘Aren’t the Cossacks thieves?’’ 

‘*That’s not foraging.’ He was not angry. Very little I said could ever 
anger him because he had no respect for my opinions. I was the necessary 
political officer, his only link with the higher, distant authority of the 
Kremlin, but he did not have to respect my ideas any more than he respected 
those which came to him from Moscow. What he respected there was the 
power and the fact that in some way Russia was mystically represented in 
our leaders. ‘‘We leave in ten minutes,’’ he said. 

I] noticed that Pavlichenko had polished his boots for him. 

By that afternoon, after we had crossed the entire valley on an excel- 
lent dirt road through the jungle and had reached the top of the next range 
of hills, I had a pain in my stomach. Savitsky noticed me holding my 
hands against my groin and said laconically, “*] wish the doctor hadn’t 
been killed. Do you think it’s typhus?’’ Naturally, it was what I had 
suspected. 
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‘*T think it’s just the tea and the rice and the other stuff. Maybe mixing 
with all the dust we’ve swallowed.’’ He looked paler than usual. ‘‘I’ve 
got it, too. So have half the others. Oh, shit!’’ 

It was hard to tell, in that jungle at that time of day, if you had a fever. 
I decided to put the problem out of my mind as much as possible until 
sunset when it would become cooler. 

The road began to show signs of,damage and by the time we were over 
the hill and looking down on the other side we were confronting scenery 
if anything more desolate than that which we had passed through on the 
previous three days. It was a gray desert, scarred by the broken road and 
bomb craters. Beyond this and coming towards us was a wall of dark 
dust: unmistakably an army on the move. Savitsky automatically relaxed 
in his saddle and turned back to see our men moving slowly up the wood- 
ed hill. ‘‘I think they must be heading this way.’’ Savitsky cocked his 
head to one side. ‘‘What’s that?’’ 

It was a distant shriek. Then a whole squadron of planes was coming in 
low. We could see their crudely painted Khmer Rouge markings, their 
battered fuselages. There were half a dozen different types of jet in the 
squadron. The men began to scatter off the road, but the planes ignored 
us. They went zooming by, seeming to be fleeing rather than attacking. I 
looked at the sky, but nothing followed them. 

We took our field-glasses from their cases and adjusted them. In the 
dust I saw a mass of barefoot infantry bearing rifles with fixed bayonets. 
There were also trucks, a few tanks, some private cars, bicycles, motor- 
bikes, ox carts, hand carts, civilians with bundles. It was an orgy of 
defeated soldiers and refugees. 

‘*T think we’ve missed the action.’’ Savitsky was furious. ‘‘We were 
beaten to it, eh? And by Australians, probably!”’ 

My impulse to shrug was checked. **‘Damn!’’ I said a little weakly. 

This caused Savitsky to laugh at me. ‘*You’re relieved. Admit it!”’ 

I knew that I dare not share his laughter, lest it become hysterical and 
turn to tears, so I missed a moment of possible comradeship. ** What shall 
we do?’’ I asked. ‘‘Go round them?”’ 

‘It would be easy enough to go through them. Finish them off. It 
would stop them destroying this valley, at least.’” He did not, by his tone, 
much care. 

The men were assembling behind us. Savitsky informed them of the 
nature of the rabble ahead of us. He put his field-glasses to his eyes again 
and said to me: ‘‘Infantry, too. Quite a Jot. Coming on faster.’’ 

I looked. The barefoot soldiers were apparently pushing their way through 
the refugees to get ahead of them. 

*‘Maybe the planes radioed back,’’ said Savitsky. ‘‘Well, it’s some- 
thing to fight.’’ 

‘*T think we should go round,’’ I said. ‘‘We should save our strength. 
We don’t know what’s waiting for us at Angkor.”’ 
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‘It’s miles away yet.” 

‘‘Our instructions were to avoid any conflict we could,’’ I reminded 
him. 

He sighed. ‘“This is Satan’s own country.’’ He was about to give the 
order which would comply with my suggestion when, from the direction 
of Angkor Wat, the sky burst into white fire. The horses reared and 
whinnied. Some of our men yelled and flung their arms over their eyes. 
We were all temporarily blinded. Then the dust below seemed to grow 
denser and denser. We watched in fascination as the dark wall became 
taller, rushing upon us and howling like a million dying voices. We were 
struck by the ash and forced onto our knees, then onto our bellies, yanking 
our frightened horses down with us as best we could. The stuff stung my 
face and hands and even those parts of my body protected by heavy 
clothing. Larger pieces of stone rattled against my goggles. 

When the wind had passed and we began to stand erect, the sky was 
still very bright. I was astonished that my field-glasses were intact. I put 
them up to my burning eyes and peered through swirling ash at the 
Cambodians. The army was running along the road towards us, as tefri- 
fied animals flee a forest-fire. I knew now what the planes had been 
escaping. Our Cossacks were in some confusion, but were already 
regrouping, shouting amongst themselves. A number of horses were still 
shying and whickering but by and large we were all calm again. 

‘Well, comrade,’’ said Savitsky with a sort of mad satisfaction, ‘*what 
do we do now? Wasn’t that Angkor Wat, where we’re supposed to meet 
our allies?’’ 

I was silent. The mushroom cloud on the horizon was growing. It had 
the hazy outlines of a gigantic, spreading cedar tree, as if all at once that 
wasteland of ash had become promiscuously fertile. An aura of bloody 
red seemed to surround it, like a silhouette in the sunset. 

The strong, artificial wind was still blowing in our direction. I wiped 
dust from my goggles and lowered them back over my eyes. Savitsky 
gave the order for our men to mount. ‘*Those bastards down there are in 
our way,’’ he said. “‘We’re going to charge them.”’ 

**What?’’ I could not believe him. 

‘*When in doubt,’’ he told me, ‘‘attack.’’ 

**You’re not scared of the enemy,’’ I said, ‘‘but thete’s the radiation.”’ 

**] don’t know anything about radiation.’’ He turned in his saddle to 
watch his men. When they were ready he drew his sabre. They imitated 
him. I had no sabre to draw. 

I was horrified. I pulled my horse away from the road. ‘‘Division Com- 
mander Savitsky, we’re duty-bound to conserve...’ 

‘*We’re duty-bound to make for Angkor,’’ he said. *‘and that’s what 
we're doing.’’ His perfect body poised itself in the saddle. He raised his 
sabre. 

‘It’s not like ordinary dying,’’ I began. But he gave the order and 
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began to trot forward. The men followed. There was a rictus of terrifying 
glee on each mouth. The light from the sky was reflected in every eye. 

I moved with them. I had become used to the security of numbers and I 
could not face their disapproval. But gradually they went ahead of me 
until I was in the rear. By this time we were almost at the bottom of the 
hill and trotting towards the mushroom cloud which was now shot through 
with all kinds of dark, swirling colors. It had become like a threatening 
hand, while the windborne ash stung our bodies and drew blood on the 
flanks of our mounts. 

Yakovlev, just ahead of me, unstrapped his accordion and began to play 
some familiar Cossack battlesong. Soon they were all singing. Their pace 
gradually increased. The noise of the accordion died but their song was 
so loud now that it seemed to fill the whole world. They reached full 
gallop, charging upon that appalling outline, the quintessential symbol of 
our doom, as their ancestors might have charged the very gates of Hell. 
They were swift, dark shapes in the dust. The song became a savage, 
defiant roar. 

My first impulse was to charge with them. But then I had tured my 
horse and was trotting back towards the valley and the border, praying 
that, if I ever got to safety, I would not be too badly contaminated. 


(In homage to Isaac Babel, 1894-1941?) 


* The Lecturer * 


John Kessel 


An assistant professor of American literature and creative writing 
at North Carolina State University in Raleigh, John Kessel ts a tall 
young man with a Wyatt Earp mustache and a disarming modesty 
of manner. He won the 1982 Nebula Award for best novella with 
‘“Another Orphan,”’ a story with a scrupulously acknowledged debt 
to one of Kessel’s favorite writers, Herman Melville. Indeed, ‘‘The 
Lecturer,’’ appearing here for the first time, may have roots in 
another Melville masterpiece, ‘‘Bartleby the Scrivener.’’ I should 
note, however, that Kessel’s mysteriously sidelong dissection of the 
virtues and shortcomings of Academe—its sense of tradition, its 
occasional trendiness, its relationship to the workaday reality of 
the larger world—derives primarily from this insightful new writer’s 
rare ability to make the commonplace exotic and the bizarre 
disconcertingly familiar. You will undoubtedly remember this story 
the next time you see either a statue or a soapbox orator on a 
college campus. 
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I had, of course, heard about the Lecturer before I accepted the position 
at the university. Stories of him had reached the West Coast, but his was 
not the kind of notoriety that makes any deep impression. The university, 
though large and reasonably well-known, was not first-rate, and the Lecturer’s 
existence was less remarked upon than the record of the school’s football 
team. None of this mattered to me. I could scarcely care less about unique 
features of the campus; all I knew was that no one had worked harder 
than I had to earn a degree, and no one deserved a tenure-track position 
more. When I received the job offer I felt a triumph that did not lessen 
my bitterness. When I told my friends, they did not talk about the Lecturer, 
but about how severe they had heard the winters in the Northeast to be. 

The move exhausted both of us; Jane and I worked very hard trying to 
make something of the small house we were able to rent on an assistant 
professor’s salary. Money was tight for some time and Jane was unable to 
find work. Yet it seemed we were quite happy at first. We spent our 
evenings reading or listening to music, we took turns cooking, we took 
walks on the Saturdays of that Indian summer through the wooded lanes 
outside the town. When the possibility of a job at the university gallery 
fell through, Jane concentrated on her painting, ran off some flyers and 
started teaching a class in oils out of our home. 

Each morning I would rise early and walk up to the campus, which 
was only five blocks from our house. The department was located in a 
building on the far side of the quadrangle, and so I would have to walk 
past the Lecturer where he stood on the truncated Greek pillar at the top 
of the slope in front of the library. The first few times I strolled by self- 
consciously, trying to act as if 1 were accustomed to him and his speaking; I 
kept my eyes on the buildings ahead and gripped the handle of my brief- 
case tighter. I did not hear what he was saying. A few days later I was 
comfortable enough with the new surroundings to stop for some minutes 
and listen. It was soon after classes had started and the campus bustled 
with students: a few sprawled on the grass of the quadrangle and a ner- 
vous freshman here and there had also stopped to listen. Other students 
threw their frisbees past him. 

‘‘The first notable feature of contemporary architecture is its concern 
with a greater and more profound reality than that encompassed by the 
psyche of one individual,’’ he was saying. ‘“The proper focus of architecture, 
the modernist tells us, is on the space outside the individual and the clash 
of impersonal forces within that outer space. There is no place in architec- 
ture for the kind of philosophy that sees reality as determined by individual 
perception.”’ 

He looked exactly like a stocky, middle-aged man. His legs were short 
and strong and he had the neck of a pit bulldog. He was not going to fat. 
His complexion was florid, his hair bright red, thinning on top, and a 
bushy mustache dominated his face. I was later told that during the sixties 
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he had worn his hair long with a red bandanna tied around his head, and I 
came across an old yearbook photograph of him, taken in the 1890s, that 
showed him with full beard, neatly trimmed, and flowing academic robes. 
My first September at the university he wore a wool suit despite the high 
heat of the waning summer, and he was to wear that same suit through 
the year, adding a scarf and heavy overcoat as winter approached. 

He spoke vigorously. Gestures of his right arm would punctuate his 
rhetoric; spreading his fingers, he would slice home a point with a sweep 
of his extended hand. His voice was strong, if rather high-pitched. His 
tone was dogmatic. There could be no doubt, it told us, that the things he 
was saying were the absolute truth. 

Architecture is not one of my interests, and I soon moved on to my 
office. I had had to listen to too much of such academic sausage-grinding 
in my graduate career. Now that I had moved on, I worked hard at teaching, 
rewriting my dissertation for publication, and being agreeable to all fac- 
tions in my new department. Yet he bothered me, perhaps especially be- 
cause he seemed to bother no one else; I could not keep myself from 
occasionally thinking about the man on the pedestal. The responses of my 
colleagues to my questions were not illuminating. Once at lunch I man- 
aged to turn the conversation to the Lecturer. 

‘‘Why do they keep him around?’’ J asked. 

‘‘Nobody’s keeping him. He’s free to do whatever he likes. You might 
as well ask why they keep the weather,’’ said Duthie, whose specialty 
was the Restoration. 

Judy Boisner, who wore bright scarves and a grin, said, “‘It’s a tradition. 
Like the exam policy and the Chancellor’s Oak.”’ 

I nodded at both of them. I was not skeptical. 

‘‘Nobody knows,’’ old Dr. White said, not lifting his eyes from his 
corned beef on rye. ‘‘I wondered once. I was convinced there was a good 
reason. It doesn’t matter.”’ 

‘*T see,’ I said. 

Killworthy, sitting next to me, said nothing. Later, as we walked back 
to our offices, shoulders hunched and hands holding lapels closed against 
a cold breeze, he told me the real reason was political. 

‘‘The Lecturer has nothing to do with the university.’” His voice was 
bright with eagerness to initiate me. “‘It’s all a matter of creating the 
proper impression on those whose decisions can really make a difference 
to the people who want to continue in positions of comfortable security— 
and influence—in this circus. Ask yourself: Who stands to gain the most 
from such a creature as the Lecturer?’’ 

I opened the door for him and we shook ourselves in the warmth of the 
hallway. We retreated to our separate offices. I had no idea what Killworthy 
was talking about. I doubted that he did himself. 

Our small house smelled of the oils with which Jane and her few stu- 
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dents cluttered the attic. The artistic crowd—or more accurately, the crowd 
of artistic dilettantes—Jane was keeping company with did not appeal to 
me. I began to spend more time on campus reading, grading papers, 
sitting in my office staring out the window at the treetops, gazing absently 
down at the footpaths crisscrossing the quad. 

In November I assigned the students in my composition class a paper 
on the Lecturer. A 500-word description. Many of the male students wrote 
papers that began like this: 


Throughout history there has been many types of institutions of 
higher learning from the Middle Ages until now. Many of these 
presented the university professor as the originator of information it 
was useful for the students to have. Here at State is the home of the 
famous Lecturer that is reknown not only for his superior brain and 
his intellectual talks, but also the ability of anyone that touches his 
shoe before a date to have sexual ‘‘relations’’ that very night. 


Few of the women mentioned shoes or sex. During conferences that 
week I made some inquiries and discovered that ‘‘rubbing the Lecturer’’ 
for luck was authentic campus folklore. For sure, Chuck Bennetti, a 
freshman, told me. 

The unspoken truth was that the Lecturer was unconscionably boring, 
and the students realized it, and the only notice they took of him—such 
as that surrounding the sex-charm stories—was the result of their boredom. 
Before homecoming, students from arch-rival Syracuse would paint the 
Lecturer orange, but it aroused little indignation on campus and it did not 
slow him down. His methods for dealing with hecklers were antiquated. 

‘‘According to Faraday’s Law, the line integral of the electric field around 
a closed path is equal to the time rate of change of the flux of the magnet- 
ic field calculated over the open surface bounded by the path of inte- 
gration...’’ 

‘“Shut up, shut up! I don’t want to hear it!’’ a young man walking 
across the quad would shout while his companions burst into laughter. 

The Lecturer would ignore him. “‘If the surface of integration is fixed 
in space...” 

**You mean lost in space, airhead!’’ one of the others would shout. 

The Lecturer then might actually look at them, and smile. Not a smile 
of superior knowledge, or tolerance, or contempt. Not a smile older than 
the university, than any university. ‘“‘No applause,’’ he might say then. 
**Just throw money.’’ 

‘‘l’m in pain,’ the first student would say. ‘*‘I’m laughing so hard, 
grandpa.’’ 

**So stop laughing and listen, bub. You might learn something. If the 
surface of integration is...’’ 


a” 
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‘‘SHUT UP!”’ 

He would stop. “‘Student here wants to speak. What do you want to 
tell us, student?”’ 

‘Screw you.”’ 

‘*That’s all?’ 

‘*Screw you! Asshole! Screw you!”’ 

**Thanks very much,’’ the Lecturer would then say. ‘‘If the surface of 
integration is fixed...”’ 

I saw one such encounter late in the semester, a day when I was preoc- 
cupied with late papers and my first committee assignment. It made me 
unaccountably melancholy. On impulse I walked up to his pedestal. 

It was around six, dark already. The campus was virtually empty of 
students and the regular staff had all gone home. No one paid attention 
after the hecklers moved away. The Lecturer glanced down at me without 
pausing in his delineation of the ideals of Jeffersonian democracy. I reached 
out and touched his left shoe. The leather was dull from generations of 
furtive contacts; I wondered that it had not been worn away entirely. 
Perhaps these were not the same shoes that he had worn fifty years before. 
But to begin to consider the source of his clothing was to open the first 
Chinese box in an infinite series of boxes, with little assurance of an 
answer in the opening and less assurance that one would ever be able to 
stop. 

I had a slight smudge of dirt on my fingertips. Nothing more. Feeling 
foolish, I returned to my office and a stack of ungraded papers. 

The first flakes of the winter storm that had been predicted for that 
evening—the first of the season—had begun falling outside my window 
when a knock caused me to look up from the paper on which I was 
working. Stacey Branham, a student in my Postwar American Fiction 
class, stood uncertainly in the doorway. 

It was quite late for an office visit. ‘‘“Yes, Stacey,’’ I said. ‘‘What’s 
up?”’ 

She shifted from foot to foot. *“Can I talk to you about my term paper?”’ 

**Sure.”’ 

She came in, closing the door behind her. I put the papers aside. She 
sat on the edge of the chair beside my desk and told me she was having 
trouble coming up with things to say. I had never noticed this problem as 
she dealt deftly with the boys who talked to her before and after class: she 
was a tall, slender blonde with intelligent gray eyes. I had more than once 
watched her cross her legs in the first row of seats in the Walton Annex. 
Lecture hall B. 

It soon became clear that she had not come to talk about her term paper 
and that she had not happened by in the early evening, when the humani- 
ties building was deserted, by accident. She put her purse on the floor 
beside her, drew her chair closer, and as she leaned forward to ask an 
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eamest question,about Flannery O’Connor, rested her finely manicured 
hand on my leg. 

‘*Stacey,’’ I said. ‘‘You’re not really interested in Flannery O’Connor, 
are you?”’ 

‘“Yes I am. ‘Everything That Rises Must Converge’ is my favorite 
story.”’ 

‘“Well.’’ I was very nervous. “‘It’s a masterpiece of irony.’’ 

‘*That’s what I’m having trouble with.’’ She smiled; I drew a deep 
breath. She smelled of White Shoulders. 

I wheeled my chair back suddenly. ‘“*Why don’t you come back, 
then... when you’ve worked out your ideas more completely.”’ 

She looked puzzled, a little frightened. ‘I didn’t mean to—’’ 

‘‘No problem. I’ll see you in class Friday, right?’’ 

She took her purse and left, drawing her wool coat tighter around her 
hips as she swirled out the door. 

I sat there for some time, closed my eyes, breathed slowly. My mind 
was without thought. I looked down at my hands resting on the desk; they 
shook ever so slightly, and I realized that I was terrified. There was a 
smudge of dirt on the first two fingers of my right hand. 

By the time I left the building, a couple of inches of snow had 
accumulated. Instead of crossing the quad I went down the access road 
behind the building so that I could avoid him. It was one of those crisp, 
cold nights on which sound carries for great distances. I could faintly 
hear the voice despite the still-falling snow. My vision seemed exception- 
ally clear: I could see every swirling flake in the pools of light beneath 
the streetlights. I felt my warm breath on my face, the moisture freezing 
in my mustache; I saw the condensation in the air. My footsteps made no 
sound on the sidewalk. 

Jane had already eaten and I could hear her in the attic with one of her 
students, Marsha, when I reached home. I didn’t go up to say hello; 
instead I fixed my own supper from the lukewarm stroganoff on the stove 
and the day-old salad in the refrigerator. I watched part of one of the 
Shakespeare plays—A Midsummer Night's Dream—on PBS and went to 
bed before it was over. Marsha hadn’t left yet. I got into bed and turned off 
the light, but could not get to sleep. Papers remained to be graded, Stacey 
Branham remained to be faced, the man remained speaking on the quad- 
rangle as snow caught and melted in his hair. I could hear the low voices 
of Jane and Marsha but could not make out more than a few words of 
Jane’s instructions on how to use the palette knife. 

I got up and washed the dirt from my fingers. 

When Jane came to bed I was still not asleep. The clock radio read 
Lah. 

‘‘I’m sorry I woke you,’ 

‘‘That’s okay. It’s late.’’ 


? 


she said quietly. 
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‘*Marsha stayed to talk and have some wine.”’ 

I turned from her, adjusted my arm beneath my pillow. After a moment 
I felt her touch my back. 

‘*What’s the matter?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ I answered quickly, then said, more slowly, ‘‘I don’t know.”’ 

‘*You want me to stop this class.’’ 

I still did not turn to her. ‘‘No. It’s important that you teach.”’ 

She moved close, slipped her arm under mine and held me. We lay 
silent for awhile. Her breath was warm against my neck. She moved her 
leg over my hip; I rolled onto my back and she slid on top of me. 

We made love with an intensity we hadn’t had in a very long time. 
Jane wanted, needed me: the shock of that ran through me and burned 
each moment into my senses. I realized that I needed her as much, if not 
more, and wondered that we had been living together for the last three 
months—and before that, back in California—so unaware of each other 
that we might only have been sharing an office. These truths came to me 
without thought, showed themselves in a carnality that was frightening in 
directness and austerity. Jane rocked over me with her eyes closed and the 
lines at the corners of her eyes drawn so tight she looked to be in pain. I 
ran my hands over her hips and waist; her skin was feverish. The muscles 
of my belly were tight, my back arched. I cried and held Jane to me as if 
to make up for years of indifference in those few moments, as if we were 
doing penance for a multitude of casual sins, as if I might never have her 
again. I remember the touch of her hand on my face. 

Jane fell asleep as if she had been poisoned. | lay awake while my 
sweat slowly dried; I shivered in the cold bedroom, wondering what had 
happened. Where were we? How had we come to be there? The Lecturer. 
Like the body of a drowned man surfacing in a lake days after the storm 
that drew him under, the Lecturer rose to ‘trouble my circling thoughts. 
He came to the center, and he did not go away. 

He did not go away. I tried to concentrate on the sound of Jane’s slow 
breathing, the ticking of the furnace, the soft flip as the clock counted out 
each minute, the wind outside. I could not keep him out. I slipped quietly 
out of bed, pulled on clothes and left Jane asleep. Unable to find my 
gloves, I threw on my coat and headed up to the campus, hands jammed 
into my pockets. It was bitterly cold; I walked briskly but my feet were 
soon freezing. 

I could hear his voice before I could see him. He was speaking as 
strongly, gesturing as fervently, as he did when there were people up and 
around to hear him. Instead he faced an unbroken sweep of snow that ran 
one hundred yards, from the library, over footpaths, beneath lampposts 
and trees to the administration building at the other end of the quadrangle. 
As I approached, he turned to me and I could make out what he was 
Saying. 
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‘‘Descartes’ second objection to placing faith in the reality of sensory 
experience amounts to this: however good our empirical evidence may be 
for the proposition that, for instance, we see a man, another feeling being, 
in front of us, such evidence 1s never good enough that reason is forced to 
accept it. The creature we see might be a diabolically ingenious conjuring 
trick by the malignant demon. And this possibility of error will apply to 
any empirical proposition; to be true it must be certified in a way stronger 
than any amount of empirical evidence could ever provide.”’ 

I stopped directly in front of him, in a snowdrift halfway to my knees. 
I looked directly up at him; he looked directly down at me. He kept 
talking. 

‘‘] want to speak to you,’’ I said. 

‘*Descartes found his solution in mathematics—’’ 

**Please listen to me,’’ I said. 

‘‘T’m doing the talking; you listen. You might learn something. In 
mathematics, some propositions we know to be intuitively true—’’ 

‘‘What are you doing? How did you come to be here?”’ 

He then smiled that vacant smile. He sighed, and his breath fogged the 
air. ‘‘Student here has something to say. Speak up, student.”’ 

‘That legend about you. Does what happened to me mean that it’s 
true?”’ 

‘‘Accept as true only what can clearly and distinctly be perceived as 
being so.”’ 

My face burned. 

‘*What is that supposed to mean?’’ I said angrily. *“The words you say 
don’t mean anything. Things happen anyway.”’ 

‘‘Analyze any problem into its simplest possible elements.’’ The snow 
had gathered so thickly on his head that the strong light from the lamps 
behind him gave him a glittering halo. He ought to have caught pneumonia. 

‘‘Damn you! Give me a straight answer!’’ 

‘‘T don’t give answers. I give lectures. Is that all?’’ 

He towered above me, so obtuse he might have been made of stone. 
Suddenly J] could not stand it. I leapt forward and grabbed his leg with 
both of my hands. He was taken by surprise, I think; this had to have 
happened to him before, but perhaps he did not expect violence from 
someone asking the bitter questions that only a man who didn’t know any 
answers—a faculty member—would ask. I tugged furiously; I screamed 
at him, not knowing what or why I screamed. He slipped momentarily, 
regained his balance and beat me on the head and shoulders with his fists. 
My rage grew and gave me a blind strength. I braced my leg against the 
pedestal and jerked harder, and this time when he lost his footing he came 
tumbling down on top of me; we sprawled in the snow. Once I had him 
off I lost my purpose. He struggled out of my grasp and got to his feet. 
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He was breathing hard. He was just another man, like me; he might have 
been Duthie, he might have been Killworthy. 

**Excuse me,’’ he said, and climbed back onto the pedestal. 

That was fifteen years ago. He’s still out there. He’s still talking. 


* Cinder the Hollywood Sign * 


Tom Reamy 


Tom Reamy died in 1977. In person a gentle teddy-bear of a man, 
at the typewriter he pounded out supercharged nightmares—a sin- 
gle novel, Blind Voices; a remarkable story collection, San Diego 
Lightfoot Sue—whose memorable characters, richly colloquial prose, 
and undisguised eroticism made each page crackle with electricity. 
The novelette reprinted here is Reamy at his most vigorous and 
best. By posing a question central to the sf tradition—namely, “‘Of 
what does the alien truly consist?’’—it reveals something submerged 
and unexpected about its narrator. It also presents a brilliant 
metaphorical portrait of a life-style that is predatory and there- 
fore dehumanizing. You may not “‘enjoy’’ this story, but the admonition 
implicit in its tautly strung episodes will linger for a long time in 
your memory. 
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. I can’t pinpoint the exact moment I noticed him. I suppose I had been 
subliminally aware of him for some time, though he was just standing 
there with the rest of the crowd. Anyway, I had other things on my mind; 
a Pinto and a Buick were wrapped around each other like lettuce leaves. 
The paramedics had two of them out, wrapped in plastic sheets waiting 
for the meat wagon, and were cutting out a third with a torch. He appeared 
to be in the Buick, but you couldn’t really tell. 

My partner Carnehan and I were holding back the crowd of gawkers. A 
couple of bike cops in their gestapo uniforms were keeping the traffic 
moving on Cahuenga, not letting any of them stop and get out. But there 
were still twenty or twenty-five of them standing there—eyes bright, noses 
crinkled, mouths disapproving. 

All except him. 

That’s one of the reasons I noticed him in particular. He wasn’t wear- 
ing that hornmfied, fascinated expression they all seem to have. He might 
have been watching anything—or nothing. His face was smooth and placid. 
I think that’s the first time I ever saw a face totally without expression. It 
wasn’t dull or blank or lifeless. No, there was vitality there. It just simply 
wasn’t doing anything at the moment. 

And he was... Don’t get the wrong idea—my crotch doesn’t get tight 
at the sight of an attractive young man. But there’s only one word to 
describe him—beautiful! 

I’ve seen my share of pretty boys—the ones that flutter and the ones 
that don’t. It seems the prettier they are, the more trouble they get into. 
But he wasn’t that kind of beautiful. 

Even though the word is used these days to describe practically 
everything, it was the only one that fitted. I thought at first he was very 
young: nineteen, twenty, not more than twenty-one. But then I got the 
impression he was much older, though I don’t know why, because he still 
looked twenty. He was about five-ten, a hundred and sixty-seventy pounds— 
one of those bodies the hero of the book always has but that you never 
see in real life. 

His hair was red, or it might have just been the light from the flashers. 
There were no peculiarities of feature; just a neutral perfection. I’ve heard 
it said that perfect beauty is dull, that it takes an imperfection to make a 
face interesting. Whoever said it had never seen this kid. 

He was standing with his hands in his pockets, watching the guys with 
the torch, neither interested nor uninterested. I guess I was staring at him, 
because his head turned and he looked directly at me. 

I could smell the rusty odor of the antifreeze dribbling from the busted 
radiators and the sharp ozone of the acetylene and the always remem- 
bered smell of blood. A coyote began yipping somewhere in the darkness. 

Then a couple of kids got too close and I| had to hustle them out of the 
way. When I looked back, he was no longer there. 
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They finally got the third one out of the Buick. When they pulled him 
out I could see the wet brown stain all over the seat of his pants where his 
bowels had relaxed in death. The ambulance picked up all three of them 
and the wrecker hauled off the two cars still merged as one. Part of the 
mess was dragging on the street and | could hear the scraping for a long 
time. The bike cops did a few flashy turns and roared away. The crowd 
started to wander off, and Carnehan and | began sweeping the broken 
glass from the pavement. 

But there was only one thing I could think of: I couldn’t remember the 
color of his eyes. 

Nothing much happened the rest of the night. We cruised the Boule- 
vard a few times, but there wasn’t anything going on. A few hustlers still 
lounged around the Gold Cup and the Egyptian, never giving up hope. 
There was no point in hassling them—they’d just say they were waiting 
for a bus, and we couldn’t prove they weren't. It was a pretty scruffy- 
looking bunch this late in the morning. The presentable ones had scored a 
long time ago. You could probably get most of these with an offer of 
breakfast. 

Carnehan reached behind the seat and pulled an apple from the paper 
sack he always kept back there. He took a bite that sounded like a rifle 
shot and then offered me one. ‘‘No, thanks.’’ 

‘‘An apple a day keeps the doctor away.’’ He grinned and took another 
bite. 

**You’re keeping the entire AMA at bay.”’ 

He laughed; partly chewed apple dribbled down his chin. He wiped it 
off with the back of his hand. I kept my eyes on the street. “*Why don’t 
you eat soft apples? They’re quiet.”’ 

**T like hard ones.”’ 

We stopped a car with only one taillight and gave the guy a warning 
ticket. 

Then the sun was coming up. It was hitting the tops of the Hollywood 
Hills and illuminating the Hollywood sign. It looked decent from this far 
away. You couldn’t tell it was made of rotting timbers and sagging sheet 
metal clanging in the wind. From here you couldn’t see the obscenities 
scrawled on it. 

We went back to the station, reported, and then into the locker room. 
The rest of the graveyard shift were wandering in, showering, and chang- 
ing out of their uniforms. Cunningham has the locker next to mine. He 
had been on the Pansy Patrol and was wearing a shirt unbuttoned to the 
waist, no underwear, and pants so tight you could count every hair on his 
ass. 

Wharton, one of the police psychiatrists, was leaning against the lock- 
ers talking to him. Doc was on his favorite theme again. He was telling 
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Cunningham why he, Cunningham, was so successful on the Pansy Patrol. 
The fags recognized a kindred spirit; the fags always knew one of their 
own kind; if Cunningham would only stop fooling himself, just stop de- 
luding himself that he was straight, just know himself, just start living a 
conscious life, he would be a happier, more fulfilled person. 

I had been on the Pansy Patrol with Cunningham a few times and had 
seen him operate. I wasn’t completely sure Doc was wrong. Cunningham 
was peeling off the tight pants and I watched in fascination, although I’d 
seen it before, as the sizable bulge in his crotch stayed with the pants. 

Poor Cunningham. 

He was standing there naked with a slight smile on his face, putting the 
pants neatly on a hanger, listening to Doc’s clarinet voice. He looked a 
lot like the cop on ‘‘Adam-12,’’ whatever his name is, the kid. The boys 
had even called him ‘‘Adam-12’’ for a while until they got tired of it. | 
couldn’t keep from comparing him to the guy I had seen at the wreck, but 
Cunningham didn’t compare at all. He was just a good-looking kid with a 
slim muscular body, and not much equipment. But it didn’t seem to both- 
er him. He always grinned and said it wasn’t size that counted, it was 
technique. 

I took off my own pants and looked at myself. 1 wasn’t as young or as 
good-looking as Cunningham, but I did all right on the Pansy Patrol. | 
was bulkier and more heavily muscled and hairier; I guess I appealed to 
the rough trade crowd. I was never very comfortable without underwear, 
and thank God I didn’t have to wear padding. 

Wharton finished his catalogue of Cunningham’s emotional failings. 
Cunningham looked at me and winked. “‘I don’t really know anything 
about it, Doc, but maybe the reason I’m not interested in sex with another 
man 1s because I’m just not interested in sex with another man.’’ 

Doc’s lips got a little tight and his face was slightly flushed. I knew 
Cunningham had been reading Kingsley Amis again and had probably 
maneuvered Doc into the whole conversation—and Doc was eminently 
maneuverable. I’d heard most of it before, so I got a towel and started for 
the showers. Cunningham followed me and Wharton followed him. 

**You’re right, Cunningham, you don’t know anything about it!”’ 

] turned on the water and began soaping. Cunningham got next to me 
and Doc stood at the door, still talking. Cunningham looked at me and 
grinned and said loudly, ‘‘Sorry, Doc, I can’t hear you with the water 
running!”’ 

There were about ten other guys in the shower, grinning at each other. 
Cunningham leaned toward me. “*Hey, Rankin, you notice how Doc al- 
ways manages to look in the showers?’’ 

] shrugged. 

‘‘According to him everyone is either a fag or a closet queen.”’ 
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‘*What about himself?’’ I asked. 

He rolled his eyes and laughed. ‘*Getting him to talk about himself is 
like catching fairies in a saucepan.”’ 

Carnehan came in, pitching an apple core into the wastebasket. I could 
see why he had never been on the Pansy Patrol. Then...I don’t know 
why I thought of it, but the thought crossed my mind. I wondered what 
the guy at the wreck looked like naked. 

I left the station and got into my five-year-old Dart. It looked like a 
nice day. There was enough wind from the ocean to clear away the smog. 
Of course, the wind was packing it into the San Gabriel Valley, but that 
was their problem, not mine. I went straight home and went to bed. 

I was scrambling some eggs and watching The Price Is Right when the 
phone rang. They were doing the one where the screaming dame has to 
zero in on the prices of two objects within thirty seconds. When she 
names a price, the MC says “‘Higher’’ or ‘‘Lower.’’ This keeps up until 
she guesses the price. You can get it in ten guesses maximum. She started 
at a hundred on a color TV and worked up ten dollars at a time. 

‘*Hundred and ten!”’ 

**Higher!”’ 

**Hundred and twenty!”’ 

**Higher!”’ 

**Hundred and thirty!”’ 

**Higher!”’ 

She got to three-seventy before her time ran out. Dumb dame! 

It was Carnehan on the phone. ‘‘Hey, Lou, Margaret wants you to 
come over for dinner tonight.”’ 

‘*Hell, Carnehan, I wish you’d said something this morning. I’ve al- 
ready made other plans.’’ You stupid jerk! Don’t you ever wonder why 
your wife is always inviting me to dinner? 

‘‘Got a heavy date, Lou?”’ 

**Something like that. Some other time, Carnehan.’’ No other time, 
Carnehan. Margaret’s a pretty good-looking dame for her age, but not 
good enough to take chances with. You didn’t even notice how her hand 
stayed under the table all through dinner last time. 

‘*Margaret says how about Wednesday?’’ 

‘*P'}] have to let you know later.’ And you never even had a suspicion 
about what goes on after you fall asleep in front of the TV, Carnehan. If 
you ever found out... 

*“Okay, Lou. I'l] remind you Tuesday night.’’ 

**You do that.’” And Ill have a good excuse ready. Not that I give a 
good goddamn if you do find out, but you could make a stink in the 
department. I don’t want to lose my job, Carnehan. I like being a cop. 

‘**’Bye, Lou. See you later.’’ 
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‘‘’Bye, Carnehan.’’ I hung up the phone in time to see a granny-lady 
have an orgasm over winning a dune buggy. 

I usually eat dinner about eight o’clock at David’s. I know it’s a fag 
hangout but the food’s good and, since I let it be known I was a cop, the 
service is even better. I spotted him as I was leaving about nine. He went 
into the gay bar next to David’s. It was called Goliath’s, of course. I only 
glimpsed him from behind but I was sure of the red hair and body. Wouldn’t 
you know he’d be a queer! 

I paid my dollar and a quarter cover charge and went through the black 
curtains after him. I don’t know what I was planning to do, but I hadn’t 
been able to get him out of my mind. I stood for a moment, waiting for 
my eyes to adjust to the gloom and my ears to the plaster-cracking music. 
There were three small stages with naked boys dancing on them, wig- 
gling their little round butts for all they were worth. There were also five 
screens showing movies of naked boys doing everything it’s physically 
possible for naked boys to do and a few things I would have thought 
impossible before I joined the force. 

Then there were the customers. A few were at the bar and a few were 
scattered around but most of them were packed like Vienna sausages 
against one wall. There was plenty of room and no need for the press of 
bodies—no need but one, and the busy hands told what that was. A few 
watched the movies but mostly they watched each other. One of the danc- 
ers was waving around a hardon and was getting some attention but not 
much. A couple of dykes at the bar watched him. I guess this 1s the only 
chance they have to see one. 

I spotted the back of the red head in the middle of the mass, so I waded 
in. There’s no way to move through something like that. No one can 
move out of your way; they’re just as trapped as you are. You just wait 
and move with the current because the pack is in constant eddy as they 
move from one body to the next, trying to touch everything. 

It was no more than thirty seconds before I felt feather touches on my 
ass. I thought about my wallet, but I knew that wasn’t what they were 
after. I pushed away the first hand that closed on my crotch and saw a 
pout of disappointment flicker across a face in front of mine. I put my 
wallet in my shirt pocket anyway. 

After five minutes and fifty gropes, I finally reached the redhead but he 
was turned the other way. I was pressed against him and could feel his 
hard body. By pushing with determination, I managed to get to the side of 
him. He was standing face to face with another guy. Both of them had 
their eyes closed and their mouths slightly open, occasionally coming 
together in a lazy kiss. Their hands were out of sight but I could feel the 
movement. 

It wasn’t him. 
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This was one of the pretty ones. I might even have said beautiful if I 
hadn’t seen the other one. But, like Cunningham, he was ordinary in 
comparison. 

He opened his eyes and saw me watching him and he smiled dreamily. 
I felt a hand massaging my crotch but I couldn’t tell for sure if it was 
him. I was so disappointed I didn’t push it away. Then my zipper went 
down and fingers expertly scooped everything out. The press was so tight 
I couldn’t even get my arms down, much less move away. Whoever was 
working on me was very good and I couldn’t help getting it up. 

Jesus Christ! 

I had a wild urge to take out my badge and shove it in every face in 
sight. I enjoyed my mental image of the panic it would create. But I 
didn’t do it. I forced my arms down, pushing the clutching hands away, 
closed my pants, and got the hell out of there. 

When I went into the locker room about eleven-thirty, Carnehan al- 
ready had his uniform on, sitting there reading a copy of the Advocate 
and eating an apple. He looked up when I rattled my locker. 

**Hey, Lou! You missed a great dinner.’’ 

“*It couldn’t be helped, Carnehan.’’ 

“*Don’t forget about Wednesday.’’ 

“*T won’t.”’ 

I took off my shirt and remembered my wallet was still in the pocket. 1 
put it on the shelf and took off my pants. I grabbed a towel and headed 
for the shower. I felt clammy. I must have sweated off a pound in that 
damn bar. Those groping bodies can generate a Iot of heat. 

Carnehan laughed out loud. He came toward me waving the newspaper. 
‘*Hey, Lou! Did you see this cartoon in the Advocate?”’ 

‘‘Why in hell would I be reading the Advocate?’ 

‘*Look, there’s these two cops standing before a judge with a handcuffed 
fag and a hooker. One of the cops is saying, “But Your Honor, you can 
get hurt chasing robbers and murderers.’ Isn’t that a scream?”’ 

“*Ha ha,”’ I said and went on to the showers. He started rushing around 
the room showing it to everyone else. | 

I was almost finished when Cunningham came in. He turned on the 
water and stood under it leaning against the wall with his eyes closed and 
a sappy grin on his face. 

**You look like the cat that swallowed the aviary,’’ | said. 

He sighed. ‘‘I am exhausted!’’ 

**Let me guess from what.’’ 

“*I met the most fantastic girl! A waitress at the Hamburger Hamlet on 
the Strip. I’m gonna give it two weeks and, if I’m still alive, I’m gonna 
propose.’’ He rubbed his hand between his legs. ‘‘I tell you, Rankin, I 
didn’t know I had it in me. Boy, I’d like to see Wharton try to convince 
her I’m a repressed homosexual.”’ 
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I laughed dutifully. He began soaping and glanced down at me. 

‘“You look a little shriveled up yourself. Have a big night?’’ He grinned 
goodnaturedly, wanting to share his sexual excitement. 

‘‘Yeah. Some women are just as happy with size as they are with 
technique.”’ 

He looked a little wistful for a moment, then the grin returned. ‘‘Shit! 
If I had your size and my technique, I’d quit the force, put an ad in the 
Free Press, and open a screwing service!”’ 

And I wondered about him again. With that face and that body, did he 
worry about size and technique? How did women react to him? Were they 
intimidated by his beauty? Was he as beautiful in bed? 


I saw him going into the Vogue Record Shop on the Boulevard. This 
time there was no mistake. J told Carnehan to park the car and meet me at 
the entrance. When IJ went through the turnstiles, J saw him leaning against 
the end of the counter. I walked into the book department and watched 
him from behind a rack of paperbacks. 

He had his back to me and it took me a moment to figure out what he 
was doing. The cashier was playing the Symphonie Fantastique—it was 
the passage where the two shepherds are calling to each other on their 
flutes and, at the end, one doesn’t answer—and he was standing there 
listening to the music. Then he turned slightly and I could see his face. 

I could feel the skin crawling on the back of my neck. 

It wasn’t the same one! 

It was all there: the red hair, the magnificent body, the neutral beauty 
of the bland face. But the features were different. He had to be the other 
one’s brother, they were so alike. 

The lights in the store were very bright. No one else was in the place 
but the cashier and she had her nose in a paperback volume of Toynbee. 
His clothes were clean and neatly pressed but they were old and hadn’t 
cost much when they were new. His hair was neat and not very long. His 
face was so smooth I doubted that he shaved. And his eyes were gray— 
just as beautiful and as neutral as the rest of him. 

Finally the record ended and he left. I glanced at the book J had been 
holding. The cover was a photograph of Burt Reynolds standing with his 
back to the camera looking over his shoulder. He was wearing nothing 
but a football jersey, with his bare ass hanging out. I closed the book, put 
it back on the rack, and for some reason thought of Betty Grable. 

The cashier never even looked up when he went out. Carnehan, stand- 
ing on the sidewalk looking confused, never glanced at him as he walked 
by. The girl was watching me. She smiled but her eyes were guarded. 

‘‘Did you know the man who just went out?’’ I asked, trying to sound 
casual. 

She glanced out the door, but he had turned left toward Las Palmas. 
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She looked back at me. ‘‘I don’t think so, officer. Did he do something?’’ 
‘“‘No. I just thought I’d seen him before. Maybe in the movies or on 
television.’’ 
She shrugged. ‘‘Movie stars come in here all the time. Joanne Worley 
was in yesterday. Wendall Burton comes in every once in a while.” 
‘‘Thanks.”’ I left before she could give me a complete catalogue of the 
celebrities she’d seen. She raised her voice as I went out the door. 
‘‘Chad Everett was in a couple of weeks ago but I was off that day.”’ 
I looked down the Boulevard but didn’t see him. I told Carnehan to 
wait for me and went after him. At Las Palmas | looked in every direc- 
tion but there was no sign of him. The hustlers standing around the Gold 
Cup pretended to ignore me, but a couple of drag queens gave me defiant 
looks. 


There was another bad one that night on the off-ramp at Western. Four 
cars were scattered half a block. There were seven dead and two others 
who probably wouldn’t see morning. And there were two of them in the 
crowd. Two different ones. 

I motioned Carnehan over. 

‘Yeah, Lou?’’ 

‘‘Carnehan. See those two guys over there, the ones with red hair?’’ 

He looked confused. **Where?’’ 

‘**You see the black dame in the yellow dress? The one with pigtails all 
over her head that make her look like an upside-down johnny brush?’’ 

He snickered. ‘‘Sure.”’ 

‘One of them is standing right beside her. On her left. You see him?”’ 

Slowly: ‘*Yeah.”’ 

‘“What does he look like?’’ 

He looked up at me. ‘‘What d’ya mean?”’ 

‘‘No! Keep looking at him!’’ He looked back. ‘You still see him?’’ 

**Yeah.”’ 

‘*Describe him to me.”’ 

He thought for a moment. ‘‘Don’t forget. Tomorrow’s Wednesday. 
Margaret’s expecting you for dinner.”’ 

““Carnehan! Concentrate on the redheaded guy. Don’t think about any- 
thing else. What does he look like?’’ 

‘*I don’t know. He’s just a guy.’’ 

‘*How old is he?’’ 

‘*It’s hard to tell. The light’s not too aa . 

**Is he under thirty?’’ 

He considered. ‘*Yeah.’’ 

‘‘Under twenty-five?’’ 

‘*Yeah. Yeah, I'd say so.’’ 

**Under twenty?”’ 
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He was silent for a moment. Good old Carnehan. His little pea brain 
was doing its best. ‘‘Maybe... but probably not.’’ 

**What about his face?’’ 

**What about it?’’ 

‘‘Is it an ugly face?’’ 

**No.”’ 

‘Is it a handsome face?’’ 

**Yeah, I guess so.”’ 

‘‘How handsome?’’ 

**Golly, Lou.’’ 

**Very handsome?’’ 

**Yeah.”’ 

‘*Better-looking than Cunningham?’’ 

‘*Yeah.’’ His voice suddenly got excited. ‘‘Hey, Lou, is that a movie 
star or something?”’ 

We went through the whole thing again with the other one. Carnehan 
finally saw them the same way I did, but he couldn’t remember the one at 
the record shop. Later I asked him if he remembered the two good-looking 
redheaded guys. 

‘*Sure. How could you forget somebody who looks like that? Especial- 
ly when there’s two of ’em. Hey, you suppose they’re twins?”’ 

‘Are they still there?’’ 

‘*Naw. They musta left,’’ he said, looking right at them. ‘*Don’t forget 
about dinner Wednesday night.’’ 

Then they both turned and looked at me with their expressionless eyes. 
Or were they expressionless? I thought I saw recognition and speculation, 
but I wasn’t sure. Carnehan was right. The light was bad. 

They kept us hopping the rest of the night. We’d barely get through 
with one before we were sent to another. 

An old hotel on Vermont burned to the ground. Half the department 
was there, keeping the curious out from underfoot, rerouting traffic. My 
eyes were burning and watery from the smoke, but it didn’t keep me from 
seeing them. 

I counted seven. Seven beautiful redheaded young men with perfect 
bodies. 

] leaned against my locker in pure exhaustion, wondering if I should 
take a shower. I was grimy from smoke and dust but I was so tired I only 
wanted to go to bed. Cunningham came in, looking as beat as I felt. 

He looked at me and sighed, shaking his head. 

**What are you doing in uniform?’’ I asked, not really caring. ‘‘ You off 
the Pansy Patrol?’’ 

He started undressing. ** Yeah. They called us in about three. What got 
into people last night, anyway? Seems like everybody was trying to get 
themselves killed.”’ 
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The same thought had crossed my mind, but not seriously. I had other 
things to think about. 


Margaret called herself the next afternoon to remind me about dinner. 
But I’d already laid out my plan of action. 

‘‘I’m sorry, Margaret. I was just about to call you. I’m leaving for 
Texas in about two hours. My father is very ill and I’ve taken a leave of 
absence from the department.’’ 

**Oh, Lou, I’m so sorry. Is there anything I can do?’’ 

**No, thank you, Margaret. Everything’s taken care of.”’ 

‘‘At least let me drive you to the airport.’’ 

“I’m not flying. I’Il need my car when I get there.”’ 

**How long will you be gone?’’ 

‘**T don’t know. My father isn’t expected to live...’ I let my voice 
break a little. ‘‘Say so long to Carnehan for me.”’ 

‘‘Of course, Lou. You’re sure there’s nothing I can do?”’ 

**‘No. Nothing. Good-bye, Margaret.’’ 

‘* “Bye, Lou, dear.”’ 

Well, it wasn’t all a lie. My father had taken three months to die 
seventeen years ago when I was in high school, but nobody out here 
knew that. The Lieutenant hadn’t much liked the idea of giving me an 
indefinite leave of absence, but what could he do? I packed enough sup- 
plies in the Dart to last two people six weeks, paid my landlady two 
months in advance, drove up La Brea to the Boulevard, and put my car in 
the underground garage near Graumann’s Chinese. I walked down to the 
Vogue and caught a double feature. 

It was dark when I came out. I could hear sirens in several directions. I 
got in the car and drove to David’s for something to eat. All I had to do 
was get in one place and wait, no driving around, no taking extra chances 
of being seen. 

I had almost finished eating when I heard the sirens. I didn’t pay much 
attention because there would be plenty of time and plenty of sirens, if 
tonight was anything like last night. When I came out of the restaurant 
there were little bunches of people standing on the corners looking south 
down La Brea. I walked over and saw a crowd around the Gordon, stand- 
ing in that tense way they do when somebody’s had it. This was going to 
be a lot easier than I’d thought. 

I crossed over Melrose past the camera store, and eased my way through 
the press of bodies. The colored neon of the marquee made the blood 
look black. The guy was under a blanket, flat on his back on the sidewalk, 
one brown hand poking out from under the edge. The hand had blood on 
it and a spot had soaked through the blanket. More of it was smeared 
around on the concrete. 

One of the cops talking to a couple of people was named Henderson. I 
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only knew him vaguely, so he probably wouldn’t know I was supposed to 
be on my way to Texas. I began sorting through a number of excuses for 
my delay just in case. 

He saw me and waved. The patrol car was behind him at the curb, the 
flashers turning hypnotically, but losing out to the bright marquee. A young 
Chicano sat in the back seat looking dazed and surly. He wiped at his 
mouth with the back of his hand and I saw the glint of cuffs. A girl was 
hunched in the front seat weeping. 

Henderson finished with his witnesses and started toward me. ‘‘Hello, 
Rankin. Don’t you get enough of this on duty?”’ 

‘‘Just passing by. What happened?’’ 

He groaned and shook his head. “*Couple of kids in a knife fight over a 
seforita. Wonder if she was worth it.”’ 

‘*The way she’s carrying on, the wrong one musta lost.’’ 

**Yeah.’” Another siren approached. ‘‘Here’s the ambulance. See you 
around, Rankin.’ He walked away, being very official, moving the on- 
lookers back another inch. 

I looked over the crowd and saw him almost immediately. He was 
about twelve feet from me, his eyes on the blanket. As usual no one was 
paying him the slightest attention. I edged toward him as they put the 
body in the ambulance. The crowd began drifting away but I kept my 
eyes on that beautiful boy. I wasn’t sure if I had seen him before, they all 
looked so much alike. 

He turned and walked north on La Brea. I followed him across Melrose. 
A few people were still milling around the intersection, but I couldn’t let 
him get too far away from my car. 

I overtook him, touched his arm, and said, ‘‘Excuse me.’ I had my 
badge in my hand when he turned with a startled look. 

My face was only a foot from his. I saw the clear, healthy skin and the 
bewildered gray eyes that looked at me with recognition. All the artists 
for the last thousand years have been trying to paint that face on angels, 
but their poor fumbling attempts never came close. It was only for an 
instant but I had to look away or be overwhelmed. 

The traffic on La Brea moved by us silently, like a movie with the 
sound turned off. But, oddly enough, I could hear the hum and click of 
the traffic lights as they changed. I realized I was still stupidly holding 
my badge in my hand, and put it away. I forced myself to look at him 
again. 

‘Will you please come down to the station with me...’” My voice 
cracked. Come on, Rankin, get hold of yourself! “‘It’s purely a routine 
matter.”’ > 

**What do you want?’’ 

It was only four words, but I realized I’d never heard one of them 
speak. How can you describe music to a deaf person? Any actor in the 
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world would trade his prick for that voice. My own words stopped and 
we looked at each other. Get your shit together! You’re acting like some 
poor fairy who’s just been propositioned by Robert Redford. 

‘‘I can make... make this official if you refuse to cooperate.”’ 

His shoulders sagged slightly. He nodded. 

He followed me to the Dart without protest. I had been a little worried 
because I wasn’t in uniform and wasn’t in a squad car, but he didn’t seem 
to notice. I had my revolver handy when I handcuffed him to the door 
handle, but he sat slumped in the seat looking at nothing. 

I took the Hollywood Freeway to the Pasadena Freeway. I was going 
down Colorado Boulevard when he said, ‘‘Why are you doing this to 
me?y 

I glanced at him but he was still looking at nothing. I almost turned the 
car around. I wish I had, but I didn’t. a 

He didn’t say anything else as | got on the Foothill Freeway and headed 
east through the San Gabriel Valley. It was almost dawn when I pulled 
off the pavement winding up Mt. Baldy. I opened the gate to the gravel 
road down the canyon. I drove through and put on the padlock I had 
brought with me. I drove up the canyon a couple of miles until the road 
ended at a cabin. It belonged to a director friend of mine who was on 
location in Jamaica and would be for several more months. He’d let me 
use it before. Besides, what he didn’t know wouldn’t hurt him. 

I had to break a window to get in, but that could be fixed. I’d brought 
a pane of glass and cutter. I turned on the electricity at the meter box and 
took him in. I took the chain I had brought, handcuffed one end to his 
ankle and the other end around the conimode. Now he could use the 
bathroom and the bed, but the chain wasn’t long enough to reach the 
bedroom door or the window. He didn’t complain through any of this. He 
acted as if he didn’t even know I was there. 

I unloaded the car, put on a pot of coffee, scrambled some eggs, and 
tried to get him to eat something but he wouldn’t. I finished eating, unpacked 
my clothes, took a shower in the other bathroom and went to sleep in the 
other bedroom. 

He still wouldn’t eat when I woke up. I took another shower and shaved. 
] moved a chair just out of the limit of the chain—he hadn’t given me any 
trouble but I wasn’t taking chances—and sat down to watch him. 

He was still sitting on the side of the bed, where he’d been when I put 
on the chain, his magnificent body relaxed and his beautiful face calm. 
His cheeks were as smooth as ever. | knew for sure he didn’t have to 
shave. His hands were folded in his lap and his eyes seemed to be on 
them. For two hours he didn’t move except for gentle breathing. I didn’t 
realize so much time had passed until the room began to get dark. 

I turned on the lights and went to him, holding out my hand. ‘‘Give me 
your wallet.’’ He acted as if he hadn’t heard me. ‘*‘Give me your wallet,”’ 
I said again, louder. 
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He looked up at me then, puzzlement in his eyes. ‘‘I don’t have one.”’ 

‘Stand up,” I said. He hesitated for a moment, then stood. I went 
over him quickly. He was telling the truth. He had no wallet; nothing but 
empty pockets. 

I returned to my chair and sat, watching him. He stood where I had left 
him, stood as calmly as he had sat. “‘How many of you are there?’’ I 
said. He didn’t seem to hear. ‘‘Look, we might as well get a few things 
straight. You’re gonna tell me everything I want to know. We can do it 
easy or we can do it hard. It’s up to you.” 

He stood for a moment in the same position, then looked at me. “‘l 
don’t know.’’ His voice still made the hair on my arms stand up. 

‘“You must have some idea. A hundred? A thousand? Ten thousand? A 
million?’’ He shook his head. Maybe he wasn’t going to let it be easy 
after all. I let it go; there was plenty of time. “I can fix you something 
to eat if you want. I’m not trying to starve you to death. Aren’t you hun- 
gry?” 

He said nothing. 

‘Look! It won’t do any good to go on a hunger strike. Not one damn 
bit of good!’’ No response. I used my buddy voice. ‘*You can have any- 
thing you want. Just name it.”’ 

He looked at me quickly. ‘*I want to leave.”’ 

I laughed. ‘‘Anything but that.’’ 
~ He looked back at his hands. ‘‘I would like to bathe.’’ 

**Sure. Go ahead.”’ 

He moved his foot; the chain rattled. I dug the key out of my pocket 
and pitched it to him. ‘‘Unlock the cuff and throw the key back.’’ I 
picked up the revolver. He unlocked the chain and tossed me the key. He 
started for the bathroom. 

*“Wait!’? My heart was beating too hard. “‘Undress in here and leave 
the clothes.’” My mouth was dry and I swallowed. He took off his shirt 
and hung it on the back of the chair. He took off the shoes and socks and 
the pants and jockey shorts. His back was toward me but it wasn’t modesty. 
He just happened to be standing that way. Michelangelo, you bumbling 
incompetent! If you could see this, you’d take a hammer to all those 
misshapen pieces of rock you spent so much time on. 

He took a step toward the bathroom. I made a croaking sound in my 
throat. I tried again. 

“Stop!” He stopped. ‘*Turn around.’’ He turned. | felt the blood sing- 
ing in my ears. I don’t know how long I looked at him. He stood 
unselfconsciously, totally unconcerned by my staring or his own nakedness. 
There wasn’t a blemish on him. Light reddish-gold hair was scattered on 
his arms, legs, and chest. You could hardly see it until it caught the light. 
There was a darker, thicker patch of pubic hair, and he was uncircumcised. 
He wasn’t as large as me or as small as Cunningham. Either way would 
have been wrong, out of proportion, a staggering flaw. My own that I’d 
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always been so proud of—it seemed now gross and mutilated. I felt the 
pressure of it and realized I had a hardon. 

The gun was pointing at him. What would he look like with a bullet 
there? Nothing between those perfect thighs but blood. Would he writhe 
screaming? Would that inhumanly placid face show human agony? ‘‘Get 
out of here,’’ I said. 

While he showered, I put the clothes in a grocery sack and stuck them 
in the closet of my bedroom. When he came out of the bathroom, he 
looked at the empty chair, then at me. 

‘“You won’t need them. Put the cuff back on.’’ He sat in the chair, 
snapped the cuff around his ankle. I could take it only for an hour. I got 
my bathrobe and tossed it to him. He put it on but only because I told 
him to. It didn’t seem to matter to him one way or the other. 

I wondered if he had ever smiled. What would those perfect lips look 
like with a big happy grin on them? I could feel goosebumps popping out 
on my arms. 


For three weeks I watched him do nothing. He sat in the chair and 
sometimes lay on the bed, but I never saw him sleep. I watched him and 
asked questions, but the only things I learned for sure were: he didn’t eat 
or use the toilet. He ignored me except when I forced him to answer a 
question. And the answers were usually meaningless. 

Some days neither of us said a word. I would just watch his face and 
never tire of it, the way you never tire of looking at a perfect piece of art. 
Then, suddenly, it would be night again. He bathed every day, but I never 
let him remove the robe until he was in the bathroom. I didn’t want to go 
through that again. 

Sometimes I would force him to speak—not because I expected to 
learn anything, but because I wanted to hear his voice again. I was trying 
to find out what he did when he wasn’t siren-chasing. I said something 
inane like: ‘‘Why aren’t you in the movies? You wouldn’t even need 
talent; with your looks you could make a fortune. The movies or televi- 
sion would eat you up.”’ 

He turned his head toward me. ‘‘My looks?’’ 

‘*Don’t you know how beautiful you are?’’ 

‘‘l’m ugly.’’ His fantastic voice colored the words with subtle shades 
of despair. ‘‘Everything is ugly.”’ 

I studied him closely. I think he believed what he said. ‘‘Don’t you 
want to be rich? Don’t you want the luxuries of life?’’ 

**There’s no point.’’ 

*“Why not?’’ 

‘*We’re here such a short time. There’s no point in gathering possessions. 
There’s no point in anything. And there’s not enough time.’’ 

‘‘Not enough time?’’ 

He had drifted off in a reverie. “‘A very short time—but it seems like 
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forever.’’ Impatience, hope, futility, expectation, anticipation; the voice 
showed it all. 

‘*But how do you pass the time? What do you do?’’ 

I think he sighed. ‘‘We wait,’’ he said. ‘‘We wait.” 

‘*‘What are you waiting for?’’ I yelled in exasperation. He didn’t answer. 
I knew better than to continue with a frontal attack. I backed up and 
Started in at a different angle. ‘You said, ‘We wait.’ Are the others like 
you?’ 

“Xes 

A thought occurred to me. ‘‘Do they know you’re here?’’ 

“Wess. 

*“Why don’t they try to rescue you?” 

‘*They’re afraid.”’ 

‘Afraid? Of me?”’ 

*“Yes.”’ 

‘*Why?’’ 

**You’re dangerous.’’ 

**Dangerous?’’ 

‘*Yes. They would do anything to prevent premature interruption of the 
cycle.’’ 

I started to ask what the hell he was talking about, but I knew it wouldn’t 
do any good. *‘How am I dangerous?’’ . 

**You can see us.”’ 

‘*Do you know why I can see you?’’ 

**No.”’ 

*‘Am I the only one?’’ 

*‘The only one we know of now.’’ 

**‘Now?”’ 

“It’s happened before.’’ 

I changed directions again. “‘Are you afraid of me?’’ 

“Nes?” 

*“Why? I haven’t hurt you.”’ 

**There is danger that you will interrupt the cycle.’’ 

**Why did you come with me so passively?”’ 

**T couldn’t believe you would do this to me.’’ Again subtle shadings 
of accusation, hopelessness, and sadness in the beautiful voice. He turned 
his head to look at me. For an instant, the barest instant, I felt like a real 
son of a bitch. Then he looked away. He sat on the side of the bed, my 
bathrobe too big for him, the chain snaking into the bathroom. 

Don’t get the idea that he had become an unexpected chatterbox. That 
conversation is a distillation of three weeks’ questions and silences. 

About a week later, I went during the might to check on him. I hadn’t 
been sleeping very well. My mind was full of wild, impossible speculations. I 
won’t go into them but they consisted of men from Mars and other equal- 
ly incredible flights of fancy. I started to put on my bathrobe but remem- 
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bered he was wearing it. I tiptoed down the hall stark naked hoping to 
catch him doing something—doing anything. 

The door to his room was always left open. I looked in cautiously. I 
couldn’t see him anywhere. I turned on the light. He was pressed against 
the outside wall of the room, my bathrobe crumpled at his feet. His arms 
were outstretched to bring as much of him against the wall as possible. 
He didn’t seem to notice me, but then, he never did. I went to him and 
saw his face, the side of it flat against the wall. It was no longer 
expressionless. It was filled with the most overpowering hopelessness I 
had ever seen. I felt my throat constrict. 

‘*What’s wrong?’’ I whispered. 

He didn’t answer for a moment—not because he was ignoring me as he 
usually did, but because he was preoccupied. Then he said, very softly, in 
a voice caressed by a cold, bleak wind: ‘“The small creatures in the forest; 
their deaths are so tiny and insignificant. There’s hardly any life energy at 
all.”’ 

Then he really was aware of me. I saw him retreat until the eyes and 
face were neutral. I bellowed and slapped him as hard as I could. I re- 
membered them standing around the wrecks. He fell to his knees, the 
crimson print of my hand on his face. I pulled him up by his armpits and 
looked into his empty face. 

**Stop hiding from me!’’ I screamed and slapped him again. He slumped 
against me and my arms were around him, holding him up. Our naked 
bodies were together, exciting me. The blood rushed to my groin and my 
erection was painful. He was there, in the eyes, not completely, but there. 
I put my mouth over his. He neither drew away nor responded but his 
bruised lips were sweet and I didn’t want to stop. 

I had been looking at his placid face for a month. I knew he was 
capable of emotion if he would let it show. He hadn’t uttered a sound or 
responded in any way to physical blows. He had to have a breaking point 
somewhere. I pushed him onto the bed on his stomach. The chain rattled. 
I rammed into him, trying to hurt him. He was tight, very tight. It must 
have been painful, but he didn’t cry out or even moan. It had been a long 
time since the last time—-a month—too long. It only took a dozen strokes, 
my pelvis pounding against the flawless flesh of his buttocks, before I 
came. I shouldn’t have waited so long. It burned. 

I lay on him for a moment, then reached and pulled his face around. It 
was vacant. I withdrew, still hard. I pulled him into a sitting position 
facing me. That beautiful face. That beautiful bland, bruised face. I put 
my hands on either side of it. 

**Don’t hide from me. It doesn’t do any good. I can see you. I can see 
you!’’ He swam to the surface and looked at me. ‘‘Did you enjoy it? Did 
you even feel it?’’ 

Yesue 

‘*Did it feel good? Did it hurt?’’ 
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ares... 

‘“Why didn’t you groan? Why didn’t you scream? Why didn’t you beg 
me to stop? Why don’t you get mad? Why don’t you curse me? What’s 
inside you?’’ I put my hand on his breast and felt the hard nipple against 
my palm. ‘‘Do you have a heart? I can feel something in there. Is it a 
heart? What would I find if I got a knife and slit you open? Do you have 
sexual feelings at all?’’ I grabbed his penis and squeezed. It was soft but firm. 
‘*Has it ever been hard? You don’t piss with it. What do you use it for?’’ 

I put his hand on my tingling erection. He didn’t pull it away. It just lay 
there. ‘‘That’s what it’s for. That’s how a human uses it!’’ He started 
going away again. I slapped him. “*Stay with me. Stay with me every 
second.’’ I pushed him on his back. The chain clattered on the floor. I 
hooked his knees over my shoulders, watching his eyes the whole time. 
He tried to go away a few times but I slapped him back. I took a very 
long, slow time and I enjoyed the hell out of it. 

The next morning I drove down the mountain to the village and phoned 
the Department. With direct dialing you can’t tell where a long-distance 
call is coming from. My father was worse and not expected to live much 
longer. Yeah, too bad. I shouldn’t be away much longer. Good-bye. 

I started going to him every night. I hadn’t meant to but I couldn’t 
sleep without him. He didn’t go away anymore and I didn’t have to slap 
him. The bruises on his face faded finally. He was there all right, but that 
was all. I never succeeded in bringing emotion to his face. 

Finally I began sleeping in the same bed with him, touching him all 
night, feeling his hard nipples under the palms of my hands. 

He woke me one morning, moaning. The window was gray with light 
and I could see his mouth moving. I touched his face. It was hot and dry. 
He spoke and the music in his voice was muted. ‘‘Why have you done 
this to me? I never harmed you. I’ve never harmed anyone. All we ever 
want is to survive until the birth.”’ 

**What’s wrong with you?”’ 

‘It’s time. The end of the cycle. The birth.’’ 

‘‘Isn’t that what you’ve been waiting for?’’ 

‘I’m not strong enough. I haven’t collected enough life energy.’’ 

*“*T'll let you go. I’ll take you back to L.A.”’ 

‘It’s too late. Too late.”’ 

He never said anything again. I watched him for three days. His fever 
got worse and the life went from his vibrant flesh. His skin flaked away in 
gray scales. He was struggling with all his might against something. | 
don’t know what. But in the end he failed. His moans were so piteous 
that I had to put my hands over my ears. But I couldn’t take my eyes off 
the disintegration of that magnificent creature. 

And that’s all he was, wasn’t he? A creature. Something not human. It 
wasn’t my fault that, by some fluke, I could see them. I didn’t know this 
would happen. He never told me. 
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On the second day a hump began forming on his back. He was curling 
more and more into a fetal position as the hump forced him over. He 
began bleeding at the mouth. I put the shower curtain under him. When I 
rolled him over, my hands got covered with something like ashes. 

On the third day he began to quieten and I knew it was almost over. He 
hadn’t moved in several hours except for ragged breathing. There was a 
sharp cracking sound, like Carnehan biting into a new apple, only louder. 
The now ugly body trembled violently for a few moments, and then nothing. 
He lay facing me, his eyes open, the color of clay. 

The breathing stopped. 

It was finished. 

I got out of the chair and walked around to the other side of the bed. 
The hump on his back had split and something white was sticking out. I 
reached down and pulled on it. It was a wing, a large, white wing cov- 
ered with feathers. No, not feathers. Soft, white, silky hair. 

There was a second wing but it was twisted and not properly developed. 
I pulled away all of the body and exposed what was inside it. 

I cleaned up the cabin so no one would know it had been occupied. I 
packed everything back in the Dart. I buried them both in the woods, the 
body of the dead winged thing, and the husk that had held it. I drove 
back to Hollywood. It seemed as if I passed a wreck every half mile. I 
went into my apartment without noticing the apple cores in the yard. I 
unlocked the door, went straight to the toilet, and vomited. 

I was splashing cold water on my face when I heard her. 

‘*Lou? Is that you?’’ She walked in wearing a slip, her eyes red from 
sleep, and her hair sticking out on one side where she’d been lying on it. 

‘‘Margaret! What the hell are you doing here?’’ 

‘‘Oh, Lou!’’ She pressed against me. “‘It’s been awful! Alfred found 
out about us!”’ 

My head was spinning. ‘‘Who the shit is Alfred?’’ 

She looked puzzled. ‘‘My husband!”’ 

Jesus Christ! I’d forgotten Carnehan’s first name. She was right. It was 
awful. *‘What’d he do? Do they know at the Department?”’ 

‘‘He hit me!’’ She began to blubber on my shoulder. ‘‘I was afraid. 
I’ve been hiding here for three days! He keeps pounding on the door but I 
stay quiet. He doesn’t know for sure I’m here.”’ 

‘“How did he find out?’’ 

‘‘I don’t know! He came home from work three days ago, screaming at 
me and hitting me. Oh, Lou. I was so frightened.’’ She kissed me and her 
breath was bad. His breath had had no odor at all. ‘‘Come to bed with 
me, Lou. It’s been so long,’’ she whined. 

I felt her doughy flesh through the thin slip. But it was woman flesh 
and I had to forget about him. I led her to the bed and began undressing. 
I was sticky. I hadn’t bathed or shaved since he started... . Stop it! 

She pulled the slip over her head, unhooked her bra, and peeled down 
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her pantyhose. Her tits were beginning to sag, her thighs were puffy, and 
there was a small roll of fat around her waist. Her skin looked muddy, not 
clear like .. . Stop it! 

She walked toward me, smiling coyly. I wish I had been able to 
see...Stop it! 

I pushed her roughly onto the bed and she squealed. Margaret liked it 
rough. I was about to make her very happy. She gasped deep in her throat 
every time my pelvis slammed against her flabby flesh. It was good— 
but... Stop it! 

] lay on my back, half asleep. Margaret lay on top of me, licking my 
nipples and trying to coax it back up again. It hadn’t lasted long enough 
for her, but she was wasting her time and she was heavy. | closed my 
eyes, trying to stay awake. I felt her hair on my face. There was a noise 
and her head hit mine. Her breath rushed out in one stale puff and | felt 
something dripping on my cheek. 

] focused my eyes. Carnehan was standing over us, his nightstick raised. 
1 couldn’t move Margaret’s dead weight. **Carnehan! Don’t!’’ I yelled. 
The stick came down. I remembered | hadn’t locked the door. 

When I came out of it, it was dark. 1 was in a moving car. My head 
hurt and the car sounded as if it were driving in the bottom of a well. | 
could feel dried blood in my left eye; maybe mine or maybe Margaret’s. I 
tried to wipe it away but my hands wouldn’t move. I heard the clink of 
handcuffs and felt the door handle. My head was leaning against the 
glass. It felt cool. 1 opened my eyes and saw brush going past and a sea 
of lights spread out below. 1 could see a dozen fires burning. We must be 
somewhere in the Hollywood Hills. 

] turned my head and looked at Carnehan driving the car. He stared 
straight ahead. ‘*Carnehan, what do you think you’re doing?’’ The words 
didn’t come out as forcefully as I had intended. He ignored me. *‘Carnehan, 
Margaret doesn’t mean anything to me.’’ That was the wrong thing to 
say. Think straight! ‘‘She’s not worth it, Carehan. I’m not worth it. 
Neither of us is worth destroying yourself!”’ 

He wasn’t listening. ** You can’t hope to get away with this.’’ Of course 
he didn’t. *‘Why don’t you just write it off as a mistake?”’ 

The car had been bouncing around for a while. We must not have been 
on a main road. I couldn’t raise myself high enough to see ahead. After a 
bit Carnehan stopped the car and got out. He opened the back door on my 
side and began dragging out Margaret’s naked body. She must have been 
already dead, the way she flopped around like a rubber dummy. He dragged 
her a few feet from the car and rolled her down a hill. I could hear her 
crackling the brush, then silence. 

Carnehan opened my door and the handcuffs pulled me out. I felt sharp 
rocks digging into my butt and realized I was naked too. He pulled out 
his revolver. 

**Carnehan! Don’t be a fool!”’ 
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He shot me in the stomach. Good old Carnehan. He remembered what 
we'd been taught: always aim for the gut. 

He unlocked the handcuffs and pulled me to the edge. All I had to do 
was overpower him and get away, but I decided to wait because I was 
very tired. I rolled down the hill like a sack of potatoes. I didn’t feel the 
prickly pears and sharp brush. The pain in my belly was too fierce. I hit 
something hard and I think my shoulder broke. 

I was lying on my back, my head leaning against whatever I'd hit, 
looking back up the hill. The car drove away. Carnehan, you bungler! I’m 
not dead! You wasted it all! 

The sound of the car died away. It was very quiet, just crickets and the 
faroff rumble of traffic. You couldn’t get away from that sound anywhere 
in Los Angeles County. A slight wind was blowing, making some loose 
sheet metal creak and groan somewhere nearby. 

I couldn’t just lie here. I was bound to die if I didn’t get help. I tried to 
move and looked up. An immense ‘‘Y’’ loomed over me. I was under the 
Hollywood sign. I couldn’t see Margaret anywhere. Let me rest a moment 
more and get my breath back. Damn fuckin’ Carnehan. Are you gonna be 
surprised when they haul you in and I’m there to point the finger. I looked 
down at my stomach. A mistake. But it doesn’t hurt so much anymore. I 
must be in shock. I’ve heard that happens. 

I can see my prick. It looks wrinkled and shrunken, even smaller than 
CunningHam’s. This is a hell of a time to be thinking about pricks! My 
shoulder hurts worse than my gut. I can feel blood on the ground under 
my back. I’ve rested long enough. 

What’s that noise? Sounded like a twig cracking somewhere in the 
darkness. What if it’s a coyote? I wonder if it will attack me. Probably 
not. Do coyotes react to the smell of blood the way sharks do? 

Footsteps. Not a coyote. People. More than one. I’m saved! Up yours, 
Carnehan! 

There are four of them: four redheaded young men who don’t look a 
day over twenty. Four perfect faces that I used to think were overwhelmingly 
beautiful—auntil I saw the face of that dead winged thing. But I did see it. 
And I had to cover it because the beauty was too painful to look at. 

Four magnificent bodies that only a few days ago would have sent the 
blood rushing to my penis—if I hadn’t seen the pale body of the winged 
creature, all the more beautiful because it was sexless. A body I knew 
would have gleamed had it been alive. 

Now these four faces seem drab and plain and the four bodies might 
belong to trolls. 

But the eyes! They stand around me, watching me with eyes I still 
think beautiful because the winged creature’s eyes were closed in death. 

Those four pairs of beautiful, bland eyes look at me the same way 
Carnehan looks at an apple he’s been saving for a special occasion. 


* The Lords of Misrule * 


M,. John Harrison 


This story, in taking place against a carefully wrought and de- 
cidedly alien far-future backdrop, strikes me as having a certain 
superficial resemblance to Gene Wolfe's ‘‘The Map.’’ A more pow- 
erful resemblance lies in the fact that both Wolfe and M. John 
Harrison write stories that appear to be designed—and now I am 
quoting Harrison himself—‘‘to operate by implication rather than 
explanation.’ The reader must read not only sympathetically but 
collaboratively. (Some readers are befuddled by such flattering auctori- 
al invitations; others, of course, are actively hostile.) ‘‘The Lords 
of Misrule,’’ which Harrison describes as obliquely related to his 
‘Viriconium’’ series, a sequence including the volumes The Pastel 
City, A Storm of Wings, and In Viriconium (U.S. title: The Float- 
ing Gods), ultimately stands very well on its own, thank you, an 
eerie evocation of a raddled household and a doomed way of life. 
And ultimately, too, Harrison's best work—this story is an example— 
resembles no one else’s at all. It makes a melancholy music that 
nags at the heart like an undone favor or an ineradicable secret 
failing. 
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‘“*We may soon be overrun,”’ the Yule Greave said, looking away over the 
empty moorland and rough grazing seamed with tree-filled cloughs. *‘Aid 
from the city is our only hope now.’’ 

He was a tall man, fortyish, with weak blue eyes and a straggle of thin 
blond hair, who breathed laboriously through his mouth. Under the old 
queen, who had given him the house and the pasture that went with it, he 
had been known as a fighter. Every so often he would look round him as 
if surprised to find himself where he was, and his lower lip trembled 
briefly when he talked about the city. 

To give him time to catch his breath I stopped and looked back down at 
the house. It was built on a curious pattern, like an ideogram from an old 
language, ramified, peculiar. Much of it now lay abandoned and over- 
grown in a tangle of elder and hawthorn and ivy. Flung out from it were 
four great stone avenues, each a mile long. I wondered who had built 
them, and when. 

“*T’ve been forced to knock down some of the walls and grub up the 
pavement,’’ he said. “‘But you can see what it was once like.”’ 

There were deep muddy furrows in the gateways, where the stone-carts 
went in and out. The wind came in gusts from the south and west, bring- 
ing a rainy smell and the distant bleat of sheep. The dwarf oaks on the 
slopes above us shifted their branches uneasily and sent down a few more 
of last winter’s brownish withered leaves. One of the little gray hawks of 
the moorland launched itself from some rocks above us, planing down- 
wind with its wingtips ragged against the racing white clouds; it hovered 
for a moment, then veered off and dropped like a stone onto something 
in the bracken below. 

**Look!’’ I said. 7 

The Yule Greave stood wiping his face and nodding vaguely. 

“*To tell you the truth,’’ he said, ‘‘we never thought they would come 
this far. We expected you people to stop them long before this.’’ 

I breathed in the smell of the bracken. ‘This is such a beautiful valley,”’ 
I said. 

““You’ll be able to see the whole of it soon,’ the Yule Greave said. He 
started up the slope where it steepened for its final climb to the rim of the 
escarpment, following a soft, peaty sheep-trod through the bracken. He 
placed one foot carefully and heavily in front of the other, grunting at the 
steeper places and still breathing heavily. ‘‘I’m sorry to bring you all this 
way,” he said. *‘I don’t expect you’re used to this sort of thing.”’ 

‘I’m not tired,’ I said. 

He laughed, his blue eyes watering unoffendedly. ‘‘You really have to 
see it from up here,’’ he said, “‘to appreciate the position. You’ll be able 
to judge for yourself how far they’ve come.”’ 

“Of course.’’ 

We climbed the last few yards to the little outcrop in silence. At the 
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top, when I turned, the spring sun had come out briefly, and I could feel it 
on my face. It was three or four minutes before the Yule Greave recovered 
himself sufficiently to speak. Sweat poured down his forehead and into 
his eyes, which were sore in the dusty wind. He put one hand against the 
rock to steady himself. ‘*They quarried this to build the house,’’ he said. 
‘A long time ago.’ 

The rock was pale, coarse-textured, full of little quartz pebbles. Higher 
up in the quarried bays hung matts of ivy. 

‘*‘Now you can see what I mean,”’ he said. 

Below us the house lay like a metaphor in the wide flat valley. It was a 
light fawn color. Its four vast avenues of stone thrust out from it across 
the old alluvial bench, black, black. What it meant I had no idea. It was 
one of those places where the past speaks to us in a language so completely 
of its own that we have no hope of understanding. Puddles of water in the 
worn paving reflected the sky; I could see gaps in the tall walls like bites, 
where the Yule Greave had taken stone for his fortifications, a line of 
hasty revetments and trenches stretching across the valley lower down, 
where it sloped away to the south. 

‘*Incredible,’’ I said. 

He pointed south, past the fortifications. 

‘‘There used to be a dozen houses like this,’’ he said bitterly. ‘“‘And 
places even older than this. But all overrun now, and the decent people 
who lived there gone. All the way down to the sea you could find houses 
like this, full of decent people.”’ 

Anger glittered moistly in his eyes. 

“What do we make, we who come after? Nothing! We pull it all down 
instead.”’ 

‘I’m not sure I agree,’’ I said, tempted to ask him why, if he didn’t 
want to destroy the old walls, he didn’t reopen the quarry and use fresh 
stone; but his face was now full of a kind of savage self-hatred and self- 
pity, and he said, ‘‘“What’s the point of discussing it? Everything’s gone 
to waste. It was all up a thousand years ago for the people who built 
this.”’ 

Abruptly he shrugged and apologized. 

‘*You’ve heard it all before I expect. Anyway, you can see how close 
they’ve come. They’ll be across the river and over the fortifications in a 
month, perhaps less if we don’t get help. See: there, and there? You can 
see the sun glinting on their camps.”’ 

‘Will you show me the house before I go?’’ I asked. 

He looked at me in surprise. He was pleased to be asked, I thought, 
but he said, ‘‘Oh, the inside’s a ruin now. We do our best, but it’s all dust 
and mice.’’ 

He seemed reluctant to go down the hill now he had got up it. He 
watched the little gray hawk hovering and stooping, hovering and stooping, 
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as it worked its way up and down the slopes of sun-warmed bracken. He 
took a last look at the great stone symbol which filled the valley and 
which he had lived in for twenty years without understanding, then began 
to descend slowly. New shoots, he observed, were beginning to appear 
green and delicately curled between the ruined bracken stems. The turf, 
flattened and bleached by the previous month’s snow, was springing up 
again. ‘““That air!’’ he exclaimed, breathing ecstatically a gust of wind 
which brought the scent of may blossom up from the valley. Then he 
stopped suddenly and said, ‘*How is it in the city these days?’’ 

I shrugged. 

‘‘We have similar problems to yours,’’ I heard myself tell him, ‘‘but 
not so extreme. Otherwise it is very beautiful. New buildings are spring- 
ing up everywhere. The horse chestnuts are in blossom along the Mar- 
garethestrasse and in the Plaza of Unrealized Time.”’ 

I did not mention the torn political cartoons flapping from the rusty 
iron railings, or the Animal Mask Societies with their public rituals and 
increasingly unreasonable demands. But he was remembering a different 
city anyway. 

‘*I suppose the place is still full of clerks and shopkeepers?’’ he said. 
‘‘And tarts who overcharge you in the Rue Ouled Nail?’’ 

He laughed. 

‘*We’ll always look to Uroconium,’’ he said sentimentally, and quoted, 
***Queen of the Empire, jewel on the beach of the Western Sea.’ ”’ 

The high walls that surrounded the house had already warmed to the 
weak sunshine, trapping a fraction of its heat to give up to the elder and 
ivy in the overgrown gardens. Two or three hawthorns filled the air with 
the scent of the may, which in that confined space seemed drugged and 
dangerous. Insects murmured in the little orchard and among the fruit 
bushes which had run to bramble in the shelter of the walls. Above the 
garden rose the heavy honey-colored stone of the main building, covered 
in creeper and bright yellow lichens. The wind blustered round its compli- 
cated roofs. 

Inside the house he had someone bring out a bottle of lemon genever, 
and invited me to have some. 

‘*Foul stuff, but the best we can get out here.’’ 

We drank silently for a while. The Yule Greave grew pinker in the 
face, more irritable. He seemed to sink into himself, into his own sense 
of abandonment and futility. ‘‘Dust and mice,’’ he said, staring round in 
disgust at the high gloomy walls and the silent, massive, oppressive old 
furniture, ‘‘dust and rats. This is the only room we ever light a fire in.’’ 
Later he began to talk about the old queen’s reign. It was the common 
story of infighting at court and violence in the city. Many of the actions in 
which he had taken part struck me as being little more than outrages, 
committed by people hardly able to help themselves. He kept his souve- 
nirs of these ‘‘little wars’’ in one of the upper rooms, he said. There was 
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some peculiar stuff among it all, stuff that made you think. We could go 
and look at it later if I was interested. 

‘“*I'd like that if there’s time,’’ I said. 

‘*Oh, there’ll be time,’’ he said. “‘It’s mostly clothes, weapons, stuff 
we picked up in their houses. You wouldn’t credit the hanks of hair, the 
filthy pictures they were always looking at.’’ 

He asked if I had done any fighting in the city, and I said that I hadn’t. 
There was a silence, then he went on musingly: ‘‘The women were the 
worst. They would hide in doorways, and reach out for your face or your 
neck as you walked past. Hide themselves in doorways. They’d have bits 
of glass embedded in a cake of soap, do you see, and slash out at your 
neck or your eyes.’” He looked at me as if he were wondering how much 
more he could tell me. ‘‘Can you believe that?’’ He shook his head. “‘I 
hated going up the stairs in those places. The lamps would all be out. You 
never knew what would be in a cupboard. A woman or a child, scream- 
ing at you. Or else they’d show you something foul, something obscene, 
and laugh. The old queen would never bear them near her, not at any 
price.”’ 

‘*So I have heard,’’ I said. ‘It is less of a problem now,”’ ; 

He chuckled. 

**Old men like me cleared it up for you,’’ he said. “‘We can be proud 
of that.”’ 

A little later his wife came in. By this time he had drunk most of the 
bottle. He stared at her with a kind of muddled resentment. 

She was a tall woman, though not perhaps as tall as him, very thin and 
ethereal, dressed in a fashion long out of date in the city. She seemed not 
quite real to me, like a picture in a darkened room. I guessed she had 
been one of the old queen’s women-in-waiting, given to him like the 
house and the valley in return for his loyalty in the back streets and tavern 
brawls. Her hair, an astonishing orange color, was worn long and crimped, 
to emphasize the height of her cheekbones, the whiteness of her skin, and 
the odd, concave curve of her features. 

Over one arm she was carrying a piece of heavily embroidered cloth 
which I recognized as being part of the *‘mast horse’’ ceremony: it would 
be used to hide the operator of the animal’s snapping jaw. I had never 
seen such an elaborate cloth in use. When I mentioned this she smiled 
and said: 

‘**You’ll have to ask Ringmer if you want to know more about it. He 
was born near here and his father worked the horse at All Hallows.”’ 

‘*Ringmer’s father was a half-wit,’’ said the Yule Greave, yawning and 
pouring himself more lemon gin. 

She ignored him. ‘‘Are you young men at all interested in such things 
in the city now?’’ she asked me. Her eyes were green. She had unfolded 
the cloth to show me a complex pattern of leaflike shapes. 

**Yes,’’ I said. ‘Some are.’’ 
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‘*Because I’ve filled a whole gallery with them. Ringmer—’’ 

‘*Has he shifted the rubble in the south avenue?’’ the Yule Greave 
broke in suddenly. 

**T don’t know.”’ 

‘*It was important to get that rubble moved today,’’ the Yule Greave 
said. ‘‘] want it as infill farther down the valley. I told him this morning.”’ 

**He didn’t tell me that’s what he was supposed to be doing,”’ she said. 

The Yule Greave muttered something I couldn’t quite catch and emp- 
tied his glass quickly. He got up and stared out at the ruined raspberry 
canes and lichen-covered apple boughs in the garden, his hands trembling. 
This left me marooned with his wife at the other end of the long room, 
with only the embroidered cloth in common. A few transparent blue and 
orange flames stirred round the unseasoned logs in the hearth. 

**Ringmer will show you the rest of the horse if you’d like to see it,”’ 
she said. ‘‘I’m so glad you’re interested.’’ She folded the fabric up again, 
her long thin hands white in the shadows. ‘‘Sometimes I feel like wearing 
it myself,’’ she laughed, holding it up against her shoulders. “‘It’s so 
glorious!’’ I had a brief vision of her as she must have been in the days of 
the old queen’s court—waxy and still in a stiff, gray, heavily embossed 
garment down to her feet, like a flower in a steel vase. Then the Yule 
Greave came and stood between us to tip into his glass whatever dregs 
remained in the brown stone bottle. He was breathing heavily again, as if 
ascending some private hill. 

‘*Don’t you want to come up and see the things I told you about?’’ he 
said. 

‘*T shouldn’t stay more than a few minutes,’’ I answered. ‘‘My men 
will be waiting for me—’’ 

‘*But you’ve only just arrived!”’ 

‘*T have to be in Uroconium by tomorrow morning.”’ 

“*He wants to see the horse, whatever else,’’ the Yule Greave’s wife 
insisted. 

**Oh, does he? You’d better go and show him, then,’’ he said, looking 
at me as if I had let him down and then turning abruptly away. He poked 
so hard at the fire that one of the logs fell out of it. Smoke came into the 
room in a thick cloud. ‘‘This stinking chimney!’’ he shouted. 

We left the room, the Yule Greave looking after us red-faced and watery- 
eyed. The ‘‘gallery,’’ which was some distance away, turned out to be a 
mezzanine floor somewhere in the west wing. The sun was just coming 
round to it, pouring obliquely in through the tall lanceolate windows. The 
Yule Greave’s wife stood in an intermittent pool of warm yellow light 
with her hands clasped anxiously. 

**Ringmer?’’ she called. ‘‘Ringmer?’’ 

We stood and listened to the wind blustering about outside. 

After a moment a boy of twenty or so came out of the shadows of the 
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mezzanine. He looked surprised to see her. He had the thick legs and 
shoulders of the moorland people, and the characteristic soft brown hair 
chopped off to a line above his raw-looking ears. He was carrying a 
horse’s head on a pole. 

‘*I see you have the rest of the Mari,’’ she said with a smile. ‘‘Do you 
think you could show our guest? I’ve brought the coat back with me.’’ 

It was an astonishing specimen. Usually you find the skull boiled and 
crudely varnished, or buried for a year to get rid of the flesh; a makeshift 
wire hinge for the jaw; and the bottoms of cheap green bottles for eyes. 
This one had been made long ago, and with more care: it was lacquered 
black, its jaw was hinged with massive silver rivets, and somehow the 
inside of a pomegranate had been preserved and inserted, half in each 
orbit, so that the seeds made bulging, faceted eyes. It must have been 
appallingly heavy for the operator. The pole on which it rested was brown 
bone, three and a half feet long and polished with use. 

‘“It is very striking,’’ I said. 

The boy now took the embroidered cloth and shook it out. Hooks fitted 
along its top edge allowed it to be gathered beneath the horse’s head, so 
that it fell in stiff folds and obscured the pole. With a quick, agile move- 
ment he slipped under it and crouched down. The Mari came to life, 
hump-backed, curvetting and snapping its jaw. It predated not only the 
Yule Greave but his house. Time opened like a hole underneath us, and 
the Yule Greave’s wife stepped back suddenly. 

‘**Qpen the door for us,’’’ chanted the boy: *‘ ‘It is cold outside for the 
gray mare. / Its heels are almost frozen.’ ’’ 

‘I would admit you at my peril,’”’ I said. The Yule Greave’s wife 
laughed. 

I went to examine some manuscripts which belonged to the house. 
They were kept at the other end of the mezzanine. When I looked back 
the Yule Greave’s wife was standing next to the mast horse. Its eyes 
glittered, its lower jaw hung down. Her hand was resting on its back, just 
as it might rest on the neck of a real animal, and she was saying some- 
thing to it in a low voice. I never found out what, because at that moment 
the Yule Greave came puffing and panting into the gallery, limping as if 
he had banged his leg and shouting, “‘All right, come on, you’ve seen 
enough of this.”’ 

The Mari reared up for a second, bared its white teeth, then retreated 
into the shadows, and the boy Ringmer with it. 
_ At the door of the staircase which led to the Yule Greave’s private 

room I took my leave of his wife, in case, as she said, we did not meet 
again. “*I’m sorry we have badgered you so,”’ she said. ‘‘We see so few 
people.’’ 

I laughed. 

‘*Hurry up,’’ urged the Yule Greave. ‘‘It’s quite a climb.”’ 
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The staircase was so narrow that he rubbed his shoulders on the walls 
as he led the way up, brushing off great flakes of damp yellow plaster. 
His fat pear-shaped buttocks shut out the light. The little square room was 
right at the top of the house. From its narrow windows you could see one 
of the stone avenues stretching away; a sliver of brownish hillside; and a 
bend in the shallow stony river. The wind boomed around us, bringing 
quite clearly the bleat of moorland sheep. 

The Yule Greave tried to open a trap door in the ceiling so that we 
could go out on to the roof, which was flat here. The bolts were rusted 
shut, but he would give up only after a lot of heaving and grunting. 

‘*T can’t understand it,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m sorry.’’ 

He hammered at one of the bolts until he cut the heel of his hand, then 
his eyes watered and he began to cry. He turned away from me and 
pretended to look out across the hillside, where the sheep were scattered 
like gray rocks. 

**You’d never believe we were abandoning these old places,’ he said. 
‘‘Simply abandoning them one by one. The future will judge us very 
harshly.’’ He sniffed and blinked. He looked at his cut hand, then wiped 
his eyes with it, leaving a smear of ‘blood. ‘‘Now look what I’ve done. 
I’m sorry.”’ 

I couldn’t think of anything to say. 

The tower smelled of the old books he had abandoned to the mold in 
haphazard piles. I picked up Oei’! Voirrey and The Death and Revival of 
the Earl of Rone. | asked him if he would show me his souvenirs, but he 
seemed to have lost interest. He kept them in a wooden chest: a few dolls 
made out of women’s hair and bits of mirror; some cooking implements; 
a knife of curious design. The damp had got at everything and made it 
worthless. ‘‘It’s just the sort of thing we all picked up,’’ he said. ‘‘I think 
there’s a mask in there somewhere.”’ 

***The men of the community set out in the afternoon,’’’ I quoted, 
‘***and, after much parading and searching, discover the Earl of Rone 
hidden ineffectually in the low scrub...’ ”’ 

‘“You can keep the Oei’l Voirrey if you like,’’ he said. 

We stared down at the ancient avenue stretching away from the house, 
its puddled surface reflecting the white sky. His wife appeared walking 
slowly along it with the boy Ringmer. They were smiling and talking. 
The Yule Greave watched them sadly, biting his nails, until I said that I 
would have to go. 

‘*You must at least have something to eat with us,’’ he said. 

‘*T have to be in the city before morning,’’ I said. ‘‘I’m sorry.”’ 

We went down the stairs and he came out to say good-bye. There was 
no sign of his wife. I got on my horse in one of the muddy gateways. As 
I set off down the long avenue I thought I heard him say, ‘‘Tell them in 
the city that we still keep faith.”’ 
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The avenue seemed barren and endless. The sun had gone in and it was 
raining again by the time I led my men through a break in one of the 
walls; and with the cold wind of spring blowing into our backs we turned 
north and picked our way up to the rim of the escarpment. 

Up by the Yule Greave’s abandoned quarries | stopped to have one 
more look at the house. It seemed silent and untenanted. Then | saw a 
stone-cart move slowly down the valley towards the fortifications. Smoke 
came out of one of the chimneys. Above me the little gray hawk dipped 
and swerved on the wind; my men, sensing my preoccupation, huddled in 
a bay of the quarry, wrapped in their sodden cloaks and talking quietly. | 
could smell moorland, wet wool, the breath of the horses. Soon most of 
the valley was obscured by mist and driving rain: but 1 could see the 
fortifications lying across it in raw straight lines; and beyond them, to- 
wards the sea where a fugitive and watery sun was still shining, the light 
was reflected off the waiting encampments. 

If I had the eyes of that hawk, I thought, I know what I would see 
down there, moving towards us from the sea. 

One of my men pointed to the fortifications and said, ‘‘Those walls 
won’t last long, however well they’re defended.’’ 

] found’ myself staring at him for a long time before answering. 

Then | said, ‘‘They have already been breached. That house down 
there is raddled.”’ 

Even as we watched, the Yule Greave and his wife and their three 
children came out of the house with the boy Ringmer, and began to dance 
in a circle in the overgrown garden. I could hear the thin voices of the 
children carrying the tune, blown up the hill with the mist and the rain: 


What time will the king come home? 
One o’clock in the afternoon. 

What will he have in his hand? 

A bunch of ivy. 


Behind me someone said, ‘‘You’ve dropped your book, sir.”’ 
**Let it lie.”’ 


* Three Parodies * 
John Sladek 


Born in the United States but long a resident of England, John 
Sladek is an unclassifiable talent, by turns satirically grave and 
downright deadly hilarious. His sf novels—Mechasm (U.K. title: 
The Reproductive System), The Miiller-Fokker Effect, Roderick, 
and Roderick at Random—demonstrate the full Swiftian extent of 
his range and also the topsy-turvy acuteness of his social criticism. 
Sladek also excels at the shorter forms, and The Steam-Driven 
Boy and Other Strangers, Keep the Giraffe Burning, and The Best 
of John Sladek are all excellent samplers. The critic John Clute 
has called Sladek’s parodies of sf luminaries ‘‘probably the finest 
set ever done in the field.’ For just that reason I have selected the 
following three—‘‘Ralph 4F,’’ ‘‘Solar Shoe-Salesman,’’ and ‘‘The 
Sublimation World’’—to provide not only a generous helping of 
Sladek at his parodic peak but also an illuminating mini-history of 
the field from 1911 to the late 1960s. Enjoy. 
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Ralph 4F 


by Hugogre N. Backs 
(1911 Winner of the “Hugogre” Award) 


Chapter I. The Runaway 


Ralph 4K, the world’s chief scientific expert, studied the calendar. Today 
was March 15, 2720. With any luck, his intricate radium experiment 
should be completed within five days. That would be 

Ralph’s calculations were interrupted by a frantic cry that issued from 
the Peer-afar machine. 

**Help! Help!”’ 

This machine, through a complicated arrangement of scientific apparatus, 
allowed the inventor to see and hear events which were not actually right 
before him, but dozens, even hundreds of miles away. While the old- 
fashioned telephone had used wires to transmit only voices, the Peer-afar 
used vibrational waves traveling at high speed through the ether, to trans- 
mit voices and images together! Ralph glanced now at the polished mirror 
plate of the Peer-afar. 

He was looking right into the frightened eyes of a pretty young woman, 
and it was not hard to guess from her surroundings what had frightened 
her, for she and an elderly man in banker’s clothes seemed to be the 
occupants of a runaway motorcar! As Ralph watched in horror, the young 
lady lost consciousness, and the vehicle careened out of sight! 

Without wasting a second, the powerfully built scientific inventor sprang 
to the controls of his special flyer, the Hummingbird. Like its namesake, 
the Hummingbird was capable of flying vertically, sideways, backward— 
even of standing still in mid-air, for hours at a time, as though gravity 
were a mere fancy. In a short time, Ralph had brought the craft to a stop 
over the runaway motorcar. Then, lowering a powerful magnet, he picked 
up the car as a child might pick up an iron filing. 





Chapter Il. Fenster 


When Ralph had revived his guests with tablets of artificial brandy, they 
introduced themselves. 

**‘I am Jerome V8,’’ said the banker, ‘‘and this is my daughter, Doris 
XK100. How can we ever thank you for saving our lives?’’ 

Ralph blushed, and dared not glance at the pretty young lady. ““By 
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allowing me to show you around our city,’’ he said. ‘“‘You are both strang- 
ers here, I believe?’’ 

Doris smiled, revealing a dimple. ‘‘Yes, we just got off the ‘jet’ air- 
plane from Council Bluffs, didn’t we, Dad?’’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ agreed the distinguished banker. ‘“Tell me, Ralph, why 
it is called a ‘jet’ plane? It certainly didn’t look black to me!”’ 

‘*No indeed.’’ Ralph, who had invented the “‘jet,’’ chuckled with kind- 
ly amusement at the old man’s error. ‘‘I called it the ‘jet’ not because it is 
black, but because of the way it jettisons hot gases from the rear. These, 
pushing against the air, drive the craft ever forward.’’* 

As he explained, Ralph studied the girl keenly. He felt a deep attraction 
to Doris, though he had known her but a few minutes, as measured by his 
extremely accurate electric clock. 

‘But see here,’”’ he said. ‘‘You haven’t told me how you came to be 
trapped in that runaway car.’’ 

Jerome V8 looked serious. ‘‘] believe it to be the work of an old ene- 
my of ours, a disappointed suitor for Doris’s hand, named Fenster 2814T.”’ 


Chapter Ill. Sight-Seeing 


Aloft once more in his flyer, Ralph pointed out to his two guests many of 
the city’s worthwhile sights. There were the great, smoking electrical 
power plants, busily turning black fossils into pure light as easily as a 
cow turns grass to milk. There were sewage plants, waterworks, factories 
and office buildings, streets, highways and mighty bridges. Jerome V8 
expressed interest in the mammoth traffic jams, filled with motorcars of 
every description. Doris was impressed by the famous ‘‘skyscraper’’ 
buildings, especially the huge Empire State Building with its giant climbing 
ape. 

On landing, Ralph took the banker for a walk, while Doris refreshed 
herself at an elaborate and up-to-date beauty parlor. The two men walked 
past store windows displaying an astonishing variety of modern goods: 
waterless hand cleansers, soap powders that were kind to hands, tiny 
cigars, furniture of aluminum tubing and woven glass, sun-tanning lotions, 
shoes of artificial rubber and clothes of strange new materials, electrical 
toothbrushes, radios hardly bigger than cigar boxes, electrical self-stimulators, 
comfortable trusses and a breathtakingly realistic replica of dog excrement. 
Jerome V8 marveled at mysteriously luminous crucifixes, metal-plated 
baby shoe mementos, a dribble glass, coin-operated drycleaners’ and 


*Aeronauts of the ‘‘jet’’ age will of course realize Ralph’s mistake here. It is 
actually the air which pushes against the hot gases. Ralph was tired at the time, 
and had a lot on his mind. 
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photographers’ establishments, and at new artificial fabrics which looked 
and felt like ordinary wool, but were far more expensive. 

‘‘] wanted the opportunity of talking to you, sir,’’ Ralph said. ‘‘I know 
this may seem forward of me, but I’d like to ask if you have any objec- 
tion to my—my calling upon your daughter.” 

‘*Done!’’ cried the old banker, wringing his hand. ‘‘Now let’s go see 
how Doris is getting along.”’ 

As they approached the beauty parlor, a rude stranger, carrying a heavy 
bundle, brushed past them. Ralph scarcely glanced at the swarthy man, 
whose countenance was shaded by the peak of a cloth cap. But Jerome 
V8 looked at the stranger, staggered and grew pale. ‘‘It is—’’ he gasped 
and, clutching his chest, slumped to the ground. Ralph bore him inside 
and looked for Doris. 

She was nowhere to be found. 





Chapter IV. Voice From the Grave 


‘*His heart has stopped. Something must have given him a terrible shock,”’ 
muttered Ralph, bending over the disagreeable old corpse. 

‘‘I’m a heart surgeon,’’ said a man, stepping forward from the crowd 
of curious onlookers. ‘‘Can I help?’’ 

‘*You might attempt to regraft some veins from the old man’s legs into 
his heart,’’ Ralph suggested. ‘‘I know it has seldom been attempted, but 
here’s how it might work.’’ Rapidly he sketched a schematic diagram 
upon the old man’s stiff shirtfront. Then he turned to the staff of the 
beauty parlor. ‘‘I want all the light and mirrors directed upon this mas- 
sage table over here. Boil this set of manicure knives and scissors, and 
get plenty of clean towels.’’ In another minute he had converted an electri- 
cal hair dryer into an emergency heart-lung machine. 

Several days later, the old banker everyone had given up for dead spoke—a 
voice from the grave. ‘‘I think,’”’ he said, “‘that account is an ingrown 
eneese: =. 

Still later, Ralph asked him about his heart attack. 

‘*Yes, it was seeing that man carrying the bundle—he looked just like 
Fenster 2814T. If I hadn’t knowed better, I’d have guessed that he had 
Doris in that bag. Where is Doris, by the way?’’ At that moment the old 
man expired a second time, this time from old age—the killer and crip- 
pler science will never defeat. 

Doris abducted! Ralph bit his lip until the blood ran cold, for he had no 
doubt that the stranger was Fenster, and that he had kidnapped Doris 
XK100! But where could he have taken her? 

*“Where can they be?”’ 
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Chapter V. The Turning Point 


‘*T think I can help you there,’’ said a newsboy with an honest manner. 
‘*Fenster 2814T and his lovely victim are most likely at his secret 
laboratory— an artificial moon circling about the earth.”’ 


Chapter VI. Fenster’s Mistake 


In one corner of the magnesium room sat a clergyman, chained to a 
rubidium chair by unbreakable ytterium chains. In his bound hands was a 
prayerbook, opened at the marriage service. Strapped to a vanadium table 
in the center of the laboratory lay Doris. Fenster stood lowering at her 
and gloating. 

**So you won’t marry me, eh?’’ 

Doris wept and struggled against the iridium straps, to no avail. Fenster 
spoke again. 

‘‘Not good enough for you, I spose, like your precious inventor, the 
accursed Ralph 4F! But now you must marry me, will-ye or nill-ye, and 
there’s nothing Ralph can do about that. Ha ha ha, I’d like very much to 
see him invent his way out of this one!’’ 

At that moment Ralph 4F burst open the curium door, rushed across 
the room, and delivered Fenster such a compliment upon the face that the 
blood flowed freely. Two policemen appeared, ready to drag the cowardly 
2814T away. 

‘*But how—?’’ he gasped. 

Ralph smiled. ‘*You made one mistake, Fenster—that of gloating over 
your victim for thirteen weeks. I located your ‘moon’ lab by means of an 
electrical telescope that greatly increases my powers of observation. Then 
I used my radio transmitter to draw off all the ether between you and 
earth, so that you sank gently to the ground and were, as we say, electri- 
cally ‘grounded.’ Then I took the nearest police station to pieces, brought 
them here via airship and reassembled them all around you. You’re in 
jail, Fenster, and if you hadn’t been so busy smirking, a glance at your 
altimeter would have told you as much.”’ 

The baffled criminal was dragged away and beaten. 

Doris and Ralph clasped hands; their eyes announced their engagement. 
‘‘My name will be yours,’”’ she said, ‘*4F Ralph. Like this: 

“4 FR 

**For ev-er!”’ 

Ralph took up the game: 

“URYI*2¢IM4U4FR 

‘“You are why I start to sense I am for you forever!’’ 

**X QQ me,”’ she replied. ‘1 4% 2 P.”’ 
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Solar Shoe-Salesman 
by Chipdip K. Kill 


/ 


Stan Houseman, shoe salesman, punched a cupee of Kaff from the kitch- 
en and scanned the footlines of his morning newsper: 


OLYMPIC FINALS AT CARMODY STADIUM 
POLICE BREAK UP HATTONITE RIOT 


The stock market report listed only two corporations—the two which 
had between them divided the world—North American Boot & Shoe (Nabs) 
and Eurasian Footwear. Nabs was up two points, Eurafoot down the same, 
inevitably. In this two-person, zero-sum game, one side could only profit 
at the expense of the other. Like Karen and me, he thought grimly. 

The corner of his eye caught movement—the racing figure of an autistic 
child. When he looked right at it, it was gone. 

Karen came into the kitchen. 

‘‘Let’s not start anything, for God’s sake,’’ he said. 

‘‘’m getting a divorce, Stan. I’m seeing the lawster this afternoon.”’ 

Suddenly the coffee-substitute tasted very bitter. 


II 


Ed Pagon gazed into the camera face of “‘Me,’’ the robot interviewer for 
KHBT-TY. ‘‘Somehow I feel this is more than just a game I’m playing 
here today,’ he said. ‘‘I think a lot more is at stake here today than the 
Olympics jacks championship.”’ 

‘*Tell me, Ed,’’ said the robot, ‘““how does it feel, being the only male 
contestant in this jacks tournament?’’ 

How do you think it feels? Like being castrated, he thought. Forcing a 
smile, he replied, ‘‘Frankly, I’ve always thought of jacks as a man’s game, 
Mel. It’s an art as well as a sport, and men traditionally excel in the 
arts...” 

When the interview was over, Ed went into his dressing-room to warm 
up. He seated himself on the floor with the regulation red rubber ball and 
steel jacks, and tried to empty his mind for Zen exercises. The idea was 
to pick up jacks without picking them up mentally. 

Onesies without thinking about it. Twosies without thinking about it. 
Threesies... 
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Ed felt sudden pain, a band of it, squeezing his guts. Pain blurred his 
vision as he looked down at the jack on the floor. This was no jack. It 
was a tiny metal man with his arms outstretched, fastened by magnets to 
a steel cross. 


ll 


Joe Feegle stopped Stan Houseman outside the sales cubicle. ‘“The word 
is, we're on the brink of war, Stan. The two company presidents are 
having a summit meeting this afternoon—they’ll be playing one round of 
The Game—and if they tie, we’ll have war.”’ 

**But they always tie.”’ 

‘Right. Hey, look!’’ 

Both men turned to stare at a figure at the other end of the corridor, a 
figure in the official gold-and-black uniform of an Armorer. President 
Moniter was calling in an Armorer to design new weapons for the 
company—a bad omen. 

Another was the unrest caused, or exploited, by the barefoot fanatic 
sect who called themselves the Hattonites. As Stan unlocked his cubicle 
and prepared for work, he thought of Herkimer Hatton’s strange and fasci- 
nating cult. 

Little was known of the late Herkimer Hatton himself, except that he’d 
lived twenty years before, and had been accident-prone in the extreme. In 
a series of over a thousand small accidents, Hatton had lost limbs and 
other bits and pieces of his body, and replaced them with synthetics. 
Finally he was (except to his followers) an android. Legend had it that 
he’d finished up on an iron cross, and that he would return when the 
world needed him. 

And now the world needed something, and fast. Stan cleared his mind 
of Hatton and other worries, and turned the energy of his psychic influ- 
ence upon a million potential customers. His influence spread over the 
city, giving a million men and women this imperceptible nudge. For some 
it might come as a moment of reflection: J do need new shoes... For 
others it might be a slight hesitation as they passed a Nabs window display. 
Still others would be in the stores, trying shoes on, when suddenly they’d 
find something... 


IV 


Ferris Moniter, president of Nabs, glimpsed what looked like an autistic 
child out of the corner of his eye. He bumped his head as he stepped into 
his private autogyro. 

‘‘Ow. Second time P?ve bumped my head on that doorframe.’’ 
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His bodyguard, Truit, stiffened. ‘*Yes? Don’t close that door just yet, 
sir. I want a look at the frame.’’ His expert fingers sought and found a 
tiny hairlike wire. ‘‘Just as I thought, Mr. Moniter. An animal magnet,’ 
set there to attract your head. Looks like the work of Nexus Bnill.’’ 

‘“*Eurafoot’s Armorer? But assassination’s against the rules!”’ 

The bodyguard laughed. “‘Armorers have no rules, sir. My guess is, he 
meant to stun you, just before the Game. Probably had a side bet on it. 
They say Brill is rich from betting on the Game. Owns Paris, Rome, 
Antwerp, a dozen such cities. They say he’s had some of them miniatur- 
ized and made into charms for his wife’s charm bracelet. By the way, it 
might interest you to know that our Armorer, Amos Honks, visited the 
office this morning, while you were out. He may have had access to the 
autogyro...”’ 

Ferris Moniter blinked. ‘* You can’t mean that, Truit. Why, Amos Honks 
is our only hope. Think of all the weaponry he’s designed for us! How 
can you suspect him?”’ 

Truit thought of the aerial battleship, filled with hydrogen and surrounded 
with heavy armor. ‘‘I know, sir—but I can’t help feeling that the two 
Armorers are in cahoots, somehow.’’ 

Moniter sighed. ‘‘Anyway, are there any more assassination attempts in 
the cards today?’”’ 

‘“*Not cards, sir,’’ Truit sounded pained. ‘‘Tiles. Let’s have a look.’’ 
He laid out the traditional tiles of the eleventh-century Chinese game of 
prophecy, Mah-Jongg. ‘‘I’m afraid it’s the East Wind, sir. And the Four 
of Bamboos.”’ 

‘‘Oh? Is that bad? What’s the reading?”’ 

Truit opened the book and read: 

‘‘Many small greatnesses deny. 

No same. 

It does not further to discover several gifts only. 

The wise king avoids fried foods.”’ 

He closed the book. ‘‘Sir, I think it’s dangerous to continue this trip to 
Chicago.”’ 

‘Nonsense, Truit. | must go on. I must play and win. To give up now 
would mean economic collapse, the resurgence of the old, corrupt U.N., 
and slavery for most of the human race. The tiles must be wrong for 
once.”’ 

But he knew the tiles were never wrong. 


Be 


At Carmody stadium, the robot doctorator was examining Ed Pagon after 
his collapse. He lay on the dressing-room floor, doubled up with pain. 
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The robot’s probes moved to check his respiration, pulse, heart, tem- 
perature... 

‘*What is it, doc?’’ asked an official. ‘‘Appendicitis?”’ 

The doctorator peered at him over its square-rimmed glasses. ‘‘Don’t 
quote me on this, boys,’’ it said, rubbing its iron chin. ‘But it ’pears as 
if this here fella is fixing to have a baby!”’ 


VI 


Amos Honks, Armorer, awoke to a sense of danger. Karen Houseman 
was still asleep beside him. 

He remembered the whole nightmarish episode at Nabs: Ferris Moniter 
telling him to arm the corporation for AOW, All-Out War. Ferris Moniter 
telling him he’d have to do better than hay-fever bombs, better even than 
Herpes simplex, the cold-sore virus, dropped in drinking water supplies. 

“You'll have to do a lot better,’’ Moniter had said. ‘‘Don’t forget, 
you're up against Nexus Brill... by the way, did you know your wife’s 
been seen with Brill?’’ 

And later, she couldn’t deny it. The world had come to a sickening halt 
then, this afternoon at the lawster’s office, when they obtained their punched 
card decree. There he’d met Karen Houseman, and the two new divorced 
people had just naturally clung together. ..so here he was, still sensing 
danger like a smell of fear. 

Outside he could hear the sound of muffled rotors—a police gyro trying 
to land quietly in the yard. He sensed, rather than heard, the faceless 
lawman creeping toward the house, the sound of a weapon being eased 
from its plastic holster and aimed through the wall at his brainwaves.. . the 
trigger being squeezed... 

Amos rolled across the bed and hit the floor just as the humming green 
beam of a stupidifier flicked through the wall. It caught Karen and she 
slumped sideways, babbling and drooling. 

Before the cop could fire again, Amos snatched a charm off his wife’s 
charm bracelet, flung open the door and pitched it into the yard. It was a 
miniaturized city. He counted to ten and breathed, ‘Good-bye, Paris.”’ 

With a thunder of cobblestones, the minicity sprang to full size in the 
yard. He heard the cop’s scream, cut off by a shriek of tires and the blare 
of a taxi horn. 

Amos smashed a window, gashing his arm, and raced across the Place 
de la Bastille to the empty police autogyro. He climbed in, took off and 
headed for Chicago. There had to be some way to stop the Game—before 
the Game stopped everything else. 

If only he could design some weapon Nexus Brill could not counter. 
He played the stream of ideas across the porcelain surfaces of his mind: 
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How about mad dogs? A nullitron beam? Unconscious mines? Fire- 
cabbages ...even an Earth-mover, which could shift the entire planet dur- 
ing an aerial battle, thus leaving enemy aircraft stranded in outer space. 

Why was it Nexus Brill always had his ideas first? As he wondered, 
the aura began. The perimeter of his vision was filled with autistic children; 
his ears jangled with flashing lightmares, and he felt the deep molecular 
and genetic shift begin. 

He was, as usual, turning into Nexus Brill. 


VII 


The autistic child pointed to a picture of Stan Houseman and said, “‘Nice 
mans.”’ 

The Hattonite elders looked at one another. Why “‘mans’’? Could House- 
man be, after all, the discalced prophet promised by Herkimer Hatton? 


Vill 


The data-scan footline flickered upon the instrument panel of the autogyro: 


LABORS OF HERCULES? 
Athlete to give birth! A 


‘*T don’t understand that,’’ said Ferris Moniter, looking away to the still 
blue waters of the Americ Ocean. An hour remained before they reached 
the finger-shaped Isle of Michigan, with Chicago glittering at its tip like a 
bright hangnail. Far to the east lay the dark continent of Atlantica, broken 
only by the British Lakes; beyond that, the Europic Sea. 

‘‘In this novel I’m reading,’’ he said, taking the foilback from his 
pockette, ‘‘the author pretends that Lucifer Jost his war against Heaven, 
so that all the world is reversed, see?’’ 

Truit, his bodyguard, laughed. ‘‘Science fiction, eh? Don’t believe ev- 
erything you see in white on black. What’s the name of this book?’’ 

‘‘Autogyro Ace,’’ said the president. ‘‘An Autogyro Novel, by Killhip 
D. Pick.’’ 

At that moment a dot appeared above the horizon, far behind them. It 
grew rapidly to another autogyro. . 

‘Who is it, Truit?’’ 

‘*Too far to see, sir. Might be friendly .. .’” The bodyguard trained his 
electric binoculars on the strange craft, then gasped. ‘‘No! It can’t be!’’ 

In a moment the stranger was close enough for Moniter to see, too. 
The other autogyro contained another Ferris Moniter and another Truit. 
As he watched, it came closer, passed through his own craft and sped on 
toward Chicago. 
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IX 


The president of Eurafoot sat in shadow behind the Game table, a masked 
entity without a name. 

**Sit you down, Mr. Moniter,’’ said a disembodied voice. ‘‘You know 
the rules of the Game.’’ When Truit had checked the seat for bombs and 
virus, Moniter took his place. An aide brought in a pad of paper and 
ruled the traditional four lines on its top sheet: Two horizontal, two vertical. 

**You may go first, Mr. Moniter. You have ‘X,’ and the advantage—for 
the moment.”’ 

From the next room came gunshots and electric fizzling, as Eurafoot’s 
androids joined with Nab’s cyborgs to fight off Hattonite assassins. 

As Moniter started to make his move, his opponent leaned forward, 
bringing his face into the light. 

**You!”’ 


xX $ 

Joe Feegle wrote, *‘It was a two-person, zero-sum game. Stan Houseman 
had established that general strict determinateness held in all cases of 
special strict determinateness, and in other cases as well, but he had not 
excluded the possibility that the advance from special to general deter- 
minateness was no advance at all! Then he himself was an android, too!”’ 

Joe was working on his novel, ANDROGYNOID, written under the pseudo- 
nym ‘‘H. K. (Kid) Cliplip.’’ Joe suffered from the delusion that he him- 
self was written, under a pseudonym. 


Xl 


**You see,’’ said the president of Eurafoot, ‘‘when Nexus Brill broke that 
window, he cut himself. He is now infected with a virus that will scourge 
our planet. It causes the feet to rot off, heh heh.”’ 

**Y think Amos Honks will have something to say about that, 
voice from the dark doorway. 

**The autistic child!”’ 

‘“Wrong,’’ said Stan Houseman. He fired the demoralizer beam once, 
and the odd president flopped, spineless, to the floor. It was the end of the 
universe, all agreed. 


Xil 


ae 


said a 


Nexus Brill saw the great ruled line coming across the sky. He speeded 
up the autogyro and tried to take evasive action, but it was no use. The 
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ruled line reached him and cut him, along with the earth and sky, clean in 
two. 


XIV 


**So it was Ed Pagon who gave birth to the new universe, eh?’’ 

‘*Right. There weren’t really any sides, since each company owned all 
the stock of the other, anyway. And since both were really owned by the 
Hattonites ...”’ 

‘*Then everyone was an android, really.’’ 

**Brill must have suspected as much. When he cut himself on that 
window, he failed to bleed.”’ 

He shook his head. **Bnill was human, though bloodless.’’ 

She smiled. “‘Then... it’s all over?’’ 

**In a sense.”’ 

So saying, Stan and Karen Houseman walked barefoot with the other 
pilgrims, into the former shoestore. 


The Sublimation World 
by J.G. BX 


Chapter |: The Eternal Grocer 


Price looked across the lagoon, a dry sweep of land, at the mirage. The 
lagoon was sublimating, turning from liquid ice directly into crystalline 
air, and through its wavering layers he could make out a Giacometti stat- 
ue that was probably one of King’s men, grown thin. Fronds of zygote 
enwrapped the old supermarket now, smothering it in lianas and spermaceti, 
turning it into a fairly good Jackson Pollock painting, the one he always 
dreamed about. This, too, had a dreamlike mist about it, as did King’s 
man, turning and turning, driven by a wind of solidity. Pterodactyls honked 
overhead. 


Chapter Il: The Harpies’ Bazaar 


It had become more than a month between Price’s visits to the kayak. 
Mona lay back in the kayak in her yellow empire gown, trailing one 
lavender glove in the water. Pterodactyls watched as she combed and 
brushed out her hair, using for a mirror a smoothed slab of the atmosphere. 
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Price felt suddenly very tired—but then he had always been suddenly 
tired. He wanted to give it all up, to sublimate awhile with the world 
around him, to ride beating leathern wings into the hot purple sunset. But 
this could not be, not for the moment. He still felt a peculiar loyalty to 
the human species. There was still the scurvy to be cleared up, the report 
to write, the generator to be fixed. He lit his pipe and frowned through its 
azure smoke at King’s elephant. It was marching about in a circle, wav- 
ing a black flag. : 


Chapter Ill: Mirror of Xanadu 


He would write to the government, he thought, coming out of the dream. 
It was always the same—a hollow, hot, heavy jungle tree, bright green, 
growing right in the middle of a frozen desert amid yellow orange flames 
and bearing seven blue grapes. He picked them, one at a time, and crushed 
them between his toes. The juice ran like blood into the parched flank of 
earth. But the last grape he reserved, to crush against the roof of his 
mouth like a spy’s poison capsule, before he died. In the dream he never 
died. 


Chapter IV: Desert of Gas. 


Man has caused the sublimation. For years, decades, man had poured 
black, oily fumes into the atmosphere. Some of these fumes descended as 
solids, to soak into the earth once more, to polarize its proteins. Other 
matter had risen, faster during the warm days and slower at night, until it 
reached the sun, altering it slowly and subtly. For over a hundred years, 
the sun had been getting dirty; now its purplish glow turned the sensitive 
proteins of earth into iodine. | 

Price lived in a small, abandoned Abbey, sleeping on the altar and 
using the decaying harmonium for a cupboard. He kept in the cupboard a 
few time-fragments, relics of his own past: a bead belt he’d made in 
scouts; a rusted mouse; a stamped, self-addressed envelope; a bottle of 
hair-oil that he kept despite his baldness. It was oil, after all, sacred 
chrism, and things in the Jurassic past had died to create it... 

A shot echoed across the iodine flats. One of Mona’s kites fluttered like 
an angry angel’s wing, flickered across his vision and fell. In the distance, 
Joe Olifant had wrapped himself in a black mantle. He drove madly about 
in his chariot, his whip flickering out like the tongue of a lizard. Price 
could hear the frightened screams of the horses and Joe’s dark, Rasputin 
laugh. 
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Chapter V: The Parsee of 
the Cobra Casino 


King had in his great circus train more food and water and treasure than 
he and his assassins could hope to use up. It was foolish of Price to try 
holding out against them. They were the cruel life-force itself. Why should 
he drink dew? Why cook his last tins of food over a fire of pterodactyl! 
guana? There was finally nothing left to eat but his beaded belt and the 
few peanuts that King’s sharp-eyed elephant might overlook. 

King had parked his train in a circle, broken only where the chip of 
blue lake lay soundless, mirroring nightly strange rites. By the light of 
gas torches, the tattooed woman was charming a cobra. King lay, in his 
red silk mandarin pajamas, on an enameled couch, fanning himself with 
one of Mona’s kites. He was barely visible, a slash of red among the 
yellow balloons, like a wound. At his feet, the pet pterodactyl was busy, 
methodically ripping apart a peacock. 


Chapter VI: An Ozymandian Tangram 


There was no water anywhere. All the water had grown heavy and sunk 
out of sight beneath the earth, which was slowly turning to dry ice. At 
last Price hitched up the remains of his belt—so emaciated was he be- 
come that, though he had eaten half of it, the belt still fit him—and struck 
out for the purple flats. / must look like a Giacometti, he thought. The 
silver flats turned azure-gray at noon, while the heated air become dank 
and brown. He looked back and saw the galloping skeleton of the elephant, 
the howda swaying. King, or the ghost of King, was pursuing him, a 
ghost. They couldn’t let him go off and die alone. They wanted to punish 
him for turning his back on them, for refusing, like some inverse Toby 
Tyler, to join their circus. 

The elephant was dissolving, and King, sinking slowly to the ground, 
was falling behind. He took up the electric megaphone and shouted: ‘“Come 
back, Price. We need you at camp. Don’t be a bloody fool, man!”’ 


Chapter VII: The Bloody Fool 


He came upon the dead city at dusk. For awhile he was apprehensive that 
King might pursue him here, too, using the circus train. Then he saw that 
the railroad had long since vaporized, leaving only an ash of tracks. The 
station, too, was a ghost. He had reached the end of the line, the termi- 
nal terminal. The whole city was a gibbous dune, once a mercury refinery, 
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now frozen into a single gaseous crystalline chrysalid, depended from 
what was once a flaming bloodfruit tree, now gone to iron, ironically. 

The tree reminded him of something. He took out the blue grape to eat 
and found that it, too, was diminished, worn away by the invisible though 
solid wind that moved from past to future. 


* School Days * 


Suzette Haden Elgin 


Suzette Haden Elgin—linguist, poet, and novelist, the bulk of whose 
growing reputation rests on her Ozark Trilogy and the obliquely 
feminist novels of the Coyote Jones saga—writes far too little short 
fiction. Even so, her early novelette ‘‘For the Sake of Grace’’ has 
attained the status of a minor classic, and her more recent story 
“‘Lest Levitation Come Upon Us’’ tackles an unusual theological 
theme with a characteristic commingling of seriousness and, well, 
antigravity. ‘‘School Days’’ debuts in this collection; the polar op- 
posite of melodrama, it thoughtfully extrapolates the American 
educational dilemma into the familiar near-future. Whether you 
find Elgin’s analysis of the problem cogent and on-target or undu- 
ly pessimistic should detract little from your ability to identify with 
the appealing mother and daughter who engage in this story's ten- 
der but disturbing dialogue. Although Elgin has privately rued her 
lack of aptitude for writing brassy, rocket-to-the-stars space opera, 
she has compensatory talents aplenty, and ‘‘School Days’’ shows 
them off to striking effect. — 
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There is but one crucial skill of government: to convince the governed 
that you have agreed, reluctantly and in response to much effort on 
their part, to do just what you had always intended to do. 

(The Barefoot Administrator, p. 39) 


‘‘7 think it’s sad,’’ said Dora flatly. “‘Sad, and sad, and sad.”’ 

‘*What, Dora? What’s sad?’’ 

The child ran her hand slowly over the cover of the book she had just 
closed, and her mother noted the woman-gesture, already automatic in 
this not-yet-woman. A ‘‘There, there, it’s all right’’ gesture. 

Eleanor leaned over to see the title. ‘‘Oh, yes. Tom Sawyer. It’s a sad 
book, in places; but it has a happy ending.”’ 

‘*That’s not what I mean.”’ 

‘What, then?’’ 

Dora looked up at Eleanor, her eyes clear and steady, but her lower lip 
trembling. ‘‘It’s the school parts,’’ she said. ‘‘The parts where they all go 
to school.’’ 

‘And Tom dunks Becky’s braids in the inkwell.”’ 

“es. 

‘Well, that’s not sad, punkin. Braids wash.”’ % 

‘*T know. It sounds like a lot of fun, going to school.’’ 

‘It was. Even without inkwells.’’ 

‘“Well, then. You see, you liked going to school, Mama.’’ 

‘*Yes, I did.’’ Eleanor put one more yellow rose in the dark blue vase 
that had belonged to her great-grandmother, also an Eleanor, and stepped 
back to look at the effect. She wasn’t sure it wasn’t one rose too many...no 
need to make the dining room look like a funeral parlor. 

‘‘] think it’s sad,’’ Dora said, ‘‘that they made you close up all the 
schools. I think it was mean of them!”’ 

‘‘Ah! At last, the crux of the problem.’’ And Eleanor sat down across 
from Dora at the round oak table, folded her arms, and prepared to give 
the matter her full attention. 

‘“What’s a crux?”’ 

‘*By itself, a cross. On a coat of arms. In that expression, though, it 
means the real heart of a problem, the knot at the middle of it that really 
matters. You can never solve any problem until you find the crux.’’ 

**Well, that’s it, Mama! And it’s a very sad thing. They should not 
ever ever have made you all close up the schools.’’ 

Eleanor raised her eyebrows. ‘‘Dora,’’ she asked, ‘‘who is this ‘they’ 
you’re talking about?’’ 

““Oh... whoever it was, Mama. Whoever made you all do it. The 
government, I guess. Whoever sent the National Guard—that would have 
to be the government, wouldn’t it? I mean, just an ordinary person, just a 
lady like you or a child like me, we couldn’t pick up the phone and call 
the National Guard and say ‘Come quick, the teachers are lying in the 
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halls and on the stairs, come take them all away and lock them up forever!’ ”’ 

‘*Dora,’’ Eleanor chided, “‘they didn’t lock the teachers up ‘forever.’ 
Forty-eight hours, at the very longest, and you know that! Nobody wanted 
to lock them up at all! All those nice old ladies with their good intentions, 
and all the young ones breathing fire and dedication . . . poor silly creatures. 
But you are right about the National Guard part; that does take a phone 
call from the government.”’ 

She looked at her child, noting the lip still atremble. Dora would have 
to learn to control that mouth, she thought, or it would betray her all the 
rest of her life. 

**‘However,’’ she went on, ‘‘as for the rest of it, you have it exactly 
backwards. This is America, Dora. A democracy. The government does 
not make the people do things; people make the government do things.”’ 

‘**The government,’’ Dora insisted, ‘*made the people close all the schools 
‘and turn them into office buildings. So none of us kids would ever get to 
go. And the government made all the lessons be on the computers, so you 
have to learn all by yourself.’’ 

**Sometimes Lizbeth comes over,’’ Eleanor pointed out. 

‘It’s not the same. It’s not like a whole room full of kids, all of us 
together. That would be fun.”’ 

“Well, Dora,’’ said Eleanor reasonably, ‘*I suppose it sounds that way 
to you. But lots of kids hated it. Tom Sawyer hated it, remember? And no 
matter what kind of schooling you give children, they always do think 
some other kind would be more fun.”’ 

**You didn’t!”’ 

**T did so. When I was your age what I really wanted was to be one of 
those rich little girls that gets sent away to boarding school in Switzerland, 
which I expect is really no fun and downright warping to the spirit. It’s 
natural for you to think the grass was greener on the other side of time’s 
fence, child. But we have to straighten out all this history muddle in your 
head, about the wicked government forcing unwelcome change upon the 
downtrodden populace. It wasn’t that way at all. As a matter of fact, 
Dora Jane, it would have been done sooner—much sooner—if the govern- 
ment hadn’t dawdled and fiddled and dragged its feet. But then, that’s 
how a democratic government works. Only autocratic governments can 
do that ‘Quick! Off with their heads!’ routine.’’ 

Dora’s mouth had stopped trembling and was a small bemused ‘‘O”’ on 
her face. It suited the frown that knotted her eyebrows over her nose. It 
was appropriate to the way she gripped one lock of hair right at her scalp, 
right beside the frown, and twirled it round and round and round, as if the 
bothersome crux were located at its roots and had to be gotten at by 
force. 

‘*Dora,’” Eleanor said gently, ““by the time all this happened, school 
wasn’t anything like it’s described in Tom Sawyer.’’ 

‘*No slates, you mean. / know that.”’ 
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‘‘No, I don’t mean that kind of thing. Dora, lots of kids hated school 
while they were there, but when they got older they could look back and 
see that it hadn’t really been a bad place. But then it changed.’ 

*“Changed how?’’ 

‘Well, it started ... oh, before you were even born. School had always 
been one sort of place and then it turned into another kind of place entirely. 
Dora, children weren’t safe in the schools. The teachers weren't safe. It 
wasn’t just dunking braids in inkwells any longer. It was children getting 
beaten unconscious in the restrooms and teachers getting raped in the 
classrooms. It was kids spending their lunch money for drugs, and pass- 
ing out at their desks. They had to put police officers, with weapons, in 
the schools, and even that didn’t do it; sometimes the police got hurt, too. 
They had to put big high fences around the schools, and alarms, and 
vicious dogs, like they put at prisons. It was horrible. It was nor fun, 
Dora.”’ 

‘And your school was like that, Mama?”’ 

*“No, not my school. I was one of the lucky ones.’’ 

‘‘Was Aunt Joanna’s school like that?’’ 

“*No; she was lucky, too. But many many schools, most schools, were 
just like I was telling you. And everybody knew about it, you see, be- 
cause we Saw the stories on television and we read about it in the papers. 
It wasn’t any Secret.’’ 

‘So you had to close the schools.”’ 

First Eleanor told her daughter to twirl a different piece of hair, she’d 
wear that one right off. And then she shook her head. 

**No,”’ she said, “‘that was nowhere near all of it. We could of put 
enough guards and alarms and whatnot into the schools, I expect, to be 
able to control them.’’ 

*“Then why didn’t you?’’ 

‘*Because the whole point of schools was for children to learn the 
things they need to know in this world. If the children had been learning, 
like they were supposed to be learning, it might have been worth making 
the schools safe for them.’’ 

‘*Huh!’’ said Dora. ‘‘How could anybody not /earn? The computer just 
makes you do everything over and over until you do learn. It won't let 
you go on until you learn!”’ 

‘*But the children didn’t have their lessons on computers.”’ 

‘‘Oh! I forgot that.’’ 

““Yes, you did; and you mustn’t. It used to be that every year they— 
there’s that ‘they’ again—they gave tests, all over the country, to find out 
how much the children had learned in school. And first thing we knew, 
you couldn’t turn on the news or pick up a magazine without there being 
another story about how the test scores were going lower and lower every 
year. Even if all the children you happened to know yourself seemed to 
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be learning just like they always had, you couldn’t help knowing they 
were the exceptions, because of the news about the national averages. 
They went straight down, Dora, and they didn’t stop going down.”’ 

Dora’s sigh was pure frustration, from trying so hard to understand; 
Eleanor would have bet a dollar her head ached. ‘‘They must not of been 
paying attention,’’ the child hazarded. ‘‘The kids, I mean. I guess they 
were all so scared they’d get beat up or something, and so they didn’t 
listen.”’ 

‘‘That was part of it,’’ Eleanor agreed. ‘‘But it wasn’t all. Not too long 
after we started seeing all the stories about the kids’ test scores plunging— 
they always said it that way, the scores were ‘plunging’—somebody decided 
it wouldn’t hurt to find out what the teachers knew. So they tested them, 
too. They had tests all over the United States, to find out whether the 
teachers themselves knew what they were supposed to be teaching.’’ 

‘‘And what happened?’’ Dora was holding her breath, her eyes wide at 
the very idea that there could be more than one possible answer to that 
question. 

*“Well, it was a surprise, Dora. The teachers did very badly on the 
tests. They did so badly that the newscasters were almost embarrassed to 
tell us about it, frankly. But of course they had to tell; the public has a 
right to know, even when it’s not very nice.”’ 

‘“Teachers, not passing tests!’’ Dora was amazed. 

‘*Well, it wasn’t really their fault. And we don’t know exactly whose 
fault it was, you Ssee—it got started somehow, and we didn’t notice it 
right away. The reason those teachers failed the tests, Dora, was because 
their teachers hadn’t known what they were doing, either.’’ 

‘*That’s awful, Mama. Isn’t it?”’ 

**Yes. And some of the teachers, too, were having a hard time teaching 
what they did know, because they had Latin children and Oriental children, 
that spoke different languages—’’ 

*“What’s a Latin child?”’ 

**Oh,”’ said Eleanor, ‘‘from Mexico, for instance. Or Puerto Rico. 
Central America. You know that, Dora.’’ 

‘*T know ‘Oriental.’ Far away in the East, the aunts says.’ 

‘‘All right, then, you understand what I’m telling you. The teachers 
had many, many problems.’’ 

‘*Perhaps they were Godless Humanists, 
would be another reason.”’ 

‘*Godless whats?’’ Now it was Eleanor who was surprised. 

‘‘It was in our history lesson. There was a man, a preacher, who was 
always complaining about how the schools had been taken over by teach- 
ers who were Godless Humanists.”’ 

‘*Mercy,’’ said Eleanor, *‘I had no idea the computer was as thorough 
as that. Some people did think that ‘Godless Humanists’ were dangerous 
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said Dora solemnly. ‘‘That 
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to their children. But I don’t think it was that, as much as the danger 
from just plain old-fashioned ignorance, that really did it. The teachers 
meant well, punkin, but they didn’t know how or what to teach, and it 
just wasn’t working. And there wasn’t anybody to step in and train better 
teachers, you see, because it went on and on and on. And it could have 
been a lot worse, if we hadn’t had a free press. If it hadn’t been for the 
television and the magazines, telling us what was going on, and the gov- 
ernment telling them what was going on, well, we might not have found 
out for many, many years longer.’’ 

‘*So then they closed the schools,’ 

‘‘Almost.”’ 

‘‘Almost? There’s more?”’ 

Eleanor cleared her throat and acknowledged that it did sometimes take 
grownups a long time to get around to fixing a mess even after they knew 
it needed fixing. 

‘The kids stopped going to school, next,’’ she told Dora. ‘‘That came 
next. Not that anybody could blame them, considering what it was like 
there.” 

‘*Where did they go, Mama?”’ 

**Video-game places. Video arcades, we called them.”’ 

‘*But that’s computers!”’ 

‘‘A kind of computer. A very silly and frivolous kind of computer.’’ 

‘Well, maybe that was lucky.’’ 

bucky 2 

**T mean that when they put the lessons all on the computers at least the 
kids were used to computers.”’ 

‘‘That’s true, and I guess it was a kind of luck. It’s sort of like saying 
it’s lucky to have chicken pox when you’re a child because chicken pox 
is more inconvenient for a grownup... that kind of lucky. And it was a 
lucky accident, you know, because nobody had any suspicion that any- 
thing good could ever come from those video games.”’ 

‘If they’d planned it, it would have been pretty smart of them, wouldn’t 
it? 

Eleanor made a soft disgusted noise. ‘‘If they’d planned it, sugarfoot, I 
assure you they wouldn’t have put garbage like that in the machines!”’ 

‘*] guess not.”’ 

‘*But as you say, it turned out that it was a good thing in a queer 
mixed-up way, because the children were used to computers. And an 
awful lot of parents had bought computers of their own, trying to get the 
kids to at least play the games at home instead of hanging out in the 
arcades. So we were all set up, you see, for the switch to computer 
schooling. And the only thing that held us back... now, we’re getting to 
the important point... the only thing that held us back was the government.’ 

Dora said nothing, and Eleanor wondered what she was thinking. 


> 


said Dora. 
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*‘Are you bored, Dora?’’ she asked, but Dora shook her head. 

‘*T want to know the truth,’’ she declared. “‘I want to know what really 
happened. Go on, Mama. Tell.”’ 

“*Can I get coffee, first?’’ 

**Okay.”’ 

‘And a Coke for you, maybe?” 

**Okay.”’ 

Eleanor brought the coffee and the bottle of Coke and got them settled; 
and then she thought a minute, trying to decide how best to wind this up 
so that she could get on to doing the laundry. She took her responsibilities 
to Dora very seriously, and she had sense enough to realize that when a 
child was genuinely interested in a subject you ought to take advantage of 
that. But it would be a sorry state of affairs, and a miserable evening for 
all of them, if Thomas came home and found her still doing laundry and 
no dinner on the table. He was a good husband, and indulgent, but he did 
expect Eleanor to see to at least the basics. 

*‘Dora, love,’’ she said at last, ‘‘it all seemed very logical to us. Us, 
the people, 1 mean. The schools were rotten. They weren’t working. They 
were dangerous and they were useless. The teachers were rotten. The 
whole thing was such a mess that the kids wouldn’t even go to the schools 
any more unless you forced them to. And there we were, almost every 
house in the country with a computer and a television screen to hook it up 
to, or maybe a terminal and a TV screen. And it was so obvious that the 
way to go was to work out a national sort of school and put it on the 
computers for everybody. But it took a while.’ 

‘“Why? If it was so obvious.”’ 

Eleanor began counting it off on her fingers. She would be concise, but 
clear. (She hoped.) “*First, there was tradition. We’d had public schools 
for hundreds of years, and changing that was not an easy decision. Second, 
there was the problem of how to take something like that apart and get it 
stopped—there was an enormous system there, that had to be brought to a 
halt. It wasn’t like a computer, Dora, you couldn’t just pull a plug and 
turn it off. It was very complicated. The government wasn’t sure it could 
be done. Third, there were many thousands of people that would lose 
their jobs.” 

“*If the teachers couldn’t teach, they didn’t deserve their jobs!”’ 

**Well. .. perhaps. Remember that it wasn’t their fault, not completely 
their fault. But it wasn’t just teachers. There were janitors and secretaries 
and administrators and cafeteria people and school nurses and... oh, my. 
It was many, many thousands of people, all of them suddenly to be put 
out of their jobs.”’ 

**That was why there were the riots. And the National Guard and all.’’ 

**Yes. And you can see why the teachers ‘lay in the halls and on the 
stairs,’ as you put it. I’d have done the same thing, in their place.”’ 
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**Me, too. I guess they had kids, too. To feed, I mean.”’ 

**Yes, they did. It was a hard thing, because already there were so 
many people who didn’t have jobs. Because this was at the same time as 
the Second Great Depression, remember. And here we were asking the 
government to end all those other jobs. For the sake of our children.”’ 

‘And for the sake of their children, even if they didn’t see that right 
away.”’ 

‘**Yes. And then fourth, there was the problem of what the computer 
lessons would be like. People had very definite ideas about what kind of 
lessons they wanted on the computer. And other people had other ideas 
that were completely different. And of course nobody wanted to force 
their ideas on anybody else.’’ 

**Well. They worked it out,’’ said Dora. ‘*I guess they always figure 
out something.”’ 

‘*The people figured out something, Dora. Please try to remember that. 
Not the government, the people. All the government had done was keep 
the people fully informed about what was happening, even when it was 
very bad. Even when it would lead to all kinds of trouble. I’m sure there 
were times when the president seriously considered not putting those news 
stories on television. That could never happen in America—but he must 
have thought about it. Presidents are only human.”’ 

‘*So then what happened?’’ 

‘*Well.’” Eleanor shrugged her shoulders and finished her coffee. **We 
went to work on it. We the people, like it says in the Declaration of 
Independence. We wrote letters to our Congressmen, and we sent tele- 
grams to the president. We marched in parades in Washington and in the 
state capitals. We all carried signs that said “LET OUR CHILDREN GO’ and ‘SAVE 
THE CHILDREN.” That kind of thing. We kept our children out of school, and 
kept them home...Oh! That reminds me. There was still one more problem. 
A really bad one.’’ 

Dora’s Coke bottle had left a damp ring on the mellow oak, and she 
clucked her tongue at it, took a white handkerchief from her pocket to 
mop it up,.and then changed her mind. She’d spent too much time 
embroidering the elegant **D’’ on that handkerchief to take chances with 
it. Very carefully, she rubbed at the ring with her fingertip, until it was 
completely gone. And as she rubbed, she said again, ‘‘Tell!”’ 

‘*Well, there were so many children then whose mothers worked in 
jobs away from their homes, Dora. And they didn’t see how they were 
going to manage, if there weren’t any schools and there weren’t any vid- 
eo arcades or whatever. They couldn’t afford to quit their jobs and they 
couldn’t afford to pay people to stay with their kids. Dora, I think maybe 
that was the hardest thing of all to straighten out—and just one more 
thing we never should have let get so messed up in the first place.”’ 
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‘*It’s hard to imagine it, Mama.”’ 

“It’s hard to imagine it now; but then, it was the way it was. And if it 
hadn’t been for the computers I don’t know how it would have turned out. 
But when we really thought hard, you see, we found a way to give all 
those mothers that really needed to work and earn money—not ones just 
working because they wanted to, but ones that needed the money to live 
on—we found a way to give all those women jobs they could do at 
home. With computer terminals hooked night up to the places they worked 
for.”’ 

‘*So they didn’t have to go out to work anymore.”’ 

‘*That’s nght. It was a very good thing that there had just been an end, 
finally, to a big argument between the government and the telephone 
company. And the telephone company was free, then, to put in the national 
computer system and see that it worked right. If it had been five years 
earlier, AT&T wouldn’t have been able to do that, because they had so 
many other kinds of service to provide. We were lucky there, you see.”’ 

**Mama?”’ 

‘Yes, Dora?’’ 

‘Wasn't it hard on everybody?”’ 

‘Of course it was hard! It was awful, until we got it all straight. And 
that was why the government had been so cautious, and moved so slowly, 
and why you were so very wrong to say that the government made us 
close the schools. Do you see that now?’’ 

**Yes, Mama. I guess I do.”’ 

*‘And you understand how lucky you are to live in a country like ours, 
where nobody tres to hide the truth from the people, and where the 
people can decide for themselves what they want to do about problems?”’ 

“*T guess so.’’ 

‘‘And I can go do the laundry now?’ 

Dora caught her lower lip, the traitor one, in her teeth. 

‘*¥ should have remembered,’’ she said. **l knew this was laundry 
time, and I didn’t even think! I’m sorry I was a nuisance, Mama.’’ 

*“You weren’t a nuisance, you never are. I just wanted to be sure it was 
all clear to you before I got up.”’ 

‘It’s clear. You’re a good explainer, Mama.”’ 

Eleanor stood up and went over to Dora, and took the child in her 
arms, cradling the small head against her chest, thinking how very lucky 
she was, too. To be here, and not obliged to go out to some office... Dora 
had brought it all back again, all the things she had gone to so much 
trouble to forget. And would forget again, beginning at once. Laundry, 
by itself, wasn’t good forgetting work; she would take her embroidery 
with her to fill up the empty spaces. 

‘“What matters, sweet Dora Jane,’’ she murmured through the child’s 
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fragrant hair, ‘‘and the only thing that matters, is that you should always 
understand what really happened. Just like you said.’’ 

**T love you, Mama,”’ said Dora. 

**] know you do.’’ 

‘*T expect it was all for the best, don’t you?”’ 

**It always is,’’ said Eleanor. ‘“Thank goodness.”’ 


* The Wanda Lake Number * 


Robert Thurston 


Although his work on a series of Battlestar Galactica novels gave 
him a brief run at media celebrity, on his own Robert Thurston has 
produced a body of literate fiction that has too often been overlooked 
for both awards and reprint anthologization. The stories ‘Aliens,’’ 
“Under Siege,’’ and ‘‘The Mars Ship,’’ to name only three, sug- 
gest the depth of his commitment to serious sociological speculation, 
while the novels Alicia II and A Set of Wheels give some idea of 
his inventiveness and range. He excels at the shorter lengths, however, 
and “‘The Wanda Lake Number,’’ which, somewhat surprisingly, 
first appeared in Analog, showcases in the space of about 7,000 
words his most notable skills: a sense of style, a penchant for 
bitter irony, a flair for original images and sf concepts, and an 
unsentimental fondness for his characters, even if they happen to 
be irascible and down on their luck. 
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Bodaken looked out the small square dressing room window and tried to 
see the neon sign of the Pink Lobster, the town’s only other night club. 
Except for an occasional red or yellow flash from approximately the right 
direction, the torrential rain obscured everything on the other side of the 
street. This kind of storm might have shorted the Pink Lobster’s sign. 
The TV weatherman had said many lines were down already. If the storm 
continued any longer—and it threatened to do so—a state of emergency 
might be declared. Just my luck, Bodaken thought, to be stranded in this 
seedy night club in this seedy town, looking over a reportedly second-rate 
act and trying to land it for Jed Strang and his third-rate agency. Any day 
now Jed Strang is going to call me a dumb sonofabitch for the ten thou- 
sandth time, and I’m gonna tell him I’m packing it in and where he can 
get off and why do I even think about it, Strang’ll fire me before I ever 
resign. 

He turned away from the window and directed his attention toward his 
mission objective, Jackie Zimm, who was working on his absurd-looking 
machinery in a dressing room corner. Zimm seemed more comfortable in 
comers or behind machines. Definitely not your average outgoing showbiz 
personality. Bodaken, who preferred to deal with extrovertish entertainers, 
had disliked Zimm at first sight. 

‘It’s heavier’n ever,’’ Bodaken said, gesturing toward the window. 

‘‘Terrific,’’ Zimm said without looking away from his machinery. 
‘‘Goddamn lousy karma, that’s always been my hangup.’ He made a 
minor adjustment to a minor switch. ‘‘Bad for you.’’ 

**‘Why bad for me?’’ 

‘“You won’t see me in all my glory. Making the audience swoon, mak- 
ing the walls quiver from simultaneous intakes of breath.’’ 

‘*T.can judge if—’’ 

**Jesus Christ, don’t. I can’t stomach showbiz hype. Your lousy agency 
ain’t gonna take me on, any more than any of the good ones ever did.”’ 

Bodaken wanted to tell him that he’d be happy to tum him down, but 
that of course would not be kosher. Zimm was right about the hype, 
Bodaken could not exist without it. 

‘‘Our reports say you're the best at what you do,’’ Bodaken said. 

‘“‘They’re right.”’ 

‘‘Then there’s every chance we’ll take you on.”’ 

‘Ah, who cares? It'll be a lousy night, everything’ll be off. You’ll fly 
back to the Big Apple and I'll go on playing tank towns.’’ 

Bodaken was not used to a performer who would not hustle him. This 
man was in bad need of an agent, that was certain. 

‘‘“Goddamn room’]] be empty tonight,’’ Zimm muttered. ‘‘I’m getting 
superstitious. Rain follows me to every dumb town. Well, the dumb chick’ll 
be here anyway. The retard.’’ 

**Retard.’”’ 
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‘*[ don’t think she’s actually retarded, just dumb as hell. Sits there like 
a zombie during most of the show. Looks like a circus freak, except that 
she’s not missing any parts. Not any I can see, anyhow. Ah, she should—”’ 

‘“You make me shudder. I hope you don’t use that cruel streak in your 
act.”’ 

‘Don’t suggest it. Tomght I just might.”’ 

He continued to tinker. To Bodaken the machinery just looked like a 
bunch of dials and levers, nuts and bolts. It didn’t even look much like a 
minicomputer, which it in part was. The few people, like Jackie Zimm, 
who were qualified to operate it didn’t give away secrets on its workings. 
Jackie Zimm especially, since it seemed he could not carry on a pleasant 
conversation if a guaranteed two weeks in Vegas depended on it. And, if 
he chose, Bodaken could guarantee two weeks easily. 

*‘That chick gives me the willies,’’ Zimm said suddenly. ‘‘All the time 
at the same table. If she can get it. Half the time, most of the time she 
ignores my act. I could do the chariot race from Ben-Hur and she’d stare 
in that zombie way. I mean, I'd rather play to a totally empty room. The 
only time she wakes up is when I do Wanda Lake. Then she crunches 
down on her chair, practically rests her head on the tabletop, and her eyes 
start to glow like somebody’s put bulbs in them. For Wanda Lake she is 
the best audience ever. I hate doing Wanda Lake.’’ 

*“Why’s that?’’ 

Zimm shrugged. 

‘*T don’t know, not sure. Wanda Lake was one of my first, when I was 
just mastering the technology of this godforsaken device. I worked on 
that impression day and night, figured out the proper moves, programmed 
the right vocal tones, got that extra edge of sexiness which no human 
impersonator had ever been able to duplicate. I mean, I studied all the 
extant films and tapes—video tapes there were damn few of, sound tapes 
galore but hardly any videos. You can imagine what a handicap that is in 
my line. Still, 1 got her down completely. It was a great success at first, 
the Wanda Lake number. Did it on TV, only time I ever made network on 
the tube, got lots of calls. But, I don’t know why, I grew to hate it.’’ 

‘*I’ve heard about the Wanda Lake, been looking forward to—’’ 

‘I’m gonna do it for you, don’t worry. I just hate it. Don’t know why, 
it just got away from me maybe. Impressions are like that. They take you 
over, you become them, you lose pieces of your own personality, become 
afraid that one day there’ll be nothing of yourself left. That’s the way it 
works out, you just have to do less of certain performers, more of the 
others who don’t affect you in the same way. Most don’t affect me. But 
Wanda Lake, Wanda Lake affects me. I hate it, yet I always feel I got to 
do it. Every night I feel—ah, maybe it’s the chick forcing me to.”’ 

**Did she request it?’’ 

**T never the hell noticed her. I’d been doing Wanda for two or three 
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shows before I began to feel her eyes just creeping up my back. You 
sometimes feel things like that from an audience. When I saw her for the 
first time I had a hard time keeping my eyes off her. That black hair and 
soulful face, you know. I asked Nadle, he said she’d been there for every 
show.”’ 

‘‘Maybe she won’t make it through the rain.’ 

*‘Ah, she’ll make it all right. Damn, wish I could ounce out the rest of 
the week. Takes a lot of energy, psychic as well as physical, to do my 
kind of act. Trouble is, when I get out there and spot that chick now, I 
feel I got to impress her. She’s like a challenge. Like getting a.zombie to 
react, you know?’’ 

He returned to his machinery, tinkered for a moment, then stopped for 
an afterthought: 

‘*Next time I hope I can get booked into a hotel gig. Your agency takes 
me on, you get me hotels, all right? In a hotel you can depend on a 
captive audience, no matter what kind of freak storm springs up.’’ 

‘*T wondered about that, why you’re not doing the top rooms? Every- 
body says you have the best control over—’’ 

‘*That’s a subject I don’t wish to dwell on.”’ 

**Sorry.”’ 

‘*No, all right, me that should be sorry. Look, Bodaken, I shouldn’t 
tell you this, give you such solid reasons for turning me down—but, 
look, man, I’m afraid, been afraid all my dumb life. Grew up afraid. My 
mother has enough personalities they could write a best-seller about her. 
Only trouble, she’s got only one personality for doctors and cops, so 
nobody outside the old family unit suspects her condition. My father, 
father’s a creep who picks up garbage for a living and I always thought as 
how he brought home his work with him. My, uh, siblings hid in closets 
and dresser drawers just to freak out and scare me. The streets, I’m so 
afraid still I can’t tell you about the streets. Ah, the hell with it. From the 
looks of you, you got a more painful story to tell than me, Bodaken.’’ 

Bodaken knew exactly what Zimm meant. Every morning he looked in 
a mirror, he saw the pain lines of his face. But he could never admit this 
pain to someone like Zimm, so he said: 

‘‘No. Surprisingly I’m quite content, I have quite a comfortable life. 
My family, my kids, my job, they all—”’ 

‘*l see, I see. You’re a liar. Or at least not a complainer like me. Hell, 
showbiz is a haven for complainers. We all do songs and jokes as a way 
of attack, a way of showing how much we hate the rest of you.”’ 

‘*That’s well, it’s a rather odd philosophy of show business.’’ 

‘*Showbiz has no philosophy. It sucks, therefore it am. How’s the 
storm?”’ 

Bodaken glanced out the window. 

**Don’t ask,’’ he said. 
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‘‘Maybe there’ll be a flood. I’d like that.’’ 

*‘Jackie Zimm your real name?’’ 

Zimm laughed. 

‘*‘No. Who needs a real name when you can be anybody? My proper 
label is Gerald Zimroth. I’m just Jackie Zimm to those who love me. 
Look, man, | got to get this adjustment just right, matter of fine tuning 
and all. Excuse me, okay?’’ 

*“Oh, sure. I’ll go out and count the house.’’ 

‘‘Good, you can use the numbers you learned from Sesame Street.’’ 

Bodaken left the room without responding. His walk was weary, his 
shoulders slumped, as if he expected the ceiling to cave in at any minute. 


The Ginjer Snappe Room, where Zimm would be doing his act in less 
than an hour, was quite uninhabited. The room lacked definition for Bodaken, 
it did not have the character of other showplaces he’d been in. He saw it 
as an ill-lit room whose borders and corners were so plunged in shadow 
that he sometimes felt there were no walls, no ceiling, no alcoves, just 
gateways into other dimensions. He walked through it, past the bar, past 
the row of pinball and video machines, and to the club’s entrance where 
he found the waiter Nadle, a towel over his arm (more insignia than 
instrument), looking out the glass doors at the storm. 

‘*Gets worse instead of better,’’ Nadle said. 

‘*What kind of storm would be better?’’ 

**Your jokes are as bad as Zimm’s.”’ 

**You’re so worldly, Nadle.’’ 

‘You bet. He should get somebody to write material for him, he wouldn’t 
have to work a dump like this.”’ 

‘‘] gather then you approve of his technique.”’ 

‘Gather, what’s that, gather? He’s good, tell you that. He’s tuned into 
the machine, it’s part of him. Sure he’s good, best picmimic in the business.”’ 

‘‘Then you got something, he shouldn’t be working a dump. ‘yy not 
Caesar’s Palace, the Sands, any place bigtime?’’ 

‘“Who knows? Maybe it’s him. Maybe nobody can stand him. I can’t.’’ 

**So what? You only see Zimm at the end of the act.”’ 

**Don’t need to see him. He’s always there. In the projections, know 
what I mean?’’ 

‘*Well, Pll acknowledge that he is modulating the individual impres- 
sions and so in a way it could be said—’’ 

**Could be said, yeah, could be said. Modulating. Listen, no matter 
what kinda clothes he puts on, he’s still Zimm. Same for the projections. 
They’re just his costumes.”’ 

‘‘My experience has been that impressionists don’t usually exhibit that 
much of their own personality in their acts.” 

‘*Don’t they? You say. Maybe so.”’ 
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Nadle turned back to the window. 

‘‘All we need, a flood. Keeps up, we’ll have one. Just our luck, we had 
this place remodeled last month.’’ 

‘*T didn’t realize, couldn’t tell.’’ 

‘‘Don’t get nasty. Nobody comes, maybe | can close up. Crazy. I don’t 
know why anybody’d want to come here anyway just to see a bunch of 
old-time impressions.’’ 

‘You may have something there, Nadle. This’s definitely not a nostal- 
gic age.’ 

‘*Yeah, you got to have a hard edge to an act nowadays. Look what’s 
happening mainline. Look who’s making it in the big places. You got a 
better chance of making a million, you beat up your wife onstage.’’ 

‘“*So long as you do it twice a night.”’ 

‘“Yeah. Wish I was married. I’d do that act.”’ 

‘*T’m married.”’ 

‘“Would you do that act?’’ 

**On certain days.’’ 

*““Certain days, yeah—’’ 

Nadle’s comment was interrupted by the ringing of the housephone. He 
answered it, muttered, handed it to Bodaken, said, ‘‘Strang.’’ This was 
the third time Strang had called today. It turned out to be the longest call 
yet. Strang called him a dumb sonofabitch eight or nine times, a few 
more tallies on the way to ten thousand. Bodaken nodded, while his boss 
told him to get the job over, fly out, don’t waste time if Zimm’s a no-talent, 
trust your own judgment but you better be right you dumb sonofabitch, 
and other pleasantries. Bodaken could tell that Strang thought Zimm might 
be a troublemaker, and Strang didn’t like troublemakers. Unless, of course, 
they were worth a cool million, and Zimm might be. When Bodaken got 
off the phone, he rubbed his ear to see if it had swollen under Strang’s 
attack. 

‘“We got an audience now,’’ Nadle said. ‘‘Our usual lonely customer.”’ 

‘*Zimm calls her the chick.’’ 

‘*She looks molting right now. Came here through the rain without 
even a coat. Jesus, I can’t stand to look at her.’’ 

‘*She’s not attractive?’’ 

‘‘She’s not a bad looker, I just can’t stand to look at her right now. All 
that wet hair all over her face. Her dress sticking to her. I got to get her 
drink. Drink! She’ll nurse one glass of ginger ale through the performance. 
Nurse, hell. She’!l hardly touch it. Yet she’s got to have Canada Dry, can 
you figure it?’’ 

Bodaken walked to the door of the Ginjer Snappe Room. In the dark he 
could not make out any recognizable shapes. 

‘*Can’t see her,’’ he said to Nadle. 

‘*“Who ever can? She’s there, the phantom. Maybe she’s not there. 
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Maybe she’s one of Zimm’s projections. So he can have an audience. 
Pardon me, I’ve got to select the proper vintage of Canada Dry.”’ 

As Nadle walked away, Bodaken noticed how stiffly he kept his arm, as 
if the towel draped over it had to remain parallel to the floor. 


The girl looked as if she had collapsed and died right that minute. A 
cigarette still burned in her right hand, ready to drop out of fingers that 
seemed lifeless. Her head, eyes closed, lay against the upholstered back 
of the chair. A wet spot was forming in the red upholstery. Her left hand 
hung straight down without moving. 

She might be pretty. The black hair was certainly striking, even in its 
bedraggled condition. Her nose had a pleasant slope, the mouth a pleas- 
ant line. Complexion was too white, of course, pasty, but that was to be 
expected in someone who haunted a nightclub room. Her body, whose 
outline was shown quite clearly in the wet clinging pattern dress, was not 
bad. A bit too much hip and thigh but otherwise slim. Given a chance, he 
would sleep with her, if she had a taste for agent’s representatives who 
were overweight and gone to seed. 

Her eyes opened suddenly. The blue of them was vivid in her white 
face. She looked right at him, but she did not see him. He could back 
away, and she would never know he had been there. Instead, he spoke: 

**May I join you?”’ 

‘‘Did I miss the show? The early show? The wouldn’t’ve let me sleep 
through it, would—’’ 

‘‘No, matter of fact, show’s about to start. That’s why I thought I 
might join you. Unless there’s a late rush, we are the entire audience. 
May I sit? Here?’’ 

With her cigarette hand she gestured toward a chair. It was difficult to 
tell whether the gesture meant sit down there or go away creep. He sat in 
the chair quickly, before he could find out that she meant otherwise. She 
stared at the stage, seemed unaware that he had joined her. He was fascinated 
by the cigarette hand. Once it settled again, she showed no intention of 
smoking the cigarette. Would she let it burn down to her fingers? She had 
awakened in fear that she had slept a long time when the burning ciga- 
rette should have clearly told her that she had not. It was quite likely that 
she had forgotten it, that it would bum down to her skin before she 
became aware of it again. Perhaps even then she would not become aware 
of it. Should he politely mention the cigarette? Refer to it obliquely by 
asking her for a light? Take it from her? He might have to spend too 
much time explaining the question and the cigarette might burn her anyway. 

His inner debate reached a conclusion, if not a resolution, when her 
hand traveled slowly to an ashtray and she stubbed out the cigarette. She 
had not looked at it once. 

*“You, uh, you must be quite a fan of Jackie Zimm, miss.”’ 
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‘‘Who?’’ she said after a long silence, and he had to struggle to remem- 
ber what he had said. 

‘‘Jackie Zimm. This act. You watch it regularly. He is responsible for 
the projection-impressions. The picmimickry.”’ 

Another long pause, though she did nod a couple of times. 

‘*Oh. That. I didn’t know his name.”’ 

**You must—well, maybe not. Would you like something to drink?’’ 

‘Ginger ale, please, no ice. Canada Dry.”’ 

Her response this time was immediate, ritualistic. Nadle was already 
approaching the table, carrying the small bottle and uniced glass. He set 
it down in front of the girl, poured some ginger ale into the glass, and 
glanced at Bodaken as if to question his presence at the table. Bodaken 
shrugged, an indefinite but apparently adequate reply. Nadle nodded be- 
fore leaving. 

**‘My name is Bodaken, miss.”’ 

He wished she would at least look at him during her long intervals 
before answering. 

‘*Pleased,’’ she finally said, no pleasure in her voice. 

His turn to pause. 

‘And yours?”’ 

**My what?’’ 

‘Your name?”’ 

**Marcia.”’ 

Some annoyance would at least have given him a message. 

‘*Would you prefer I sat elsewhere, Marcia?’’ 

He had hoped that the direct approach might shake her trancelike state, 
but it did not. 

‘“Whatever,’” she said. 

‘It’s about time for the show. Perhaps we’ll talk again.”’ 

Mention of the show provoked her to shift slightly in her chair. 

‘*Perhaps,”’ she said. 

**So long.”’ 

She offered no farewell. Bodaken took up a position to her right, near 
enough to study her and watch Zimm’s act simultaneously. 


A sharp click came over the loudspeaker system, followed shortly by 
the music recording that preceded Zimm’s act. Since Zimm required no 
musicians and there were no other acts on the bill, no orchestra had been 
booked for the week. In the old days the musicians’ union might have 
made a fuss, but nowadays it was controlled by people too anxious to 
keep their own jobs to make much of a fuss about their out-of-work 
colleagues. These days nightlife meant hustling for dimes, there were 
only a few good gigs available, and they were usually one-nighters to 
play c-w Americana for the current batch of city aristocrats. 
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Bodaken noticed a rustle in the backstage curtains next to the booth 
from which Zimm watched and monitored his impressions through a one- 
way glass. The rustle probably indicated some last-minute adjustment to 
the projection equipment. The record came to its end after skipping a 
large part of the music with an ugly scratch sound. There was a moment 
of quiet as a spotlight slowly searched the stage and magically discovered 
Zimm’s opening projection. 

In a pose of patient waiting, Zimm’s Jack Benny projection held its 
hands prissily together and looked off to the side as if expecting a reaction. 
Bodaken could remember seeing Benny on TV when he was a child. In 
the interim he had seen a few of the comedian’s old films and tapes, all 
of which gave him a pretty good idea of the man’s talents and mannerisms. 
Zimm’s projection-impression of Benny was astonishing. Zimm operat- 
ed his controls superbly to catch so well the stance, the look, the gestures. 
Listening to the precisely correct Benny tones and inflections in this 
projection, Bodaken found it hard to imagine that Zimm was whispering 
the words into a backstage mike in his flat New Yorkese. 

As he watched the figure of Benny walk about the stage and do a 
typical routine, Bodaken was amazed at Zimm’s use of the projection- 
impression technique and at Zimm’s abilities as a picmimic. Critics of the 
process often complained of its fakery. They were forever fond of pointing 
out that there were sufficient visual and sound records extant of the 
performers. One could go to them instead of a phony act that pretended 
they existed again in the form of holographic projections manipulated by 
a skillful technician. It was not art, they said, it was not even show 
business. 

Watching Zimm’s impression of Benny, Bodaken felt anything but cynical. 
No tape or film, no sound recording, could capture the thrilling illusion 
of seeing the performer in three dimensions, moving around a stage, chat- 
ting with an audience. Further, the performance could be brought up to 
date, as Zimm was doing now by having his Benny projection make jokes 
about the storm outside. This projection, if anything, appeared more alive 
than anything from an archive. Perhaps that was why most picmimics 
chose to re-create dead performers. 

Zimm started off his Benny projection in a talk show chatty mood, his 
bemused eyes staring out from behind thick-lensed eyeglasses. Then he 
gradually removed age from the figure, transformed it into the young TV 
series image, the victim of circumstances and his own absurdities. Then, 
younger still, the miser from radio. He finished with the movie version, 
the fortyish semihustler whose ill-conceived plots backfired. Bodaken es- 
pecially enjoyed this manipulation of the performer’s age. What other 
form of mimickry could achieve that? 

Bodaken sat entranced as Zimm proceeded from impression to impression. 
Each one was skilled, magnificently detailed, yet Bodaken had the feel- 
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ing that Zimm was rushing, not spending much time with each individual 
segment, putting in mannerisms that were not quite right, doing lines that 
were unsuitable to the performer. When he had Al Jolson in blackface 
mutter something about doing a little number for all my fellow niggers 
out there, Bodaken knew something was wrong. 

Suddenly he realized that Nadle, holding the ever-present towel at the 
precise angle, was now standing beside him. 

‘‘What’s he up to?’’ Bodaken whispered. 

‘“Who knows? Maybe this’s what I heard about.’’ 

‘*What?”’ 

‘*Zimm flips out, I was told that. Abuses his re-creations.”’ 

“Never heard about it.”’ 

Bodaken returned his attention to the stage. The act seemed routine 
again. Still, each performer that Zimm re-created watched Marcia out of 
the corner of an eye. Bodaken began to feel tense. 

For a moment the stage darkened, then a spotlight came up and the 
Wanda Lake figure stood lethargically, a microphone dangling from her 
hand, looking as if she might drop it at any second. That was the way the 
real Wanda Lake had always started her night club act, with a carefully 
cultivated indifference to the audience. Bodaken had seen her act several 
times during her brief career, and that opening had never failed to excite 
him—or, for that matter, most of the audience. Press releases at the time 
said she was a psychic and could not begin to sing until she felt the desire 
for it emanating from her audience. Every time Bodaken saw her that 
emanation came quickly. Then she would lift the mike to her face in a 
slow sexy movement and begin one of her soft ballads. As the audience’s 
excitement grew, she would switch to upbeat tunes. Usually her penulti- 
mate song was a jazz/rock piece that, in a way, molded her and her audience, 
who joined in on the last choruses, into a unit. She would then finish off 
with a sad ballad, generally the same one, ‘‘My Worrtes Are Over,”’ a 
song that presented a rather complex picture of stoicism. 

Wanda Lake had had a fine voice but a strong part of her success was 
her onstage appearance. Her casually combed red hair and nearly black 
eyes dominated a lovely face. She was a little gaunt, but the way she 
moved her body during an upbeat song, that did not matter. 

Much of the present-day fascination with Wanda Lake derived from the 
mystery of her career, which ended as abruptly as it had begun. She was 
a rarely seen performer. She appeared on TV only a few times, and never 
quite to the explosive effect she had in a concert or night club performance. 
There was no announcement of her retirement. People just gradually real- 
ized that she no longer performed. The usual rumors spread—that she had 
been killed, that she’d committed suicide, that she had been paid off and 
forced into retirement because of a scandal, that she had contracted a 
debilitating disease, that she had gone mad. Gossip magazines explored 
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all the possibilities. A few years later her death was announced without 
explanation. Bodaken had heard that the last anybody had seen of her, 
Wanda Lake was a fat blob of a woman confined to a rest home bed. 

Zimm’s projection of Wanda Lake stood in tableau for a long time. 
Which made sense, since there was virtually no audience to receive ema- 
nations from. Bodaken looked over at Marcia, who was now leaning forward. 
She seemed apprehensive, as if she was afraid that the act would not 
begin, that Wanda Lake would decide there wasn’t enough love in the 
room and stalk off the stage. Marcia seemed to be striving to send out 
enough love to cover for the absent audience. The animation in her nor- 
mally inexpressive face surprised Bodaken. 

Zimm finally started the Wanda Lake number. He had the raising of the 
microphone perfectly timed. He started the song with just the right touch 
of sultriness. Marcia looked almost happy. Zimm brought the first song to 
a finish, then went into an upbeat tune. Bodaken felt sure that he had 
heard Wanda Lake sing the song just like this twenty years ago. No re- 
cording of any kind could recapture the feel of such a superb in-person 
performance. 

Marcia sat up straighter. She looked like a child to whom extra pres- 
ents were being given at a rate too fast to open them. The ending of the 
upbeat song was a smash and Bodaken clapped loudly, without any embar- 
rassment that his was the only applause. Marcia’s eyes were bright with 
joy. The glow from them almost competed with the fire in the eyes of the 
Wanda Lake projection. 

Bodaken expected Zimm to go into another number, perhaps finish off 
the segment with the ‘‘My Worries Are Over’’ trademark number. Instead, 
the projection relaxed and started to roll the handmike contemplatively 
against the front of her chin. 

‘*Darlings,’’ the Wanda Lake said. ‘‘Darlings, I’d like to take time to 
reflect for a moment on the absolutely nonsensical side of this profession. 
Anybody want to hear?’’ 

The figure seemed to look around the room as if it were filled to capacity. 
Bodaken did not remember the original Wanda Lake saying much be- 
tween songs, just patter. He could not even tell if Zimm’s impression of 
her speaking voice was accurate. 

‘‘Y want to hear,’’ whispered Marcia. The whisper startled Bodaken. 

‘““Well, I want to tell you. I want to tell you about rooms where 
cockroaches sit in judgment and, man, if they don’t dig your hustle, your 
act, watch out. I want to tell you about the smell of powder, the feel of 
powder. Any dressing room in these here United States, it’s there, you 
breathe it right away you walk in the door, it’s thick on your skin before 
you’ve applied it. I want to tell you about waiters who have more chutzpah 
than they got brains—’’ 

Bodaken, out of the corner of his eye, saw Nadle’s towel arm drop. 
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‘‘T want to tell you about seedy agents who slip contempt in at the 
bottom of their vocal register.”’ 

Bodaken smiled, not caring the attack was on him. 

‘*But, man, I want to tell you about a business where to be compulsive 
is the index of rational behavior. You didn’t think I could do phrases like 
that, did you? Well, I got numbers that...’’ 

Her voice trailed away and for a moment it looked as if she was not 
going to say any more. Bodaken glanced at Marcia, was surprised to see 
that she had now stood up and come partway around the table. He took a 
few steps toward her, ready to restrain her if she made a rush toward the 
stage. The Wanda Lake projection abruptly started speaking again: 

‘‘T want to tell you about the people who hold the reins, crack the 
whips, run tractors around your soul. I want to tell you about songs they 
say I can’t sing because they might offend America’s heartland. About 
businessmen—about leeches—who see your tits as dollar signs, your ass 
as long-term investment dividends. About politicians who ain’t interested 
in your politics so long as you swing it to the right, then swing it to the 
left. I want to tell you about audiences so like robots they respond only to 
cues, only to nuances that have been previously explained, that applaud 
only to soothe you and not because they are inherently happy or somehow 
elated from your performance—because they get more value out of you if 
they play according to the gratification system. Value, not some kind 
of—kind of what?——-appreciation they feel inside? A genuine sense of 
entertainment? God forbid, a conviction that art had been present? Any- 
body want to hear?’’ 

There was a terrible silence as the Wanda Lake figure scanned the 
empty room, stared at particular empty chairs. Marcia took another step 
toward the stage. Bodaken, without touching her, reached out a hand. 

‘‘Anybody want to hear?’’ 

**T do!’’ Marcia shouted. The projection whirled around. For a moment 
it looked more like Jackie Zimm than Wanda Lake. The anger, at least, 
seemed like his. 

‘*I do!’’ Marcia shouted again. Bodaken grabbed her before she could 
run onto the stage. ‘‘Oh, Jesus God, momma, I do. I do, momma.’’ 

The Wanda Lake looked shocked. Then there was a series of loud 
clicks backstage, behind the one-way glass, and the projection disappeared. 


Bodaken stood in the dressing room doorway, one foot still in the corridor, 
the other just inside the room, for a long time. He watched Zimm work 
with his machinery. The entertainer’s manipulation of his tools seemed 
more energetic now, less the tinkering it had been earlier. Zimm cursed 
and leaned back. Looking up, he noticed Bodaken in the doorway. 

‘*You buying?’’ he said noncommittally. 

‘*Buying you?”’ 
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‘‘Of course me. What am I selling, my good looks?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. I think we might sit down together if the terms look 
right.’’ 

‘Any terms’re right. I accept. You don’t like that.”’ 

“No, frankly, I don’t.”’ 

‘‘Well, commit or not. I don’t care. Just let me know. You want me, 
just put a contract under my nose and give me a pen.”’ 

Zimm looked strange. At first Bodaken could not tell why. Then he 
realized that the man’s hands were still. He had never seen them not 
working. 

**Something happen out there?’’ Bodaken asked, walking a couple of 
steps into the room. Wanda Lake was right about the smell of powder in a 
dressing room, he thought. Wanda Lake was right? What was he thinking? 
Zimm was right. 

**Something like what?’’ 

**Some of your act seemed a little off. In small ways.”’ 

‘*That’s not what you meant. Yeah, it was off. Sometimes it goes off 
like that, something in the system doesn’t cooperate and a movement isn’t 
right, a vocal thing too high or low. Why do you think I’m all the time 
fixing this stuff?’’ 

**Didn’t seem like the system.”’ 

““Okay, it was the operator then. Get off my back, Bodaken. Make 
your deal or get out.’’ 

**Sorry, didn’t mean to trouble you.”’ 

‘“Troubles like you, I don’t need troubles.”’ 

Although his body remained still, Zimm’s head shook just noticeably, 
as if he were holding in anger. 

‘‘What happened to the Wanda Lake number?’’ Bodaken said. 

‘“Went off a bit, like the rest of the act and that’s what happened to the 
Wanda Lake number, end of story.’’ 

‘*Ts that girl Wanda Lake’s daughter?”’ 

Zimm’s hands finally moved. They bobbed up together, splashing the 
air like water. 

‘“Why ask me? Try asking her.”’ 

“raid: ’ 

‘“Yeah? What’d she say?’’ 

**Nothing. I asked her if Wanda Lake was her momma and she didn’t 
reply. She’s back to being a zombie. All she said was ginger ale, Canada 
Dry.”’ 
**Well, man, I wish I could turn her off, like one of my projections.”’ 

Zimm’s left hand fiddled with a dial. Casually, as if searching for a 
radio station. 

‘*Okay, look,’’ Zimm said, ‘*I did a bunch of research on Wanda Lake. 
I do mucho research on everybody I do. About Wanda Lake I know 
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everything there is to know, and there’s nothing there about a daughter. 
Okay, look, I don’t have any clues to husbands, lovers, anything.”’ 

There was a clap of thunder outside. The rain seemed to have let up 
somewhat. 

‘‘Jackie,’” Bodaken said, ‘‘if I’m off base in asking what I’m going to, 
just say so. I know something about psychic phenomena and what happened 
out there tonight looked like possession.”’ 

‘*Possession?”’ 

‘Well, what I wondered is if maybe something like the spirit of Wanda 
Lake had possessed you. I mean, that monologue was definitely odd—’”’ 

‘Stop it, Bodaken, that’s enough. I was not possessed. I was in complete 
command of my faculties such as they are. I am possessed only in the 
sense that I am Wanda Lake when I’m doing her in the act. I’m all of the 
people I do, but only for the duration of the act. I’m a technician, a 
craftsman. Technicians are not vulnerable to possession by spirits. Okay?’’ 

‘*Sure. I believe you. You were in command of your faculties.’’ 

‘‘Somehow when you say it, it comes out against me.”’ 

**] didn’t mean anything.’’ 

‘“Why don’t you go judge somebody else’s floppo act?’’ 

‘*Matter of fact, I'll have to be doing that.’’ 

‘*Do it then.”’ 

“All nght.”’ 

*“Excuse me, gentlemen.’’ Nadle stood in the doorway. His towel was 
slung carelessly over his shoulder. 

‘“What is it, Needle?’’ Zimm said. 

The waiter ignored the mispronunciation. 

**We have to close up. No second show tonight. Sheriff called, says all 
the businesses’l] be shut down for the night.’’ 

Zimm seemed relieved. 

‘‘Okay look,’’ he said, ‘‘I’ll stay here. I got work and there’s a cot and 
food.”’ 

“All right with me,’’ Nadle said. ‘‘I don’t own the joint.’’ 

Zimm returned to his machinery as Bodaken followed Nadle out. In the 
bar he picked up the house phone to call Strang, but was greeted by a 
noisy silence inside the receiver. 

‘*Phone’s out too,’’ Nadle said. ‘‘Forgot to tell you.”’ 

‘“Where’s the nearest phone?’’ 

‘‘Outdoor phone on the corner. Might work.’’ 

Although the rain had diminished, the wind had picked up in velocity. 
As Bodaken approached the kiosk, he noticed that it seemed to wobble on 
its foundation. No matter, he had to get the call to Strang over with, and 
would risk death to do so. The rain beat noisily against the glass sides of 
the kiosk as Bodaken, discovering that the phone did work, had the call 
put through. Strang answered in his usual way, without hellos, just plung- 
ing into conversation. He told Bodaken not to hedge, tell him about the 
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act. Bodaken said he recommended Zimm qualifiedly. Strang went into 
one of his rages, said he was hedging, screamed that only a dumb sonofabitch 
working for him would put qualifications on his recommendation. Bodaken 
tried to explain that Zimm was difficult to get along with and might make 
too many waves if they signed him on. Strang said only a dumb sonofabitch 
would make that objection, especially if the property represented big profits. 
The kiosk swayed in the heavy wind and Bodaken thought for a moment 
that it was about to fall over, but it righted itself. Strang asked if he was 
still there and called him a dumb sonofabitch again. Bodaken decided that 
was the ten thousandth time, and told Strang he was quitting. Strang said 
he could quit if he wanted to but be back in the office on Tuesday. Bodaken 
said Strang didn’t understand, he really meant it, he was really quitting. 
Strang said sure and hung up abruptly. Bodaken tried to explain again, 
this time to the telephone, that he really meant it. The telephone seemed 
about to contradict him, then to think better of it. 

Bodaken made his way back to the club through sheets of rain. He 
hoped to catch Nadle before he left, especially since he’d just realized 
he’d forgotten where his hotel was located. The door to the club was 
unlocked. He bypassed the main areas and went directly to Zimm’s dress- 
ing room. Zimm was not there, nor was his projection equipment. There 
were voices in the distance. Bodaken’s stomach tightened. Making his 
way to the backstage area, he found Zimm at the controls of the machine. 
In the backstage shadows, Zimm’s hands seemed blurry as they raced 
between dials and levers. The little lights on the control board flashed in 
varying patterns. Bodaken stood next to Zimm, who at the moment was 
not speaking. He was listening to sounds coming over earphones. His 
eyes were glazed in concentration and he did not see Bodaken. He looked 
instead out the one-way glass panel that gave him a view of the perform- 
ing area and the audience. Suddenly he leaned down and whispered into 
his mike. 

The voice was still Zimm’s flat New Yorkese, but the inflections were 
recognizably Wanda Lake. Reluctantly, Bodaken looked over Zimm’s shoul- 
der at the audience area. He could see the lovely arched back of the 
Wanda Lake figure, the red hair cascading down over her narrow shoulders. 
She was leaning forward toward Marcia, who was now quite animated and 
speaking fast. He could not hear what she said. 

‘“That may be true, Marcia,’’ Zimm said into the microphone. ‘‘But 
it’s also, like we say, showbiz.”’ 

Bodaken tiptoed away from Zimm, worked his way to the side entrance 
of the Ginjer Snappe Room. He opened the door carefully, immediately 
heard Marcia’s voice. He edged closer to her. As he approached, the 
Wanda Lake projection said: 

‘*] died? I guess I died. You know where I died? Onstage. Anything 
after that, I can’t tell you.’’ 

‘*They never let me see you,’’ Marcia said. ‘‘Never. I ran away, almost 
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made it, but they caught me. I would’ve found your room. Climbed trellises, 
whatever.”’ 

‘*That would’ve been good, fine. I wanted you there.’’ 

‘*T know. I could feel it. Like as if you were calling to me.’’ 

‘*l was. I just didn’t—”’ 

The Wanda Lake projection stopped talking, raised a hand to her forehead, 
shielded her eyes. She seemed ready to cry. Bodaken found the gesture 
intriguing. Even in her saddest ballads, Wanda Lake had never faked a 
tear. The emotions she put into songs were all honest and never faked, it 
was part of her legend. If they were faked, they were done so well they 
had no correspondence to conventional show business techniques. 

‘It’s okay, momma,’’ Marcia'said. 

‘*No, it ain’t. It’s—’’ 

**Take it easy. I’11—’’ 

‘‘My own mother, she was not distinct for me, Marcia, she was—’’ 

‘No, stop. Things are okay now, we can—you ve got to tell me—God, I 
don’t know what to do, I’ve got so many things to—’’ 

‘‘Are you really Wanda Lake’s daughter,’’ Bodaken said. The question 
surprised him, he had not known he was going to speak. 

The Wanda Lake appeared angry. It was a fierce Jackie Zimm kind of 
anger. Marcia seemed ready to fold up, but she said: 

‘*What’s it to you?”’ 

**Sorry I asked. I shouldn’t interfere. But I’m afraid.”’ 

‘‘You’re afraid?’’ the Wanda Lake said. ‘‘Of what?’’ 

‘‘I’m afraid of what happens when Marcia finds out this is not real,’’ 
Bodaken said. 

**You bastard!’’ the Wanda Lake said. 

But Marcia laughed. A happy laugh, genuine amusement. 

‘‘Go away,’” she said. ‘‘Everything’s okay here. You don’t have to 
worry about what’s real. Maybe I’m not real. You ever heard of Wanda 
Lake having a daughter?’’ 

“‘No, well, matter of fact—’’ \ 

**Maybe I’m faking. Maybe I’m not Marcia. Go away, we don’t need 
you.”’ 

Still smiling, Marcia approached the stage. Her hand reached for the 
hand of the Wanda Lake figure. It passed through the outstretched hand 
once, then reversed the movement and passed through it again. Looking 
away, Bodaken could see Nadle standing across the way in the shadows. 
Perhaps leaning against a wall, perhaps not. He could not make out the 
expression on the waiter’s face. 

‘*You’re still here,’’ Marcia said, pleasantly. 

‘“Of course I'll go away,’’ Bodaken said softly. He started to go, then 
turned back toward the stage, for a moment could not decide whether to 
address the Wanda Lake projection or the one-way panel behind which 
Zimm sat. He finally looked off to the side and talked to neither. 
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‘‘Hey, Zimm,”’ he said and did not wait for a response. ‘‘I talked to 
Strang. He’s gonna take you on. You'll get contracts in the mail.’’ 

The Wanda Lake figure looked over her shoulder and spoke toward the 
panel. 

‘Don’t sign them, the contracts, darling. No reason to turn whore just 
for him, just for Bodaken. Or Strang.”’ 

The figure looked back at Bodaken. 

‘‘No reason to be a whore like this dumb sonofabitch.”’ 

He inflected sonofabitch just like Strang did. Bodaken chose not to 
comment on that, but said instead: 

*“‘No more whoring for me. I quit Strang. I’m on my—’’ 

**Quit?’’ the Wanda Lake said. “‘No, you didn’t. I don’t believe you. 
You don’t mean it, darling.”’ 

‘*“No, I do. I really mean it.”’ 

The Wanda Lake projection laughed. Marcia joined in happily. 

**Really,’’ Bodaken said. ‘‘Really.”’ 

The last really came out weakly. Marcia and the Wanda Lake kept on 
laughing. Nadie had turned away, as if to hide laughter. Bodaken turned 
and made his way through the Ginjer Snappe Room and out the entrance 
as fast as he could walk. He stopped at the front door, hesitated as he saw 
that the rain was coming down hard again. Behind him, he heard some 
scratchy music begin, and the voice of Wanda Lake singing her trade- 
mark song, ‘“‘My Worries Are Over.’’ She sang about having faced ali her 
problems, having no more problems to conquer. Bodaken suddenly real- 
ized how much he hated the song, had always hated it. 


* Chambers of Memory * 
Gordon Eklund 


Hailed on the basis of his first published stories as a writer poten- 
tially as important to the field as Roger Zelazny (then and now 
regarded as something of a phenomenon), Gordon Eklund has ful- 
filled his early promise while pursuing a calm and steady course 
all his own. Such stories as ‘‘White Summer in Memphis,’’ 
‘“‘Grasshopper Time,’’ ‘‘Vermeer’s Window,’’ ‘‘Pain and Glory,’’ 
‘‘Revisions,’’ and ‘‘If the Stars Are God’’ (with Gregory Benford) 
demonstrate both the variety and the high-level craftsmanship of 
his approaches to the short sf narrative. Notable among his novels 
are Eclipse of Dawn, Beyond the Resurrection, All Times Possible, 
and the more recent Cosmic Fusion, which Eklund describes as ‘‘a 
300,000-word comic novel about sex and death and science fiction.’’ 
‘‘Chambers of Memory,’’ appearing here for the first time, exam- 
ines anew the relationship between free will and predestination— 
the subject, yes, of so many hackneyed theological debates—but in 
a compelling format that reawakens our interest. There is some- 
thing of the Sufi teaching parable in this unusual story and a great 
deal of that patented Eklund savvy about life and our manifold 
options for living it. 
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a 


When early in the twenty-first century Bob Sweeney earned a good sum 
of money from his first novel, Chambers of Memory, he understood it 
was a freakish happenstance. The novel was the tender semi-autobiographical 
account of a sensitive black youth emerging into manhood in rural Wash- 
ington state. Nothing dramatic occurred in the book till very near the end 
when a long dormant volcano erupted, a symbolic happening. Still, a film 
producer in Las Vegas bought rights to the story. The producer owned a 
process which, using computer graphics and laser holograms, did away 
with the necessity of sets and actors. A version of Chambers of Memory— 
retitled Volcano!—was produced and became an enormous hit. Sweeney 
received a portion of the profits. He bought a house on the eastern shore 
of Lake Washington near Seattle and also a car that did not have to be 
driven. The operator tapped keys and the car went where directed. Sweeney 
still had money left over. He was twenty-seven years old. 


2 


Bob Sweeney’s closest friend was a man named Charlie Ross, a comedian, 
who despised things as presently constituted in the U.S.A. It was Ross 
who told Sweeney about the Time Masters. They’re renegade physicists, 
Ross said one drizzly night in a bar in Tacoma. Sweeney and Ross were 
the only people in the place who spoke English. Charlie Ross’s sense of 
humor often ranged into absurd realms. He took daring risks in his life, 
poised carelessly on the brink liked a dazed, vertiginous aerialist. The 
Time Masters, Ross went on, were young scientists—physicists—who 
had recently made a discovery in a research facility in Idaho. The govern- 
ment had demanded all data relating to the discovery but the scientists 
had refused and gone underground. They remembered the atomic bomb 
and what came later and believed it was time to draw a line in the dust. 
What the scientists had discovered, Ross revealed, was a means of travel- 
ing into the future. Sweeney didn’t believe a word Ross was saying but 
decided to play along, anticipating the inevitable punchline. Ross shoved 
a scrap of paper across the tabletop. On it was written an address in New 
Orleans. That’s where you can find the Time Masters, he told Sweeney. 
The deal is they’ll obtain one item for you from the future. You have to 
specify exactly what it is and where and when they can obtain it. Also, it 
has to be a common object, something that won’t be missed. The price 
was steep. The figure Ross quoted was nearly all the money Sweeney had 
left in the world. Why tell me about this? asked Sweeney. Well, said 
Ross, because I admire the shit out of these Time Masters. What they’ re 
doing is beautiful and rare, like a cobra with a conscience. You’ve got 
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money. They haven’t. If the government catches them, it’ll kill them. So 
go to New Orleans and cut a deal. Sweeney remained skeptical. If it was 
such a good thing, he wondered, why hadn’t Ross taken advantage of it 
himself? Ross put on the cool sly grin that was intended to make him 
seem lovable. Now who says J haven’t? he asked. 


3 


The address in New Orleans was a cheap hotel in the worst part of the 
city. As Bob Sweeney crossed the lobby two whores sauntered past jerking 
at minuscule skirts. The room he wanted was on the fifth floor. Two men 
and a woman sat on the edge of a bare mattress. Sweeney handed them an 
envelope filled with cash. Okay, said the woman after counting it, now 
what is it you want? Sweeney told the Time Masters he wanted a book. 
He said to look for it a hundred years from the current date. The woman 
asked for the title of the book and the name of the author. Sweeney 
admitted he didn’t know the author. The title would be something like 
Sweeney: His Life and Times or Sweeney: Portrait of the Artist. It’s my 
biography, he explained. One of the men said they couldn’t obtain the 
book if it wasn’t a common object. That’s all right, said Sweeney, be- 
cause if it’s not common, ut’s not worth having. 


4 


A week later Sweeney returned to the hotel. Only the female Time Master 
was present. She lay on top of the mattress in a white bra and panties. 
She nodded at a desk. Her face was as slack as a junkie’s. The book was 
on the desktop. The photograph on the front showed a middle-aged man 
with thinning hair. Sweeney recognized himself as he might look in two 
decades. The title was Sweeney: Genius and Man. The author was Stanley 
B. Schwinn. Before leaving, Sweeney asked the female Time Master if 
she was going to be all right. He figured it was an aftereffect of the time 
travel. It must drain a person of all energy. 


2 


— 


Sweeney: Genius and Man ran 1,172 pages. There was a detailed index 
but no photographs. Sweeney read the first 210 pages on the plane to 
Seattle. He reached the point where his first novel, Chambers of Memory, 
earned a lot of money. He skimmed through the next several pages. There 
was nothing about the Time Masters or his trip to New Orleans. Instead, 
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the biographer—Stanley B. Schwinn—speculated that Sweeney had 
squandered his money on ‘‘dissolute living.’’ That made Sweeney laugh. 
When he arrived home he read the rest of the book. It took a day and 
most of an evening. Then he went out and got drunk. He brought home a 
woman with blonde crewcut hair. In the morning he decided okay, Stanley 
B. Schwinn, that’s enough dissolute living. But he went out again. He 
drank and screwed around. He knew he ought to be writing his second 
novel, Fade to Black, a significant speculative work concerning the possi- 
ble alternate futures of the black race in America. Schwinn’s synopsis 
covered twenty-two pages. There was considerable analysis of character 
and symbol. Sweeney sat down and made himself write the book. With 
Schwinn’s help it took eight weeks. Sweeney knew he wasn’t supposed to 
finish for another six months. He put the manuscript aside and waited 
before mailing it. Sometimes he thought about reworking certain sections 
Schwinn described as weak. But what difference could it make? If they 
were weak, they were weak. He couldn’t alter that. The book earned 
almost no money. Stanley B. Schwinn would later call it Sweeney’s most 
profound achievement. 


6 


Bob Sweeney was supposed to marry a woman named Mary Kastenmeyer. 
He met her in the real estate office where he’d gone to sell his house to 
raise quick money. There were only two women in the place. The first he 
approached—the more attractive—wasn’t her. He never did get to like the 
honking tone of Mary’s voice or the way the flabby pink skin under her 
chin contracted when she became sexually excited. The marriage lasted 
five years. 


Z 


Bob Sweeney’s third novel, When Shadows Fall, was a product of this 
period. It was a densely plotted historical saga set during the reconstruc- 
tion era. When Shadows Fall would make Sweeney both famous and rich. 
It was an easy book to write even though he had to spend years in the 
apparent effort. With Schwinn’s biography open in front of him Sweeney 
just scribbled away. The day before he mailed the manuscript Mary 
Kastenmeyer finally packed up and left. She and Sweeney had had both 
their children by then, a boy, Charles, and a girl, Catherine. Charles was 
struck by a hit-and-run driver in the winding street behind Sweeney’s 
house and killed. Sweeney was alone inside at the time, supposedly at 
work on When Shadows Fall. When he went out to find his son Sweeney 
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fell on his face on the pavement and made an effort to cry. Tears wouldn’t 
come. The anticipation of knowing what was going to happen and exactly 
when had drained him of all spontaneous feeling. 


8 


Charlie Ross was moving up in the world. Sweeney had seen him on 
television many times and he was always very funny. It was Ross who 
introduced Sweeney to the actress Carla Wilson, whose naked skin was 
like black satin to the touch. She and Sweeney spent a lot of time together 
making love. Sweeney dreaded the day he would have to tell Carla he 
didn’t want to see her any more. I thought we were in love, she said in 
surprise. Sweeney couldn’t even devise a tactful excuse. He did love Carla 
and wanted to spend the rest of his life with her. If only that asshole 
Schwinn had bothered to find out the truth, Sweeney thought. Carla Wilson 
went off to Japan to do a film. Sweeney never saw her again. 


2 


After the success of When Shadows Fall, Bob Sweeney didn’t have to 
publish a fourth novel for years. Schwinn would later assert that Sweeney 
had been working on it the whole time, but Sweeney fooled him by jot- 
ting down a quick first chapter, slyly dating it, and then doing nothing 
more. There was also another marriage around this time. Sweeney liked 
his second wife well enough but one night had to strike her in the face 
and break her jaw. The police came. Schwinn—in his obsession with 
detail—quoted verbatim from the arrest report, causing Sweeney to call 
one officer by name before he introduced himself. Fortunately, with the 
blood and the screaming, no one noticed the discrepancy. 


10 


Bob Sweeney met Charlie Ross at a French restaurant in Bellevue. Ross 
was now even more famous than Sweeney and possibly richer. He had 
several times performed at the White House. Sweeney expected to find a 
man eaten alive by his own internal compromises but Ross appeared se- 
rene enough. Later, over drinks, Sweeney asked about the Time Masters. 
It was the first time he had ever broached the subject. Ross said they 
were dead. Some government agents had caught up with them about two 
weeks after Sweeney’s visit to New Orleans. Shots were fired and one of 
the Time Masters was killed. The others—when they refused to divulge 
what they knew—were tortured to death. So now nobody knows the se- 
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cret of how to travel to the future, said Charlie Ross, but maybe it’s better 
that way. Sweeney asked if Ross had told his good friend the president 
about this. His own bitterness startled him; it seemed out of proportion to 
the facts. All I tell the president, said Ross with a leer, is how awfully 
sweet his little daughter looks down on her knees with a mouth full of my 
cock. He just laughs, though, added Ross. The president thinks I’m a 
funny fellow—his house comedian. Maybe he’s night. But I’m also a 
mean nasty black termite who comes crawling into your house late at 
night and nibbles it down to the ground while you’re sleeping and dreaming 
and when you wake up in the morning it’s all gone and you’re laying out 
there with your bare white ass pointed straight up at the sun. 


Het 


Bob Sweeney’s fourth novel, Transient Affairs, was a comedy of manners 
set in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. The gimmick was 
that it concerned the efforts of the various nations of black Africa to 
divide the European continent into separate colonies. There was an ugly 
dispute over who got Germany. The Prince of Madagascar eventually 
won the prize and launched an immediate policy of mass extermination. 
The book was designed to make people laugh. A few may have—some- 
where—but the official papers condemned the book as both lewd and 
seditious. Sweeney countered with a public announcement forswearing 
any future involvement with politics. He further stated that he would soon 
be leaving the U.S.A. on a worldwide quest for personal spiritual enlight- 
enment and did not expect to return until after finding the answers to 
those questions most disturbing his soul. Can you please share some of 
these questions with our viewers? inquired a trim blonde TV reporter. 
When I find the answers, said Sweeney, then I’ll worry about the questions. 
It was this quotation that Stanley B. Schwinn would later use as a frontpiece 
to his biography. 


12 


Bob Sweeney visited many places he had never been before: Saigon, 
Benares, Khartoum, Nairobi. Filthy places, he discovered, reeking of stench 
and agony. He leamed nothing of course. Having read Schwinn’s biography, 
he already knew all the answers he would ever find. Eventually Sweeney’s 
quest took him to a suburb of Cairo where he met a Swiss Anabaptist 
with a cleft palate who revealed that the sole meaning of life lay in the 
quest for the meaning of life. As an insight it was as good as any, better 
than most, and Sweeney was relieved to be able to go home. Once there, 
inspired by his Anabaptist revelation—or so Schwinn would later assert— 
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Sweeney produced his fifth novel, Seeking Revelation. The book was a 
great success. It again became permissible to read Sweeney’s work— 
excluding the condemned Transient Affairs—and he even received a for- 
mal invitation for lunch at the White House. Schwinn, who adored Seeking 
Revelation, would compare it favorably to the best work of Herman Hesse. 
Sweeney, who loathed the book, thought it was simple-minded and glib. 
Charlie Ross sent him a telegram after publication. Welcome to the house 
of the black termite, it read. 


13 


The months spent on his spiritual quest allowed Sweeney to conduct an 
experiment. Since he hadn't thought it wise to carry the Schwinn biogra- 
phy into such decadent corners of the world, he had left it behind in a 
safe deposit box. The high points of the trip—his specific itinerary, the 
various religious personages consulted—were easily enough recalled, but 
the trivial details, the sort of obscure ephemera Schwinn seemed impelled 
to record, often escaped him. As a consequence Sweeney found it neces- 
sary to wing large chunks of his life, composing moments largely by ear, 
improvising from whole cloth. As soon as he reached home he reclaimed 
the book and read carefully, relieved at first to discover that it was all 
there—every last detail down to and including the contents of a lunch 
consumed while visiting a secret Buddhist temple in the sewers of Moscow. 
After a while, though, Sweeney got angry. He slammed the book shut and 
hurled it across the room. Motherfucker! he thought. Who does this Schwinn 
think he is? Mister infallible? Mister goddamn God? Why doesn’t he ever 
slip, fumble, commit a human error? Sweeney was so enraged he could 
hardly see straight. Then he got to thinking. What if Schwinn hadn’t been 
right? What if, upon arriving home, Sweeney had discovered significant 
inaccuracies in the book? Whose fault would that have been? Schwinn’s? 
Or his own? The book was just a book, after all, ink and paper, while his 
life was his life. Which had come first? Life or book? Life, of course— 
his life—so how could he err while living it? Then he had an interesting 
thought. Suppose he made an effort—a deliberate and conscious effort— 
to do one thing—commit one act—in total and direct contradiction of 
what the book insisted was true? In three months he was supposed to 
attend a party with Charlie Ross and there meet the one true love of his 
life. Suppose instead—that particular evening—he just stayed home? What 
then? In truth, realized Sweeney, he could do anything he pleased. The 
possibilities, as they loomed before him like stars shining in a cloudless 
sky, seemed infinite. 
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14 


Schwinn was in error. The woman Bob Sweeney met at the party—a poet 
named Lyda Vashon—was not the love of his life. Although Sweeney and 
Lyda spent many hours together—thus confusing Schwinn—they mostly 
just talked as friends, discussing literature and the black experience and 
the new, sharp political comedy of Charlie Ross. It was also to Lyda 
Vashon that Sweeney showed the Schwinn biography. She peered curiously 
at the jacket photograph, flipped through the text, read a portion here, a 
portion there, then laughed. Good gag, she told him. It’s not a gag, 
Sweeney insisted. He was tempted to show Lyda the pages where she 
herself entered the story but was concerned, if she saw the stuff about 
being the love of his life, she might get the wrong impression. Okay, she 
said, tossing the book aside, so what if it is real? What’s the big deal? 
Sweeney explained the essence of the deal, how the book contained the 
story of his life, how he’d had it now for many years, how it had never 
been wrong. Lyda thought for a minute, then shook her head. If it was 
me, she said, you know what I'd do with a book like that? I’d light a fire 
and burn it. I know one thing for certain—I’d never let it boss me around. 
If the book is teal and says you did one thing and instead you do some- 
thing else, then it ought to be the book that changes, not you. Books 
can’t change, Sweeney said. Besides, you’re missing my point. It’s never 
been wrong—not once. It’s my biography—the story of my life—right up 
until I die. Burn it, Lyda said. She reached inside her Pees a Here, 
I'll loan you the match. 


15 


When Sweeney found out that Charlie Ross was in town, he called him at 
his hotel and invited him over. It’s something important, he said. When 
Charlie Ross arrived Sweeney asked him to intercede with Lyda Vashon 
and explain how Sweeney couldn't see her again. Tell her I’m hung up 
with an important new project or else tell her I’m suffering from a strange 
new disease, but just be sure to tell her to forget me. Ross didn’t argue or 
protest or ask questions. He said he’d call Lyda when he got back to his 
hotel. He seemed anxious, distracted, glum. Sweeney was aware that 
Ross had Jately come under attack from government sources. One official 
paper had labeled him a ‘‘deviant.’’ The problem lay with his current act. 
It had become barbed, pointed. People who had once laughed weren't 
laughing anymore. Ross confided that he hadn’t been invited to the White 
House in a long while. He said the government knew about his political 
activities—even his support for the Time Masters. They think I’m a radi- 
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cal revolutionary, he said. The fuckers are right too. He slammed his fist 
against his knee. You bet your ass they’re right. 


16 


Bob Sweeney tried to warn Charlie Ross that if he kept going the way he 
was, he was going to wind up dead in a gutter some night. Ross intermupted. I 
guess my problem is that I’m too fucking proud to turn out something 
like Seeking Revelation to cover my ass. Sweeney tried not to be offended. 
Thanks to Stanley B. Schwinn he had pretty much known it would hap- 
pen this way, but there was one thing he had to find out before Ross went 
away. Look, he said, you mentioned the Time Masters and we’ve never 
really talked about that. I remember when you first told me about them 
you hinted you’d made a purchase yourself. Okay, so I’m curious. What 
was it? A perpetual motion machine? The secret of eternal life? What? 
Ross was laughing. It was nothing like that, he said. It was a book. A 
book! Sweeney couldn’t believe his ears. What book? he asked breathlessly. 
Ross said it was an almanac for the year two centuries from the current 
date. Sweeney’s hands were shaking with excitement. Let me see it, he 
said. Actually, said Ross, grinning, if you can find it you can have it. I 
lost it. In a cab. On the way to the airport in New Orleans. I never even 
looked at the thing and then I went off and left it on the seat. Well, what 
the fuck. I never really believed in that time travel shit anyway. It always 
sounded like a lot of black-magic-mumbo-jumbo to me. I just wanted to 
help some decent people who felt the same way I did about this crazy 
screwed-up country. It was probably all bullshit anyway. 


17 


Later that night five unknown men attacked Charlie Ross in front of his 
hotel and left him dead in the gutter. Sweeney had hoped Ross would 
have time to contact Lyda Vashon, but when Lyda phoned the following 
day she said nothing about hearing from Ross. She was crying. Sweeney 
told her he was also broken up by the murder of his friend. He said he 
now intended to write a new book all about Charlie Ross, about the real 
man behind the fagade of comedy. He added that he’d probably be too 
busy to see her for a long while. There was a pause. Then Lyda said she 
guessed she understood. Give my best to Stanley B. Schwinn, she said. 
Sweeney told her the book had been a gag. Charlie Ross had it made up 
_ for me on my last birthday, he said. Well, you almost fooled me, she 
said. 
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18 


One afternoon there was a knock at the door, and when Sweeney went to 
answer it, the man on the porch introduced himself as Stanley B. Schwinn. 
Schwinn was fresh out of graduate school and fervently believed that 
Sweeney was the most profound American novelist of his generation. He 
wished to interview him for the first issue of a small literary magazine he 
was Starting. Sweeney invited him inside. For ten minutes Schwinn spoke 
of his admiration for Sweeney and his work. Schwinn had pink eyes and 
big teeth. His lips were large and moist. Sweeney threw his glass at 
Schwinn. Then he came up out of his chair, caught Schwinn by the collar, 
and ran him at the door. He banged his head against the wood, drew 
back, kicked open the door, and threw Schwinn outside. Wnite that, you 
drippy little prick! he shouted. 


19 


Bob Sweeney came up with an idea. He knew he was going to die soon 
from cancer and leave his sixth and final novel—the one about Charlie 
Ross—Black Termite—unfinished. His idea was that since he knew how 
everything in the book went he could write the surviving portion faster 
than he was supposed to and thus have time to complete the entire novel. 
So he set to work. Words flowed from Sweeney’s pen in bursts of creative 
heat. He stayed up nights and wrote every day. He was determined to 
finish the book before he died. Sweeney wrote and wrote and wrote. 
When he reached the point where—according to Schwinn—Black Termite 
broke off, he stopped and looked down at the sheet of paper under his 
hand and felt the bottom fall out of his gut. He wanted to go on but 
couldn’t. He didn’t have the first vague notion of what came next. All 
day Sweeney sat and stared at the paper. When night came he rose to his 
feet, took the half-written manuscript, and put it away in a closet. He 
never bothered to Jook at it again. 


20 


In the concluding month of his life Bob Sweeney started to write again. 
He got a copy of his first novel, Chambers of Memory, and propped it 
open on the desk in front of him. Then he sat down and, laboriously, 
word by word, copied the text. Sweeney understood that he barely had 
time to complete the book but the work went smoothly and well and he 
experienced an exhilaration he had last known ages before. As he wrote, 
Sweeney pictured in his mind the image of a man sitting in a chair in a 
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garden. For many years this same man has sat in this same chair in this 
same garden because once somebody—presumably a physician—assured 
him he could never walk again. The man grows old until one afternoon, 
with death near and nothing else to do, he rises to his feet in a graceful 
motion and takes a lurching step. After that it is simple. The man takes 
another step—and another. He crosses the width of the garden, opens an 
iron gate, and steps through. Beyond lies a bustling city street. As the 
man proceeds, he nods to those he passes and bids them a good day. 
There is no problem with any of this. It is as easy as making a fist out of 
a hand. The man realizes he could have done the same thing any time. 


* Painwise In Yucatan (or 
How to Have An Absolutely 
Hilarious Heart Attack) * 


James Tiptree, Jr. 


Although the following piece appeared originally in the April, 1976, 
issue of Jeffrey Smith’s fanzine Khatru, it is an informal essay of 
indisputable professional quality and deserves a wider audience 
than it has enjoyed to date. An essay? In an anthology of modern 
speculative fiction? Well, yes. James Tiptree, Jr., of course, is in 
reality Alice Sheldon; and her unique, almost obsessive handling 
of the theme of human contact with the uncompromisingly alien 
made ‘‘Tiptree’’ one of the most arresting new writers of the late 
1960s and early 1970s. In ‘‘Painwise in Yucatdan’’ (which last- 
named Mexican territory figures as a pivotal locale in many of the 
author's colorful shorter works), she confronts this same theme as 
a relatively well-to-do Westerner in a relatively unspoiled, and so 
less than luxurious, outpost of the Third World. This experience 
she records with the spunk and verve of the inveterate sf writer. 
(Yes.) Notice, too, the careful way in which ‘‘Tiptree’’ remains 
true to the ostensible gender of her pen name without once denying 
her own. 


a51 
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One beautiful moonlit night when soft clouds chased their shadows over 
the balmy Caribbean and iguanas rustled in the coco palms, something 
went wrong with my heart. 

This was not its fault, as will appear below; for some days I had had a 
high fever and found myself unable to hold down food or water and 
ultimately unable to breathe. 

At this point a gringo friend alerted the coco-ranch owner, who had a 
small plane parked on a rough strip some miles away and a brother-in-law 
who is a Mexicana pilot with an instrument license. So, by some process 
which was never very clear to me, I found myself bundled in a truck, and 
subsequently we all set sail through the moonlight night across the Yucatan 
Channel to the island of Cozumel. Mexicans are particularly wonderful at 
organizing eleventh-hour rescue missions, which always save everything 
except when they don’t. In this case, it all worked great. 

It was very beautiful, the flight. Between gasps I verified that blind 
flying is indeed tricky. While we were in one cloud I became positive that 
we were banking 180 degrees and about to turn upside-down. Fortunately, 
the pilot was flying by his instruments rather than my hunches. We came 
out of the cloud true and level and proceeded to sit down on the huge 
blue-lit Cozumel International Airport at midnight. The tower was sup- 
posed to be closed, but somebody—perhaps the janitor—had been per- 
suaded to turn the lights on. 

At one o’clock we found the Clinico National open for business; | 
recall chiefly the continuous barking of three small invisible dogs. The 
doctor was out on housecalls, it being better to have an emergency at 
1:00 A.M. in tropical countries than at 1:00 p.M., when everybody disappears. 
Presently he arrived—Doctor Negron, a three-foot fashion-plate with musta- 
chios and a sharp white suit over a beautiful embroidered shirt. He had a 
fine old-fashioned authoritative manner. I got my lanky self onto a table 
for pregnant midgets, and experienced something you don’t find in the 
U.S.A.—the extraordinary diagnostic skills of a good doctor with almost 
no instruments. He touched with firm listening hands, looked intently for 
unknown signs, asked strange questions. Under his hands I realized how 
great the old skills of Galen and Ostler must have been; here they had 
never died. It was impressive. 

Above the incessant barking, he told my fmends what was wrong. I 
had, it seems, a typhoid-type salmonella infection, I had pneumonia, and 
I was in congestive heart-failure due to severe dehydration, the heart not 
being adapted to pump a thin trickle of sludge. Beyond that, I had a 
peculiar murmur and total arrhythmia of unknown origin—and that is all 
I’m going to say about my illness, because I want to tell you a couple of 
things that may be useful to you if you happen to get sick in a foreign 
land. 
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The first you know already: HAVE A FRIEND. A devoted friend who speaks 
the language. This point will get even clearer as we go on. 

Now for the hospital and the next lesson: Bring your own drugs. ‘The 
hospital may have none. So, with me playing the role of Frankenstein’s 
monster before animation, we taxied about the darkened town collecting 
bottles of I.V. fluids, syringes of antibiotic, flasks of electrolytes, heart 
stimulants, etc. (Could I have done that alone? Don’t laugh.) 

And then we arrived at The Hospital. The new, beautiful beautiful hospital, 
an architectural delight of glass and tropical plantings, quietly but swiftly 
corroding in the salty air. The director met us, a young, fuzzy-chinned 
man, not one of your handsome Latinos but the charming type with sad, 
gay, all-knowing orangutan eyes. 

He led us, laden with bottles and boxes, down great glassy moonlit 
corridors. We passed an impressive toilet and turned suddenly into a small 
concrete cubicle with a green terrazzo floor that was a work of art, inlaid 
with sliced pink conch shells: The Private Room. (There were two.). The 
Private Room was about eight foot by eight foot, mostly filled with one 
rusting bed and one enormous baby-cot stuffed with plastic pillows show- 
ing dressed-up pigs and chipmunks. One bare light bulb shone on the foot 
of the bed. I tottered to the lovely window: Air! But alas, the windows do 
not open; it would spoil the architectural effect. Somewhere a fan creaked, 
bringing in stale corridor miasmas. 

I collapsed on the bed, and the director and the night nurse went to 
work on what became Known as the great vein game. (The problem was 
that while I pride myself on having as many veins as anybody, they are all 
too crooked to put needles in; over the next three days it became very 
exciting to hunt for a new one when the I.V. needle fell out.) The night 
nurse was a Severe, stylish young lady called Rosario, who wore a white 
turban on her head, in increasingly chic folds as the night wore on. By 
morning she had added gold glasses and looked like something out of a 
Bonwit Teller ad. But she was all brains and heart. 

Rosario and Doctor José took turns puncturing me until they hit one 
that hurt like hell but worked. Then my friends left, Rosario showed me 
the call-bell, which didn’t work, turned off the light bulb, and left too. 

As the door closed, the most appalling noise I have ever heard broke 
loose and grew in volume until the beds rattled. It was the yelling of 
infants, about ten feet away, amplified to madness by the great glassy 
walls. It became apparent that I was in the only functioning ward, the one 
for maternities and sick babies, of which there are, alas, too many by far. 

Now, an occasional infant cry is bearable, but this was not occasional; 
it lasted, that first time, twelve hours. And it was not ordinary; I quickly 
identified the leader as an infant vocal genius. Never do J expect to hear 
again such crescendo rage, such pure peals of aggression, varied with 
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eerie train-whistle hoots, crow-chuckles, the yelps of slaughtered swine, 
the ravings of total paranoia. As the hours wore on I comforted myself 
with this; at least I was being subjected to what must be near the best of 
its kind. (I afterwards discovered that the poor little devil had had a her- 
nia operation and was, like me, on intravenous support. But unlike me he 
didn’t appreciate it. By the third day, when they let him off the needle, his 
version of the affair must have been, Jesus, I had to yell like hell to get 
them to stop that; terrible job, almost didn’t make it.) 

Now, I’m not going to bore you with a play-by-play account, but only 
give you a few items from my blood-soaked notebook that might be of 
use to you someday. 

First, the thing to remember is that hospitals in small foreign towns are 
for treating your disease, not for frivolous purposes like keeping you 
clean, comfortable, or even fed. For instance: 

There is no food. As in jails, your family or friends are expected to 
feed you. This is hard on the nurses and doctors, too: they go downtown 
for long lunches. As one doctor sighed to me, “*We have a kitchen with 
an icebox and stove, but we have no cook.’’ Luckily, in my case, the I.V. 
contained glucose, and my friend brought me some juices and sour milk. 

Bedding is a luxury. I had one (1) shect, under me. When it got soaked 
with water and blood, I still got to keep it. Along about the end of Day 2 
a lady called Esperanza offered to change it, but by that time I was at- 
tached to it—in more ways than one. There was, however, a blanket for 
one cold night, and a kind of bed cover made of something like dimity, 
which I wore like a poncho. 

You get plenty of long, compassionate, doe-eyed gazes, soft touches of 
delicate hands to your fevered brow, but no nursing care as we know it. 
You are not, for example, washed. (In my case that meant lying in an 
increasing incrustation of sweat, leaked blood, etc., etc., not uncomfort- 
able but somewhat hazardous as the exudates were still pretty infectious.) 
There was of course no way of brushing my teeth, no toothbrush, toothpaste, 
razor, or so on. There was no soap, until on Day 3 Rosario stole me a 
cake from somewhere. There was, however, one (1) towel, which I be- 
came quite adept at washing with my teeth, my hands being occupied 
holding up the I.V. 

Plumbing is a proud luxury. You get a toilet, but you do not get a toilet 
seat, and there is no guarantee that the water will flow out of anything, as 
I discovered while trying to repair a sanitary accident. 

There are no hospital gowns. Somewhere in the madness I had latched 
on to an extra pair of shorts, but on account of the unremitting dysentery 
both soon became casualties. While waiting for them to dry (I finally 
gave this up), I managed to surround myself with the dimity thing, it 
being my strong feeling that beautiful young ladies, or young ladies beau- 
tiful or otherwise, should not be subjected to my grizzled, uh, nudity. The 
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result was something like those bad copies of Michelangelo where Saint 
Somebody is surrounded by a limp billow of cloud, the ultimate corner of 
which floats across his crotch. As I became wilder and bloodier-looking, 
the resemblance to the walking dead out of a medieval pest-house increased. 
About Day 3 a tiny girl named Carmita, taking pity on me, brought me a 
blue nylon nurse’s dress for size 1; I got one arm into it, and it came 
nicely down to my navel, increasing the general hilarity. 

Self-help is encouraged. In addition to being hooked into the I.V., I 
was sternly forbidden to get up; in short, I was to use the bedpan, which 
was pointed out to me. (It was a beautiful turquoise.) I used it—once. No 
one, you see, took it away or cleaned it. So as the dysentery bore down I 
got pretty expert at unhooking the I.V. bottle, carrying it over my head on 
a dead run into the bathroom, where I held it up with one hand, held the 
other hand down so it wouldn’t clot, supported my improvised raiment 
with the third hand, and attended to the necessaries with the fourth. This 
was stimulating and prevented apathy. 

Certain problems are beneath the medical staff. During the first night, 
it was discovered that the bed was wrong-way-round in the room, and 
broken besides, so that my legs were on the raised head-end. Every doc- 
tor who came in pointed out that heart patients’ heads should be higher, 
not lower, than their feet. They then investigated the bed, ascertained that 
it was wrong-end to, and stood back, concluding triumphantly, ‘‘That can 
be moved.’” No one, however, moved it—until I nailed the last of the 
procession, leapt up, unhooked my I.V. bottle, and said, *‘You pull that 
end.’” Nothing loath, young Doctor Reyes grabbed his end, and told me 
to pull my end. I let the cloud go and, gasping and panting, managed to 
twist the rusted monster around. 

Dr. Reyes solicitously rehooked me, warning me that it was extremely 
dangerous to molestar myself. We all regarded the new arrangement with 
great satisfaction, he cranking up my head, several times. It also had the 
great advantage of placing the light bulb over my head, and the unbear- 
able sunlight from the closed window on my feet instead of my eyes. I felt 
tremendous joy. Sometime later I led an expedition to bring the night- 
table out of the hallway and place it by my bed, so that my water glass 
would not be on the floor. (I was told to drink fluid continuously but 
given no water bottle.) It was in fact much more comfortable being able 
to breathe, and I date my renewed health to the successful Battle of the 
Bed. 

Next: It is essential to learn names. Learn everybody's name, and quickly. I 
used my trusty little notebook. You see, you cannot count on any means 
of summoning help beyond the human voice, and it makes a great deal of 
difference if you can call by name. I still start drowsily from sleep, howling, 
‘“ROSARIO! .... CONSTANTIA! ... DOCTOR MESQUITA!”’ 

Be prepared for a social experience. Sickness, even dying, is not regarded 
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as terribly unusual or interesting. You have to contribute, to inquire about 
everybody’s children, miscarriages, losses, marital prospects, and status 
in the Oaxaca National Dance Festival. It also helps if you have some- 
thing of value; for example, by a miracle I had grabbed my Collins phrase- 
book during the departure. (English phrase-books are much better than 
American ones.) The result was that I often had as many as three doctors 
roaming my tiny room at once, trying their tongues on ‘‘Li-ver,’’ ‘‘Kit- 
nays,’’ ‘‘El-boo,’’ and so on. They always scrupulously returned it to 
me, perhaps because I never let my eyes off it. (This may or may not be 
unfair; but another word of caution is to keep anything precious attached 
to you, whether in bed or elsewhere.) But sociability, joy, hilarity—it 
breaks out every instant. The young director, demonstrating how badly 
my heart was doing, broke into a beautiful dance step to illustrate the 
rhythm, and exited dancing and singing, like a music-hall turn. The pic- 
tures I scribbled were lavishly praised and earned me some pineapple 
juice. 

Most hilarious of all was the Medical History. On Day 2, the Director 
decided to start a file on me and regularize my status. This involved a 
three-hour inquisition, covering all illnesses of all known parents, in addi- 
tion to the sixty years of my own mishaps. While doing it, he insisted on 
improving his English, and I believe to this day that my father is credited 
with a hysterectomy. By the time we got to my scars a whole roomful of 
people was in delighted attendance, roaring like mad. ‘‘Nineteen forty- 
four?’’ the Director shouted, pointing to my appendectomy, ‘‘Nineteen 
sixty-six?’’ at the ulcer scar. ‘‘Forty-four!’’ we all chorused affirmatively, 
**Sixty-six!’’ This went on through my miscellaneous assortment of souvenirs, 
me trying in vain to control my poncho, my I.V., and my bellows of 
laughter. Everyone admired the Director’s English, his memory, his acumen, 
my scars, one another, and everything else in sight; and the whole perfor- 
mance finished with a triumphant dancing sashay by the line of interns. I 
was left alone to chuckle until about midnight, when I was startled by a 
fantastic metal monster advancing into the room. 

This turned out to be—wonder of wonders, in a hospital without an 
electrocardiograph—a portable X-ray machine, on which it was proposed 
to record my pneumonia. After a couple of false starts, the interns and the 
Director got the monster and its control cabinet into the tiny room, and I 
was directed to stand up facing the wall and clutch an X-ray plate. Each 
of the doctors instructed me separately, and then the Director said, ‘‘When I 
say, ‘Tome aire,’ you must stand absolutely still without breathing.’’ The 
only trouble was that all his assistants yelled “‘Jome aire!’’ at intervals 
in succession, leaving me turning purple, until with a magnificent display 
the thing went off like fireworks, spraying me and everybody with a broad- 
side of hard radiation. (Needless to say, no shields or protective clothing 
were had.) I thanked my stars that my gonads had little future, and the 
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X-ray turned out to be a work of art that my dull U.S.A. doctor cherishes 
with some awe. 

There remain a few oddments to communicate, such as that it is a very 
good idea to learn what medicines you are supposed to get so you can 
remind people, but this applies also to North American hospitals. Perhaps 
More interesting was the ten minutes of free strolling I was allowed on 
Day 2, when my muscles cramped up from confinement. I resurrected my 
pants and toured the imposing wards, all clearly visible from the glass 
corridors. Little knots of family surrounded every occupied bed. (That 
was when I learned about my nocturnal virtuoso, the twelve-inch Pedro 
Domingo Camal, he of the voice and the hernia.) On the side where the 
examination rooms were I saw a door-sign “‘Rehydration.’’ I asked about 
this; was it for alcoholics? No. What it was for was for what so many, 
many babies die of here, the same thing I had had a touch of: desiccation. 
The poor little things are usually far gone when they’re brought in, all 
fluid parched out of their bodies from dysentery, vomiting, sweating, and 
the constant heat. Their blood is barely liquid; they are dying of internal 
drought. So a special room is set up to rush liquids into them. Judging 
from the way they fixed me, they must succeed often. But I tend to fear it 
must leave damage. 

I got back to my room just as it was being sprayed, for the umpteenth 
time, for fleas. Usually they sprayed me, too. 

And now I'll leave you with a couple of tiny glimpses that may stay 
with me longer than all the rest. One day while something medically 
important was happening in my crowded room, the I.V. acted up again 
and probably the most beautiful girl I’ve seen in years stepped forward to 
fix it. Her eyes were upraised, timing the drops by a tiny watch on her 
immaculate white-clad arm. I heard a whisper, coming from a young 
doctor leaning on my pillow; Doctor Aurelio Tlacuac Flores, the poet, 
was whispering just loud enough for her to hear. ‘‘Maria?’’ Her lips 
never moved, nor her long eyelashes, but she breathed back with infinite 
distance, ‘‘Marie.’’ Teasingly, almost too faint to hear, he tried again. 
**Marianne?’’ The drops fell, her gaze never wavered, but there floated 
back the firm correction: ‘‘Marie.’’ ‘‘Marie,’’ he echoed tenderly, and 
then in a voice so quiet I could barely make it out inches from my ear, he 
sang a little Spanish tune: ‘‘Marie, O | wonder what you are, | wonder 
what passes with you.’’ 

Later, much later, I sharcd my orange juice with Marie, the darling of 
his Iove-whispers. She told me of the six children she had borne, four of 
whom had died. She was twenty-three, and she gave me an exact clinical 
description of the cause of death of each one, including the twins. 

My last memory of the National Health Hospital of Cozumel is also of 
a woman, a middle-aged lady of great efficacy named Isobel. On the 
thousand-year-old walis of Bonampak in Southern Yucatan is a mural 
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depicting a group of victorious noble Mayas watching the losers being 
tortured by having, among other things, their fingernails torn out with 
pliers. The painting is fresh and brilliant, and among the noble group is a 
lady of high rank, wearing a folded white robe and many ornaments. She 
gazes down impassively, satisfied, her beaked face and slant eyes a mask 
of alien antiquity. But that face lives today. With just those features and 
just that expression did Nurse Isobella Constantia fold her hands upon her 
snowy stomach and survey my saved life and my dirty bed. 


* Dinner Party * 


Gardner Dozois 


Kent State. For anyone who remembers the turmoil of U.S. in- 
volvement in Southeast Asia, those two words evoke a context of 
domestic anguish and divisiveness painful to recall. Gardner Dozois, 
the author of the beautiful novel Strangers, a truly distinguished 
volume of stories entitled The Visible Man, and many other strik- 
ing pieces of uncollected short fiction, remembers that turmoil. On 
May 4, 1970, National Guardsmen shot and killed four young peo- 
ple at Kent State University in Ohio and wounded eight others. The 
victims had been protesting the Vietnam war or watching the 
protesters. ‘“‘Dinner Party’’ projects the anguish and divisiveness 
of those dark days into the near future. It ts sociological specula- 
tive fiction of unsparing insight and impact. And I am grateful to 
the commercial magazine editors whose myopia or timidity prevented 
them from buying this story, thus giving me the chance to present it 
to you now. 
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It had been cold all that afternoon. When they picked Hassmann up at the 
gate that evening, it was worse than cold—it was freezing. 

The gate guard let Hassmann wait inside the guard booth, although that 
was technically against regulations, and he might have caught hell for it if 
the Officer of the Day had come by. But it was colder than a witch’s tit 
outside, as the guard put it, and he knew Hassmann slightly, and liked 
him, even though he was RA and Hassmann was National Guard, and he 
thought that most NGs were chickenshit. But he liked Hassmann. Hassmann 
was a good kid. 

They huddled inside the guard booth, sharing a cigarette, talking desul- 
torily about baseball and women, about a court-martial in the gate guard’s 
battalion, about the upcoming ATTs and MOS tests, about the scarcity of 
promotion slots for corporals and 5s. They carefully did not talk about the 
incident last weekend on the campus in Morgantown, although it had 
been all over the papers and the TV and had been talked about all over 
post. They also didn’t talk about where Hassmann was going tonight— 
allowed off base at a time when almost everyone else’s passes had been 
pulled—although rumors about that had spread through the grapevine with 
telegraphic speed since Hassmann’s interview with Captain Simes early 
that afternoon. Most especially, most emphatically, they did not talk about 
what everyone knew but hesitated to admit even in whispers: that by this 
time next month, they would probably be at war. 

The gate guard was telling some long, rambling anecdote about break- 
ing up a fight down behind the Armor mess hall when he looked out 
beyond Hassmann’s shoulder and fell silent, his face changing. ‘This 
looks like your ride heah, Jackson,’’ he said, quietly, after a pause. 

Hassmann watched the car sweep in off the road and stop before the 
gate; it was a big black Caddy, the post floodlights gleaming from a crust 
of ice over polished steel and chrome. ‘‘Yeah,’’ Hassmann said. His throat 
had suddenly turned dry, and his tongue bulked enormously in his mouth. 
He ground the cigarette butt out against the wall. The guard opened the 
door of the booth to let him out. The cold seized him with his first step 
outside, seized him and shook him like a dog shaking a rat. ‘‘Cover your 
ass,”’ the gate guard said suddenly from the booth behind him. *‘Remember— 
cover your own ass, you heah?’’ Hassmann nodded, without looking around, 
without much conviction. The guard grunted, and slid the booth door 
closed. 

Hassmann was alone. 

He began to trot toward the car, slipping on a patch of ice, recovering 
easily. Hoarfrost glistened everywhere, over everything, and the stars were 
out in their chill armies, like the million icy eyes of God. The cold air 
was like ice in his lungs, and his breath steamed in white tatters around 
him. The driver of the car had the right front door half open, waiting for 
him, but Hassmann—seeing that the man had a woman with him, and 
feeling a surge of revulsion at the thought of sitting pressed close to the 
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couple in the front—opened the rear door instead and slipped into the 
back seat. After a moment, the driver shrugged and closed the front door. 
Hassmann closed the rear door too, automatically pushing down the little 
button that locked it, instantly embarrassed that he had done so. After the 
double thunk of the doors closing and the sharp click of the lock, there 
was nothing but a smothering silence. 

The driver turned around in his seat, resting his arm on the top of the 
seatback, staring at Hassmann. In the dark, it was hard to make out his 
features, but he was a big, beefy man, and Hassmann could see the reptili- 
an glint of light from thick, black, horn-rimmed glasses. The woman was 
still facing forward, only casting a quick, furtive glance back at him, and 
then turning her head away again. Even in this half-light, Hassmann could 
see the stiffness of her shoulders, the taut way she held her neck. When 
the silence had become more than uncomfortable, Hassmann stammered, 
**Sir, I’ m—sir, PFC Hassmann, sir...”’ 

The driver shifted his weight in the front seat. Leather creaked and 
moaned. ‘‘Glad to meet you, son,’’ he said. ‘‘Yes, very glad—a pleasure, 
yes, a pleasure.’ There was a forced joviality in his voice, a note of 
Strained, dangerous cordiality that Hassmann decided he had better not 
try to argue with. 

**Glad to meet you, too, sir,’” Hassmann croaked. 

**Thank you, son,’’ the man said. Leather groaned again as he extend- 
ed his hand into the back seat; Hassmann shook it briefly, released it—the 
man’s hand had been damp and flabby, like a rubber glove full of oatmeal. 
‘‘f’m Dr. Wilkins,’’ the man said. ‘‘And this is my wife, Fran.’’ His wife 
did not acknowledge the introduction, continuing to stare stonily straight 
ahead. ‘‘Manners,’’ Dr. Wilkins said in a soft, cottony voice, almost a 
whisper. ‘“‘Manners!’’ Mrs. Wilkins jerked, as if she had been slapped, 
and then dully muttered, ‘‘Charmed,’’ still not turning to look at Hassmann. 

Dr. Wilkins stared at his wife for a moment, then turned to look at 
Hassmann again; his glasses were dully gleaming blank circles, as opaque 
as portholes. ‘‘What’s your Christian name, son?’’ 

Hassmann shifted uneasily in his seat. After a moment’s hesitation—as 
though to speak his name would be to give the other man power over 
him—he said ‘‘James, sir. James Hassmann.’’ 

“ll call you Jim, then,’’ Dr. Wilkins said. It was a statement of 
fact—he was not asking permission; nor was there any question that 
Hassmann would be expected to continue to call him ‘‘Dr. Wilkins,’’ however 
free the older man made himself with Hassmann’s ‘‘Christian name.’’ Or 
*‘sir,’’ Hassmann thought with a quick flash of resentment, you could 
hardly go wrong calling him “‘sir.’” Hassmann had been in the Army long 
enough to know that it was impossible to say ‘‘sir’’ too many times when 
you were talking to a man like this; work it in a hundred times per sentence, 
they'd like it just fine. 

Dr. Wilkins was still staring reflectively at him, as if he expected some 
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sort of response, an expression of gratitude for the fine democratic spirit 
he was showing, perhaps... but Hassmann said nothing. Dr. Wilkins grunted. 
‘*Well, then—Jim,’’ he said. ‘‘You like continental cuisine?”’ 

‘*!—I’m not sure, sir,’’ Hassmann said. He could feel his face flushing 
with embarrassment in the close darkness of the cab. “‘I’m not sure | 
know what it is.”’ 

Dr. Wilkins made a noise that was not quite a snort—a long, slow, 
resigned exhaling of air through the nose. ‘*What kind of food do you 
like to eat at home?’”’ 

‘“Well, sir, the usual kind of thing, I guess. Nothing special.’’ 

‘*What kind of things?’’ Dr. Wilkins said with heavy, elaborated patience. 

‘“Oh—spaghetti, meat loaf. Sometimes fried chicken, or cold cuts. We 
had TV dinners a lot.’’ Dr. Wilkins was staring at him; it was too dark to 
make out his expression with any kind of certainty, but he seemed to be 
staring blankly, incredulously, as if he couldn’t believe what he was hearing. 
‘‘Sometimes my mother’d make, you know, a roast for Sunday or something, 
but she didn’t much like to cook anything fancy like that.”’ 

This time Dr. Wilkins did snort, a sharp, impatient sound. ‘Adeo in 
teneris consuescere multum est,’’ he said in a loud, portentous voice, and 
shook his head. Hassmann felt his face burning again; he had no idea 
what Dr. Wilkins had said, but there was no mistaking the scorn behind 
the words. “‘That’s Virgil,’ Dr. Wilkins said contemptuously, peering 
significantly at Hassmann. ‘‘You know Virgil?’’ 

‘‘Sir?’’? Hassmann said. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ Dr. Wilkins muttered. After a heavy pause, he said, 
‘This restaurant we’re taking you to tonight has a three-star Michelin 
rating, one of the few places east of the Mississippi River that does, 
outside of New York City. I don’t suppose that means anything to you, 
either, does it?’’ 

‘*No, sir,’” Hassmann said stiffly. “‘I’m afraid it doesn’t, sir.”’ 

Dr. Wilkins snorted again. Hassmann saw that Mrs. Wilkins was watching 
him in the rearview mirror, but as soon as their eyes met, she turned her 
face away. 

‘Well, son,’’ Dr. Wilkins was saying, ‘‘I’ll tell you one thing those 
three Michelin stars mean: they mean that tonight you’re going to get the 
best damn meal you ever had.’’ He sniffed derisively. ‘“Maybe the best 
damn meal you’ll ever have. Do you understand that... Jim?”’ 

‘Yes, sir,”” Hassmann said. Out of the corner of his eye, he could see 
that Mrs. Wilkins was watching him in the rearview mirror again. Every 
time she thought that his attention was elsewhere, she would stare at him 
with terrible fixed intensity; she would look away when he met her eyes 
in the mirror, but a moment later, as soon as he glanced away, she would 
be staring at him again, as though she couldn’t keep her eyes off him, as 
though he were something loathsome and at the same time almost hypnoti- 
cally fascinating, like a snake or a venomous insect. 
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‘*! don’t expect you to appreciate the finer points,’’ Dr. Wilkins said, 
‘‘we can thank the way kids are brought up today for that, but I do expect 
you to appreciate that what you’re getting tonight is a very fine meal, one 
of the finest meals money can buy, not some slop from McDonald’s.’’ 

**Yes, sir, I do, sir,’’ Hassmann said. Dr. Wilkins made a humpfing 
noise, not sounding entirely mollified, so Hassmann added, ‘“‘It sounds 
great, sir. I’m really looking forward to it. Thank you, sir.’’ He kept his 
face blank and his voice level, but his jaw ached with tension. He hated 
being dressed down like this, he hated it. His fingers were turning white 
where they were biting into the edge of the seat. 

Dr. Wilkins stared at him for a moment longer, then sighed and turned 
back to the wheel; he clashed the car into gear and they slid away into the 
darkness with a smooth surge of acceleration. © 

They ghosted back down the hill, turned right. Here the road ran paral- 
lel to the tall cyclone fence that surrounded the base; behind the iron 
mesh, behind the winter-striped skeletons of trees, Hassmann could see 
the high, cinder-bed roofs of the Infantry barracks, a huge water tower— 
it had the slogan RE-UP ARMY stenciled on its sides, visible for miles in 
the daytime—and the gaunt silhouette of a derrick, peaking up over the 
fence from the Engineer motor pool like the neck of some fantastic metal 
giraffe. The base dwindled behind them to a table-top miniature, to a 
scene the size of a landscape inside a tiny glass snowball, and then it was 
gone, and there was nothing but the stuffy interior of the car, the pale 
glow of the instruments on the dashboard, dark masses of trees rushing 
by on either side. Hassmann was sweating heavily, in spite of the cold, 
and the upholstery was sticky under his hands. 

There was a persistent scent of patchouli in the car—cutting across the 
new-car smell of the upholstery and the tobacco-and-English-Leather smell 
of Dr. Wilkins—that must be Mrs. Wilkins’ perfume; it was a heavy, 
oversweet smell that reminded Hassmann of the room in the cancer hospi- 
tal where his aunt had died. He longed to roll down the window, let the 
cold night air into the stuffy car, but he didn’t quite dare to do it without 
asking Dr. Wilkins’ permission, and that was something he wouldn’t do. 
He was beginning to get a headache, a bright needle of pain that probed 
in alongside his eyeball like a stiff wire, and his stomach was sick and 
knotted with tension. Abruptly it was too much for him, and he found 
himself blinking back sudden tears of frustration and rage, all the resent- 
ment and chagrin he felt nsing up in his throat like bile. Why did he have 
to do this? Why did they have to pick on him? Why couldn’t they just 
leave him alone? He had said ds much in Captain Simes’ office this afternoon, 
blurting out, “‘I don’t want to do it! Do I have to go, sir?’’ And Captain 
Simes had studied him jaundicedly for a moment before replying, ‘‘Officially, 
no. The regulations say we can’t make you. Unofficially, though, I can 
tell you that Dr. Wilkins is a very important man in this state, and with 
things as tense as they are politically, you can expect some very serious 
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smoke to be brought down on your ass if you don’t do everything you can 
to keep him happy, short of dropping your drawers and bending over.’’ 
And then Simes had leered at him with his eroded, prematurely old face 
and said, ‘‘And, hell, soldier, comes right down to it, maybe you even: 
ought to take that under advisement... .’’ 

They drifted past a weathered wooden barn that was covered with fad- 
ed old Clabber Girl and Jesus Saves signs, past a dilapidated farmhouse 
where one light was burning in an upstairs window. There was an automo- 
bile up on blocks in the snow-covered front yard, its engine hanging 
suspended from a rope thrown over a tree branch. Scattered automobile 
parts made hummocks in the snow, as if small dead animals were buried 
there. They turned past a bullet-riddled highway sign and onto an old 
State road that wound down out of the foothill country. The car began to 
pick up speed, swaying slightly on its suspension. 

‘*You come from around here, Jim?’’ Dr. Wilkins said. 

‘No, sir,’” Hassmann said. Thank God! he added silently to himself. 
Evidently he had been unable to keep his feelings out of his voice, be- 
cause Dr. Wilkins glanced quizzically at him in the rearview mirror. Quickly, 
Hassmann added, ‘‘I was born in Massachusetts, sir. A small town near 
Springfield.’’ 

*‘That so?’’ Dr. Wilkins said, without interest. ‘“Gets pretty cold up 
there too in the winter, doesn’t it? So at least you’re used to this kind of 
weather, right?’’ 

‘*‘That’s right, sir,’” Hassmann said leadenly. “‘It gets pretty cold there, 
too.”’ 

Dr. Wilkins grunted. Even he seemed to realize that his attempt at 
small talk had been a dismal failure, for he lapsed into a sodden silence. 
He shifted gears and pressed down harder on the accelerator, and the dark 
winter countryside began to blur by outside the windows. Now that they 
had stopped talking, there was no sound except for the whine of the tires 
on macadam or their snare-drum rattle on patches of gravel. 

Hassmann rubbed his sweating palms against the slick upholstery. Some- 
how he knew that Mrs. Wilkins was watching him again, although it was 
too dark to see her eyes in the mirror anymore. Occasionally the lights of 
an oncoming car would turn the inside of the windshield into a reflective 
surface, and he would be able to see her plainly for a second, a thin-faced 
woman with tightly pursed lips, her hands clenched together in her lap, 
staring rigidly straight ahead of her. Then the light would fade and her 
image would disappear, and only then, in the darkness, would he begin to 
feel her eyes watching him again, as though she were only able to see 
him in the dark... 

They were going faster and faster now, careening down the old state 
road like a moonshiner on a delivery run with the Alcohol Tax agents on 
his tail, and Hassmann was beginning to be afraid, although he did his 
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best to sit still and look imperturbable. The old roadbed was only indifferently 
maintained, and every bump rattled their teeth in spite of the Caddy’s 
heavy-duty shocks; once Hassmann was bounced high enough to bang his 
head on the roof, and the car was beginning to sway ominously from side 
to side. Fortunately, they were on a level stretch of road with no oncom- 
ing traffic when they hit the patch of ice. For a moment or two the Caddy 
was all over the road, skidding and fishtailing wildly, its brakes scream- 
ing and its tires throwing up clouds of black smoke, and then slowly, 
painfully, Dr. Wilkins brought the big car back under control. They never 
came to a complete stop, but they had slowed down to about fifteen miles 
per hour by the time Dr. Wilkins could wrestle them back into their own 
lane, and you could smell burned rubber even inside the closed cab. 

No one spoke; Mrs. Wilkins had not even moved, except to steady 
herself against the dashboard with one hand, an almost dainty motion. 
Slowly, almost involuntarily, Dr. Wilkins raised his head to look at Hassmann 
in the rearview mirror. Almost lost it, didn’t you, old man? Hassmann 
thought, staring impassively back at him, and after a moment Dr. Wilkins 
looked shakily away. They began to slowly pick up speed again, wob- 
bling slightly, although Dr. Wilkins was careful to keep them under fifty 
this time. This kind of compulsive speeding, obviously pushing himself 
to or beyond the edge of his driving ability, was the first real indication of 
strain or tension that Dr. Wilkins had allowed to escape from behind his 
smooth, hard-lacquered facade, and Hassmann greeted it with interest and 
a certain degree of vindictiveness. 

A few minutes more brought them out of the hills. They slowed down 
to rattle across a small chain-link bridge over a frozen river. A tank was 
parked to one side of the road, near the bridge entrance, its hatches open 
for ventilation, gray smoke panting from its exhaust and rising straight up 
into the cold air. A soldier in a steel helmet popped his head up out of the 
driver’s hatch and watched them as they passed. They weren’t putting up 
roadblocks and regulating civilian traffic yet, Hassmann thought, in spite 
of the recent wave of terrorism, but it obviously wasn’t going to be too 
much longer before they were, either. There was a small town on the 
other side of the bridge, half a dozen buildings clustered around a crossroads. 
Political graffiti had been spray-painted on several of the buildings, particu- 
larly on the blank-faced side wall of a boarded-up gas station: YANKEES 
GO HOME...FEDS OUT OF WEST VIRGINIA NOW... SECESSION, NOT 
RECESSION .. .FUCK THE UNION... A sloppy, half-hearted attempt to oblit- 
erate the graffiti had been made, and only a few letters of each slogan 
remained, but Hassmann had seen them often enough elsewhere to have 
little difficulty reconstructing them. The restaurant was a mile beyond the 
town, a large stone-and-timber building that had once been a grinding 
mill—now hidden spotlights splashed the ivy-covered walls with pastel 
light, and the big wooden waterwheel was sheathed in glistening ice. 
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There was a network newsvan parked in front Of the restaurant, and Dr. 
Wilkins, who had been anxiously checking his watch on the last stretch 
from town, grunted in satisfaction when he saw it. As they pulled up, a 
news crew with a minicam unit climbed out of the van and took up posi- 
tions in front of the restaurant steps. Other reporters got out of their 
parked cars—pinching out unfinished cigarettes and carefully tucking them 
away—and began to saunter over as well, some of them slapping them- 
selves on the arms and joking with one another about the cold in low, 
rapid voices. Hassmann heard one of the reporters laugh, the sound carry- 
ing clearly on the cold winter air. 

Dr. Wilkins switched off the ignition, and they all sat motionless and 
silent for a moment, listening to the metallic ticking noises the engine 
made as it cooled. Then, with forced brightness, Dr. Wilkins said, ‘*Well, 
we’re here! Everybody out!’’ Mrs. Wilkins ignored him. She was staring 
out at the gathering knot of reporters, and for the first time she seemed 
shaken, her icy composure broken. ‘‘Frank,’’ she said in an unsteady 
voice, ‘‘I—Frank, I just can’t, I can’t face them, I can’t—’’ She was 
trembling. Dr. Wilkins patted her hand perfunctorily. He noticed Hassmann 
watching them, and glared at him with murderous resentment, his careful 
mask slipping for a moment. Hassmann stared stonily back. ‘“‘It’ll be 
all right, Fran,’’ Dr. Wilkins said, patting her hand again. ‘‘It’s just until 
we get inside. Julian promised me that he wouldn’t let any of them into 
the restaurant.”’ Mrs. Wilkins was shaking her head blindly. “‘It’ll only be 
a minute. Let me do all the talking. It’ll be okay, you’ll see.’’ He looked 
coldly at Hassmann. ‘‘Come on,’’ he said brusquely, to Hassmann, and 
got out of the car. He walked quickly around to the passenger side, opened 
the door, and said, ‘‘Come on’’ again, to his wife this time, in the low 
coaxing tone an adult might use to a frightened child. Even so, he had to 
reach down and half pull her to her feet before he could get her out of the 
car. He bent to look at Hassmann again. **You, too,’’ he said in a harsh, 
dangerous voice. ‘‘Come on. Don’t give me any trouble now, you little 
shit. Get out.”’ 

Hassmann climbed out of the car. It was colder than ever, and he could 
feel the clammy sweat drying on his body with a rapidity that made him 
shiver. Dr. Wilkins came up between him and Mrs. Wilkins and took 
each of them by the arm, and they began walking toward the restaurant. 
The reporters were looking toward them now, and the camera lights on 
the van came on, nearly blinding them with brightness. 

Dr. Wilkins kept them walking right at the reporters. The small crowd 
parted and reformed around them, swallowing them, and then it seemed 
to Hassmann as if everything was happening at once, too fast to follow. 
Faces jostled around him, faces thrust forward toward him, their mouths 
opening and closing. Voices gabbled. A reporter was saying, ‘‘... with 
the ratification vote on the Act of Secession coming up in the statehouse 
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Wednesday, and similar votes later this week in Michigan, Ohio, and 
Colorado,’’ and Dr. Wilkins was waving his hand airily and saying, 
**...more than enough support on the floor.’’ Another reporter was saying 
something to Mrs. Wilkins and she was dully muttering, “*I don’t know, I 
don’t know...’’ Flashbulbs were popping at them now, and they had 
climbed partway up the restaurant steps. Someone was thrusting a micro- 
phone into Hassmann’s face and bellowing ‘‘...make you feel?’’ and 
Hassmann was shrugging and shaking his head. Someone else was saying 
‘*. .. latest Gallup poll shows that two-thirds of the people of West Virginia 
support secession,’’ and Dr. Wilkins was saying, ‘‘...everything you 
hear, love?’’ and the reporters laughed. 

Hassmann wasn’t listening anymore. Ever since last weekend he had 
been walking around like a somnambulist, and now the feeling had 
intensified; he felt feverish and unreal, as if everything was happening 
behind a thin wall of insulating glass, or happening to someone else 
while he watched. He barely noticed that Dr. Wilkins had stopped walk- 
ing and was now staring directly into the blinking eye of the minicam, or 
that the.reporters had grown curiously silent. Dr. Wilkins had let his face 
become serious and somber, and when he spoke this time it was not in the 
insouciant tone he’d been using a moment before, but in a slow, sincere, 
gravelly voice. The voice seemed to go on and on and on, while Hassmann 
shivered in the cold wind, and then Dr. Wilkins’ heavy hand closed over 
Hassmann’s shoulder, and the flashbulbs went off in their faces like sum- 
mer lightning. 

Then Julian was ushering them into the restaurant—fawning shamelessly 
over Dr. Wilkins and promising to ‘‘take their order personally’’—and 
shutting the reporters outside. He led them through the jungly interior of 
the old mill to a table in a corner nook where the walls were hung with 
bronze cooking utensils and old farm implements, and then buzzed anxiously 
around Dr. Wilkins like a fat unctuous bee while they consulted the menu. 
The menu had no prices, and as far as Hassmann was concerned might 
just as well have been written in Arabic. Mrs. Wilkins refused to order, 
or even to speak, and her rigid silence eventually embarrassed even Julian. 
Impatiently, Dr. Wilkins ordered for all of them—making a point of asking 
Hassmann, with thinly disguised sarcasm, if the coulibiac of salmon and 
the osso bucco would be to his liking—and Julian hurried gratefully away. 

Silence settled over the table. Dr. Wilkins stared blankly at Hassmann, 
who stared blankly back. Mrs. Wilkins seemed to have gone into shock— 
she was staring down at the table, her body stiffly erect, her hands clenched 
in her lap; it was hard to tell if she was even breathing. Dr. Wilkins 
looked at his wife, looked away. Still no one had spoken. ‘‘Well, Jim,”’ 
Dr. Wilkins started to say with leaden joviality, ‘‘I think you'll like—’’ 
and then he caught the scorn in the look that Hassmann was giving him, 
and let the sentence falter to a stop. It had become clear to Hassmann that 
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Dr. Wilkins hated him as much as or more than his wife did—but in spite 
of that, and in spite of the fact that he had already gotten as much use out 
of Hassmann as he was going to get, he was too much the politician to be 
able to stop going through the motions of the charade. Dr. Wilkins locked 
eyes with Hassmann for a moment, opened his mouth to say something 
else, closed it again. Abruptly, he looked tired. 

A smoothly silent waiter placed their appetizers in front of them, glided 
away again. Slowly, Mrs. Wilkins looked up. She had one of those smooth 
Barbie-doll faces that enable some women to look thirty when they are 
fifty, but now her face had harsh new lines in it, as if someone had gone 
over it with a needle dipped in acid. Moving with the slow-motion grace 
of someone in a diving suit on the bottom of the sea, she reached out to 
touch the linen napkin before her on the table. She smiled fondly at it, 
caressing it with her fingertips. She was staring straight across the table at 
Hassmann now, but she wasn’t seeing him; somewhere on its way across 
the table, her vision had taken the sort of right-angle turn that allows you 
to look directly into the past. ‘‘Frank,’’ she said, in a light, amused, 
reminiscent tone unlike any that Hassmann had heard her use, ‘‘do you 
remember the time we were having the Graingers over for dinner, back 
when you were still in city council? And just before they got there I 
realized that we’d run out of clean napkins?”’ 

‘*Fran—’’ Dr. Wilkins said warningly, but she ignored him; she was 
speaking to Hassmann now, although he was sure that she still wasn’t 
seeing him as Hassmann—he was merely filling the role of listener, one 
of the many vague someones she’d told this anecdote to, for it was plain 
that she’d told it many times before. *‘And so I gave Peter some money 
and sent him down to the store to quick buy me some napkins, even 
paper ones were better than nothing.’’ She was smiling now as she spoke. 
‘*So after a while he comes back, the Graingers were here by then, and 
he comes marching solemnly right into the living room where we’re hav- 
ing drinks, and he says—he must have been about five—he says, ‘I looked 
all over the store, Mom, and I got the best ones I could find. These must 
be really good because they’re sanitary ones, see? It says so right on the 
box.’ And he holds up this great big box of Kotex!’’ She laughed. ‘‘And 
he looks so intent and serious, and he’s so proud of being a big enough 
boy to be given a job to do, and he’s trying so hard to do it nght and 
please us, I just didn’t have the heart to scold him, even though old Mr. 
Grainger looked like he’d just swallowed his false teeth, and Frank choked 
and sprayed his drink all over the room.”’ Still smiling, still moving languidly, 
she picked up her fork and dug it into one of her veal-and-shrimp quenelles, 
and then she stopped, and her eyes cleared, and Hassmann knew that all 
at once she was seeing him again. Life crashed back into her face with 
shocking suddenness, like a storm wave breaking over a seawall, flushing 
it blood-red. Abruptly, spasmodically, viciously, she threw her fork at 
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Hassmann. It bounced off his chest and clattered away across the restau- 
rant floor. Her face had gone white now, as rapidly as it had flushed, and 
she said, ‘‘7 will not eat with the man who murdered my son.’’ 

Hassmann stood up. He heard his own voice saying, “‘Excuse me,’’ in 
a polite and formal tone, and then he had turned and was walking blindly 
away across the restaurant, somehow managing not to blunder into any of 
the other tables. He kept walking until a roughhewn door popped up in 
front of him, and then he pushed through it, and found himself in the 
washroom. 

It was cold and dim and silent in the washroom, and the air smelled of 
cold stone and dust and antiseptic, and, faintly, of ancient piss. The only 
sound was the low, rhythmic belching and gurgling of cisterns. A jet of 
freezing air was coming in through a crack in the window molding, and it 
touched Hassmann’s skin like a needle. 

He moved to the porcelain washbasin and splashed cold water over his 
face, the way they do in the movies, but it made him feel worse instead 
of better. He shivered. Automatically, he wet a tissue and began to scrub 
at the food stain that Mrs. Wilkins’ fork had left on his cheap pin-striped 
suit. He kept catching little glimpses of himself in the tarnished old mir- 
ror over the washbasin, and he watched himself slyly, fascinatedly, with- 
out ever looking at himself straight on. They had film footage of him 
killing the Wilkins boy—that particular stretch of film had been shown 
over and over again on TV since last weekend. As the demonstrators 
rushed up the steps of the campus Administration building toward the line 
of waiting Guardsmen, there was a very clear sequence of him bringing 
his rifle up and shooting Peter Wilkins down. Other Guardsmen had fired, 
and other demonstrators had fallen—-four dead and three others seriously 
wounded, all told—but there could be no doubt that he was the one who 
had killed Peter Wilkins. Yes, that one was his, all right. 

He leaned against the wall, pressing his forehead against the cold stone, 
feeling the stone suck the warmth from his flesh. For some reason he 
found himself thinking about the duck he’d raised, one of the summers 
they still went to the farm, the duck they’d wryly named Dinner. He’d 
fattened that stupid duck all summer, and then when it was time to kill it, 
he’d hardly been able to bring himself to do it. He’d made a botch of 
cutting its head off, faltered on the first stroke and then had to slash two 
more times to get the job done. And then the duck had run headless 
across the farmyard, spouting blood, and he’d had to chase it down. He’d 
given it to his father to clean, and then gone off behind the barn to throw 
up. All the rest of the family had said that the duck was delicious, but 
he’d had to leave the table several times during the meal to throw up 
again. How his father had laughed at him! 

Hassmann was shivering again, and he couldn’t seem to make himself 
stop. As clearly as if it was really in the room with him, he heard Captain 
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Simes’ voice saying, ‘‘He’s mousetrapped himself into it! His son was 
one of the ringleaders in planning the campus rally, and he was getting a 
lot of local media coverage simply because he was Wilkins’ son. So, just 
before the rally that weekend, Wilkins published an open letter in all the 
major papers—’’ Dr. Wilkins’ voice, resonant and sonorous as he stares 
into the camera lights: ‘‘In that letter, I told my son that if he were killed 
while taking part in a riot that he himself had helped to create . . . well, I 
told him that I would mourn him forever, but that far from condemning 
the man who killed him, I’d seek that man out and shake his hand, and 
then take him out to dinner to thank him for having the steadfastness to 
uphold the Constitution of the United States in the face of armed sedition—’’ 
‘And so now he’s stuck with doing it, or losing what little face he has 
left!’’ Simes’ voice again. Simes’ giggle. 

He’d talked to Simes for nearly twenty minutes before he’d realized 
that the tall glass of ‘‘iced tea’’ in Simes’ hand was actually 100-proof 
whisky, and by that time Simes had been glassy-eyed and swaying, 
mumbling, “‘A civil war! And none of this nuclear-exchange shit, either. 
They’re going to fight this one house to house through every small town 
in America. A nice long war...’’ 

Hassmann stared at himself in the mirror. His face was hard and drawn, 
gaunt, his cheeks hollowed. His eyes were pitiless and cold. He could not 
recognize himself. The stranger in the mirror stared unwinkingly back at 
him; his face was like stone, the kind of cold and ancient stone that sucks 
the heat from anything that touches it. 

A nice long war... 

He went back into the restaurant. Heads turned surreptitiously to watch 
him as he passed, and he could see some of the other diners leaning close 
to each other to whisper and stare. Dr. Wilkins was sitting alone at the 
table, surrounded by untouched dishes of food, some of them still faintly 
steaming. As Hassmann came up, he raised his head, and they exchanged 
bleak stares. He had taken his glasses off, and his face looked doughy and 
naked without them, less assured, less commanding. His eyes looked 
watery and tired. 

**Julian is letting Mrs. Wilkins lie down in back for awhile,’’ Dr. Wilkins 
said. ‘‘Until she feels a little better.’” Hassmann said nothing, and made 
no attempt to sit down. Dr. Wilkins reached out for his glasses, put them 
on, and then peered at Hassmann again, as if to make sure that he was 
talking to the right man. He drew himself up in his chair a little, glancing 
at the nearest table with a motion of the eyes so quick as to be nearly 
imperceptible, like the flick of a lizard’s tongue. Was he worried that, in 
spite of Julian’s promise, some of the other customers might be reporters 
with hidden directional mikes? Some of them might be, at that. ‘‘I guess 
] owe you an apology,’’ Dr. Wilkins said heavily, after a pause. He worked 
his mouth as if he was tasting something unpleasant, and then continued 
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to speak in a stiff, reluctant voice. *“‘My wife’s been under a lot of emo- 
tional strain lately. She was distraught. You’ll have to make allowances 
for that. She doesn’t realize how hard this has been on you, too, how 
unpleasant it must have been for you to be forced to take a human life—”’ 

‘**No, sir,’” Hassmann said in a clear, distinct voice, interrupting, not 
knowing what words he was speaking until he heard them leave his 
lips... feeling the final insulating thickness of glass shatter as he spoke 
and all the raw emotional knowledge he’d been trying to deny for more 
than a week rush in upon him. . . knowing even as he spoke that speaking 
these words would change him irrevocably forever. ..change Dr. Wil- 
kins ... change everything. .. watching Dr. Wilkins’ face, already winc- 
ing at the blow he could sense coming...seeing the headless duck run 
flapping through the dusty farmyard...his father laughing...Mrs. Wilkins’ 
eyes, watching him in the rearview mirror, in the dark... the soldier 
popping his head up out of the tank hatch to watch them pass... FUCK 
THE UNION... a nice fong war... the hard, merciless eyes of the stranger 
in the mirror, the stranger that was now him. ..remembering the clean, 
exhilarating rush of joy, the fierce leap of the heart, as he’d emptied the 
clip of his semi-automatic rifle into the onrushing figure, relishing the 
flaring blue fire and the smoke and the noise, got you you bastard got 
you, smashing the other man and flinging him aside in a tangle of broken 
limbs all in one godlike moment, with a flick of his finger... 

‘*No, sir,’’ he said, smiling bleakly at the tired old man, enunciating 
each word with terrible precision, not even, at the end, wanting to hurt 
the other man, but simply to make him understand, ‘‘I enjoyed it,’’ he 
said. 


* The Cure * 
Lisa Tuttle 


‘‘Words are magic—lI’ve always believed that.’’ Although these are 
the words of the narrator of Lisa Tuttle’s new story, ‘‘The Cure,’’ 
and although Lisa Tuttle clearly does not intend the reader to make 
the unhappy but not infrequent mistake of identifying a first-person 
protagonist with the author, this sentiment, I believe, is one that 
Tuttle herself wholeheartedly embraces. Her story, and all her work, 
demonstrates in a beautiful and provocative way the magic of words 
to create an alternate reality with chilling points of correspon- 
dence to our own. Never mind that in ‘‘The Cure,’’ paradoxically, 
she seems to be arguing that language may ultimately cloud our 
perception of the world. On her own and in collaboration with 
George R.R. Martin, Tuttle has written noteworthy novels, but per- 
haps she has achieved her most remarkable effects in her shorter 
work. Titles that spring immediately to mind include ‘‘Stranger in 
the House,’’ ‘“‘The Family Monkey,’’ ‘A Spaceship Built of Stone,’’ 
“‘Wives,’’ ‘‘The Bone Flute,’’ ‘‘The Horse Lord,’’ ‘A Friend in 
Need,’’ and many, many others. ‘“‘The Cure’’ is a distinguished 
addition to this astonishing list. 
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I sit here, day after day, turning my life into language. Books by other 
writers line the walls, and on either side of me, on the desk, my own 
writing accumulates: unfinished articles, abandoned letters, the bony skele- 
ton of a novel, beginnings without ends. The typewriter hums as I test 
words against each other, listening to their click, piling them up, a swaying 
tower of sentences, paragraphs, pages. The air of the room is thick and 
murky with words. 

Beyond the glass, a gleam. Your golden hair lures me to the window 
and I see you, a solitary woman standing beside a sorrel mare. You are 
both so still, you are in another world. A world beyond words. More than 
glass shuts me out. 

At the far end of the paddock the child, his hair a paler gold than 
yours, is walking, head down, hunting for some special weed or rock to 
add to his hoard of treasures. 

He glances up and for a moment you are both frozen, caught in that 
moment as if to give me time to examine and describe you. Then he 
grins, the picture shifts and becomes life, and you are running, you catch 
him in your arms and raise him to the clear, blue, empty sky. 

Behind me the typewriter growls: great, gray, mechanical beast. The 
one I tell all my secrets to, my only true friend. Waiting for my next 
failure, my latest attempt to pin you to the page. 

Words are magic—lI’ve always believed that. Things become real once 
they are said. But the magic no longer works for me. There is no spell I 
can say to make you hear me, to bring you back. 

Words brought us together in the first place. We were two students in a 
library, reaching for the same book. Our hands touched and I jerked mine 
away, mortified that | hadn’t noticed, that I had thought myself alone. 

You laughed and spoke, and your voice startled and warmed me like a 
shot of Southern Comfort. I heard only the drawl and the friendliness, 
and I asked where you were from. 

**T guess I’d better learn to talk right so everybody will quit asking me 
that first thing! I’m from Tennessee.’’ 


“*I’m sorry.”’ 
**Well, why on earth? You ever been there?’’ 
**No, I mean—’’ I felt like an idiot and longed to disappear. *‘I mean 


I’m sorry to be like everybody else and ask you that.’’ 

You smiled and touched my hand, casually, knowingly, as if we were 
old friends or even sisters. ‘‘Of course you’re not like everybody else. 
You’re like me.”’ 

I thought you had to be making fun of me. You were gorgeous and 
self-assured, the kind of girl everybody liked and boys flocked after, while 
girls like me stayed home, unnoticed, with their books. But you explained: 

**You’re a freshman, right? But you’re not at any of the orientation 
parties or mixers—you came straight to the library, first thing. Like me. 
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And then went for the same book.’” You pressed it into my hands. **This 
is not on any of the assigned or suggested reading lists. And they won’t 
even let freshers take the basic linguistics course!”’ 

**T know.”’ 

‘*T know you know.”’ You smiled. ‘‘I think we’re going to be friends.”’ 

We were kindred spirits, self-determined intellectuals out of place at a 
party school. The book was Noam Chomsky’s Aspects of the Theory of 
Syntax. I can never think of Chomsky without smelling oranges, and 
remembering how you carried that fruit with you in your patchwork leath- 
er bag, where they bounced against the periwinkle-blue cover of the pa- 
perback edition. The oranges were for health, to ward off the colds you 
expected to catch in our nasty northern winters; the Chomsky was for 
your soul. Oranges never cured anyone, and we both found the Chomsky 
book heavy going—the importance was symbolic. 

Symbols were important, keys out of the material world into a higher 
realm of thought, ideas and language. Whenever I think of that first year 
of friendship what I imagine is our two voices, drifting like smoke into 
the sky. We talked constantly, when we weren’t writing or reading. We 
were intoxicated with ideas, and the new freedom we had to express 
them; mightily impressed by the sound of our own voices saying things 
we would never have dared in our mothers’ houses. Life without words 
was not life at all. Words were the basis and meaning of our friendship. 
Words brought us together and kept us close. But also, for two years, 
words kept us apart. 

Words were defense as well as discovery. I was afraid of silence. If the 
words ever ran out, if you ever looked into my eyes with nothing between 
us, you would see the truth. You would see that I loved you—and I was 
afraid that if you knew the truth you would be disgusted, and reject me, 
and I would have nothing. So I clung to the words which divided but also 
linked us. | : 

You finally broke that chain, finally told me the truth and compelled 
the same from me—not with words, but with touch. You stroked my face 
with your fingertips; you pressed my gesticulating hand gently to your 
lips, silencing me. We came together slowly, solemnly; our bodies togeth- 
er began a long, easy conversation in which sensation was the only speech. 
Secret messages inscribed with tongue against flesh. I came to new under- 
standings of you, the world, myself. I discovered new meanings in silence. 
You taught me that. But we didn’t have to give up words; we just added 
to them. We never had to make that fatal, absolute choice. 

From outside comes the heavy thunk of an axe splitting wood. A famil- 
iar sound, a comforting sound. I know just where you are, just what you 
look like: the way you stand with your legs slightly apart and braced, the 
way you swing the axe with both hands, the fiercely intent, yet oddly 
blank, expression on your face as you work to fill the log basket. I love 
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the way the logs split cleanly for you, the two halves clattering off the 
stump, one after the other with never a misjudged blow. ; 

I’m not as good at it as you are: I swing the axe with too much force, 
and then too little, and can never fix my eye on the perfect center point. 
Still, I took my turn. It used to be a task we shared, along with all the 
others necessary to keep the house comfortable, but little by little you 
have taken over all the physical work, and I am left more and more alone 
in this room, my fingers tapping out messages you cannot or will not 
read. 

The third or fourth day of your silence—memory makes me hot with 
shame—I took you by the shoulders and shook you as hard as I could, 
then slapped you across the face as if that would loosen your tongue. 
Sobs mangled the question I asked, turning it to a meaningless, animal 
sound of pain: ‘‘Why? Why? Why?”’ 

Why won’t you speak? 

There was pain, but no comprehension, in your dog-brown, horse-brown 
eyes. So might the dog look at me if I shouted at her for no reason. 

The doctor said he could find nothing organically wrong with you, and 
recommended I commit you for observation and more tests. [ won’t do 
that: you’d feel it as a punishment, and | don’t want that. Besides, 1 know 
that if you ever speak again it will be because, finally, there is something 
you must say to me, and to me alone. 

A psychological problem, the doctor said: all in your mind. Grief over 
an imperfect son. Guilt over your relationship with me. I stood meekly 
bearing his condemnation, aware that he was a man disgusted by the idea 
of two women together, but thinking it more important that he was an 
expert. You, gazing placidly out the window at the tiny bit of sky to be 
seen between the buildings, were not there to help me. Our voices floated 
over your head, having no more meaning for you than the clouds your 
breath makes on a cold day. 

He told me nothing I wanted to hear. Before we left, 1 asked if he’d 
heard of any others like you who had lost the ability to speak. 

**She hasn’t lost the ability to speak,’’ he snapped. ‘‘Only the will. 
This isn’t some infectious disease, you know, if you’re imagining she 
caught it from her child.”’ 

‘‘Not from him—but couldn’t it be for the same reason? Because of the 
Cure?”’ 

‘‘Certainly not. If you had the least understanding of why the children 
of the Cured have not—to date—learned to speak, you wouldn’t ask such 
a question.”’ 

‘*But I don’t understand—I thought no one did.”’ 

‘“‘A side effect of the Cure was to cause genetic damage,’’ he said in 
what he probably thought was a tone of great patience. ‘‘Do you under- 
stand what that means? The ability to learn a language is inherited, like 
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brown eyes. The Cure has caused a chromosomal mutation which is not 
obvious in the person affected—it appears as an inheritance. ..or I should 
‘ say, as a loss of inheritance. It only affects the children because it only 
affects the ability to learn. In you, and in me, and in your friend, lan- 
guage exists as a structure, and that’s not so easily dismantled. Not with- 
out brain damage, and there’s no evidence of that. No, there’s no physi- 
cal reason why your friend can’t speak. . . although she’s passed that inability 
to her son.”’ 

His flat, hopeless certainty terrified me. ‘But that hasn’t been proven— 
the genetic basis of language is just a theory.”’ 

**Oh, yes. Just a theory. And no doubt you have a better one—you and 
your friend.”’ 

No, | have no better one, and you’ve passed out of the realm of theory, 
beyond knowing or caring why you do not speak, certainly beyond telling 
me. Nevertheless, 1 go on talking to you, go on asking you. It’s an old 
habit and hard to break. And what other theory should we have but this: 
that Chomsky was right. His “‘deep structure’’ exists, an innate grammar 
coded into chromosomes, inborn, preexisting speech, now wiped out of 
the gene pool, a lost possibility. There is no cure for the descendants of 
the Cured. 

‘The Silent Generation,’’ as a cover of Time had it. But not just one 
generation, for their children, too, will be speechless; a whole new spe- 
cies has come into being. Millions upon millions. 

And as for those who didn’t take the Cure—the poor, the careless, the 
cautious—what of their children? Will they inherit the earth? Will they 
decide to tend or slaughter the dumb masses around them, or will they 
feel themselves locked out of reality, crippled by the words they’re forced 
to use, unhealthy remnants of a sick and dying race? 

You and | belong to that race; it’s not a matter of choice, but of birth. 
We are composed of words as much as we are of flesh and blood and 
bone. You cannot strip language away like unwanted clothing—I have 
tried, and it sticks like skin. 

How have you managed to free yourself from it—and why? Is it be- 
cause you love your son so much more than you love me? 

‘Before the boy was born I used to fear that he would come between us. 
I didn’t want you to have a child, because that was something I couldn’t 
give you. And I was afraid of competing with an infant for your love—l 
was jealous of him long before he was born, even before you were pregnant, 
because of the yearning in your eyes. 

Yet 1 couldn’t refuse you anything you really wanted—1 loved you too 
much for that. So I told you to go ahead. I wouldn’t ask you any ques- 
tions about the father; I would try to love your child as much as you did. 
1 wanted you never to resent me, never to leave me. Together we would 
raise him. Together we should now be sitting in this room, holding grief 
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at bay with words, struggling to understand as we stare through the win- 
dow at him, we locked in by words, he locked out. 

Is it guilt that drove you to join him? Guilt because you took the Cure 
and so deprived your son of language? You shouldn’t feel guilty—you 
took the Cure as much for his sake as for your own, to ensure he would 
be healthy. You couldn’t have known. No one did. 

It seemed a miracle, without side effects. All it did was to stimulate 
and strengthen the body’s own defenses against microscopic invaders. 
Gone was the need to be inoculated against many different, specific diseases: 
after the Cure, the body could fight off anything it recognized as a threat. 
One simple injection and all the diseases humanity had feared through the 
ages lost their power. People who had taken the Cure could still pick up 
infections, but their bodies rallied defenses so quickly and surely that 
invading germs were destroyed within twenty-four hours. 

I experienced this myself about a year after we both took the Cure. I 
had to go to New York to see an editor—you were pregnant, so I took the 
bus alone. Down in. the teeming city, because 1 was nervous, tired, sleep- 
ing badly, missing you, some virus managed to slip past the outer ram- 
parts and gain a precarious hold inside me. 

Did 1 ever tell you this story? 

Returning home, | felt cranky and sore. My joints were aching and | 
felt hot—so hot it had to be a fever. 

As the realization hit me, I felt outraged. This wasn’t supposed to 
happen to me—I couldn’t be sick—I’d been Cured! 

Then I remembered that increased temperature is one sign of the body’s 
defenses at work, and 1 felt better. Already the healing process must be 
underway. I could put up with a little discomfort, for my own good. 
Sinking back in my seat, I closed my eyes. 

1 was immediately caught up in a vivid dream. | still knew who and 
where I was, but now another reality presented itself to me, one that 1] 
accepted as the truth. It seemed as real as the smelly, noisy bus, only it 
was taking place inside rather than outside my body. 

Moving with speed and a horrible, single-minded determination through 
the hidden pathways of my physical self was a bright orange blob, featureless, 
yet with a pitted, throbbing surface. Its victims were the individual cells 
of my body: small, pale circles, bland and innocent, going about their 
important tasks, unaware of danger. 

When it brushed against a healthy cell, the blob turned a darker orange 
and began to flow over the paler creature, engulfing it. A thin, orange 
stiletto punctured the cell wall, the orange mass flowed in, and the con- 
quest was on. 

Silently, without moving a muscle, | screamed for help. 

And there they were: blue, upright soldiers shaped like the letter T, 
rushing to do battle. They were doctors as much as killers, for they went 
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first to the aid of the infected cells, eliminated every speck of orange and 
made them whole, a healthy part of me again. They continued until the 
virus was utterly wiped out. 

I woke as the bus was pulling into town, and I felt refreshed, clear- 
headed, hungry—and as tnumphant as if I’d just won a war single-handedly. 
Which I suppose, in a way, I had. Of course it was a fantasy. Mine was 
the dream of someone untrained in biology and bemused by video games. 
Yet however imprecise, the dream had a meaning for me which linked it 
with reality. It was as real as anything else I’ve ever experienced, and 
since that day I’ve never felt the slightest bit ill. 

Until now. Watching you, so happy, so at home in the universe, I can’t 
help wondering which one of us is truly the more handicapped, the more 
shut off from life and health. Never before have I felt so isolated and 
estranged. | 

What do you know that I don’t? Did you pity him? He doesn’t have to 
be alone—there are special schools now, and if we lived in town we 
would have neighbors with silent children. It’s a commonplace now—you’re 
not the only mother unable to communicate with her child. 

Why did you give up hope so soon? He’s only four, and the oldest of 
them are barely past seven years old. No one knows what they might 
become. Perhaps they’ll all be late-blooming geniuses. It’s only another 
theory, after all, that at age two or four or six the door permitting lan- 
guage acquisition clangs sternly shut. Perhaps, deep within their shared 
silence, a ncw language is growing. Perhaps they’ll prove telepathic. Perhaps, 
if we persist, we could eventually reach him with our words. Or he might 
teach us the meaning in his silence. 

But together, you and I. We belong together. You knew that from the 
first moment, and it’s still true. 

If I think back—tecapture the past—recall every movement, gesture 
and word, will I finally understand what you have done? 

I remember hints, rumors, speculation, fears. The first uneasy sense 
that there was something different, something wrong, about the children 
of the Cured. You were pregnant at the time, and I tried to keep those 
worries from you. It wasn’t difficult, at first, for we were out of the 
mainstream of life, living alone up on our mountain, surrounded by books 
which spoke of other days, other lands, imaginary lives. And then the 
rumors swelled into truth. 

I remember when the news broke. I found you standing in front of the 
television, standing as if the solemn-faced reporter had turned you to 
stone. You had the baby in your arms, and when I spoke you suddenly 
jerked around, pressed him tightly to your breast and turned your back to 
the screen, as if to shield him with your body from the news and so save 
him from his fate. 

But there was no protection, no return to ignorance. The information, 
and the fear, were everywhere, unwanted and deadly as radiation, in the 
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very air we breathed. It was no longer possible to believe that in a matter 
of weeks or months the baby would begin at last to talk. 

We had to pretend there was hope, though—it wasn’t fair to the baby 
to give up. I increased my efforts, taking more and more time away from 
my book to play and talk with him. I used the same simple words and 
phrases over and over again, getting him to watch my lips, even making 
him feel their movements with his chubby little hands, begging him to 
understand. 

He wasn’t stupid. He was healthy and lively and intelligent... but was 
it human intelligence? Without speech, how could it be? 

I remember that he was two years and three months old when he said 
his first word. He said your name. 

I had been trying to coax it from him for the better part of an hour 
when finally, beaming with pleasure, gazing up at my face, he said it: one 
simple, meaningful syllable. 

My heart nearly stopped. This was the moment | had been waiting for, 
the moment I had almost ceased to believe in. I grabbed him, screaming 
for you, and promptly frightened him into tears. 

You rushed in, white and terrified. 

‘It’s all right,’’ I said, shouting above the baby’s wailing. ‘*Really it 
is. It’s wonderful! He said his first word—he can talk! He said your 
name!”’ 

You took him from me. ‘*You’re scaring him.’’ In your arms he calmed 
at once. 

‘**He spoke, he really did. Let me try again—’’ 

You stared as if you hated me. ‘‘No.’’ 

‘*‘But—’’ I was astonished by your reaction. ‘‘Don’t you believe me? 
I’m not making it up—he actually said his first word.”’ 

‘Imitating you. Even a parrot can do that. It doesn’t mean a thing.’’ 
You sighed, and I saw it was a deep sorrow, rather than anger, that moved 
you. *‘Haven’t you kept up with the research, the latest reports? They can 
be taught to imitate simple sounds. That’s not language. | won’t have him 
making noises like some performing animal. Don’t you understand? He’s 
my son. Leave him alone.”’ 

You had drawn the line of your loyalties, and I was shut out. My heart 
ached because what I’d always feared was true: you did love him more 
than you loved me. 

But that night you told me something different with your body. You 
clung to me and kissed me, and we made love more passionately, more 
profoundly, than we had in a very long time. Nothing was said in words, 
but the breach was healed. 

And not only that night but the next, and the next. We made love 
desperately, wildly, greedily, as if we’d just discovered how. I fell in love 
with you all over again. | thought I understood. I thought I was comforting 
you, helping you through your disappointment, reminding you there was 
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more to life than the raising of a child. It never occurred to me that you 
might be comforting me, preparing me for your departure, your defection. I 
heard the message I wanted to hear. 

Outside of bed we didn’t have much time together, but there had been 
periods in our life like that before. I was busy with my book, and you 
were busy with. .. other things. You certainly weren’t writing, and I sup- 
pose you had stopped reading by then, too. Household tasks seemed to 
consume all your time—things neither of us had bothered much about 
before. You washed walls, carpets and windows; repainted woodwork; 
dyed the upstairs curtains and our bedspread to match; put up more shelves 
in the kitchen; and even stained and varnished the old dresser. Cooking 
was a new enthusiasm: you made soups and stews and pies, and the 
house filled with the wonderful smell of baking. You taught yourself to 
brew beer and wine, and sometimes went foraging for edible mushrooms 
and berries. I heard no note of desperation in all that, because when I 
asked you at night if you were happy, you always said yes. 

Your familiar tap sounds at the door, and I realize the room is dim: it’s 
late afternoon. You come rushing in and press your cold cheek to mine. 
You smell of wood-smoke. The child is with you, and the dog, and sud- 
denly my quiet, stuffy room is full of life, as if a fresh, invigorating wind 
has swept in from the real world, to blow away my imaginary fears. I 
look at your beautiful, loved, familiar face, and you smile—the same 
smile I’ve known for so many years. You’re here, and in my relief, feel- 
ing I’ve awakened from a bad dream, I begin to talk, really to babble, 
about all the things I’ve been thinking and writing in my solitude. 

Your smile wavers and then deflates. You stare at my moving lips and 
then into my eyes, trying to understand. You are attentive and patient, 
knowing that is what I want from you, but as the words continue to 
tumble out (I can’t help myself; tears stand in my eyes and my voice 
wobbles, but I can’t stop) you become confused, and then bored, and 
finally resentful. ; 

You back away from me, frowning, and I gaze at you through the bars 
of words until, finally, they falter and fail, and I fall with relief into 
silence. 

I’m shaking. I can’t even look at you now. What was I saying, what 
was I trying to say? The words seemed to come out independent of my 
mind, and the only meaning in them was my desire to touch you, to catch 
you, to draw you to me in a net of words. Was that so wrong? 

The dog flops down on the rug beside my chair and her heavy body 
presses against my legs and she gives a deep, groaning sigh of contentment. 
The boy gets on his hands and knees to stroke her long, silky ears. 

You wander around the room, pausing to gaze out the window and then 
moving on, touching familiar objects, sometimes lifting them to peer 
more closely. Do they recall the past to you, or are they puzzlements, 
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like my words? What do they mean to you: the shallow pottery bowl we 
bought in New Mexico; the pillow your grandmother embroidered half a 
century ago; the carved wooden box, empty now, where we once kept the 
marijuana and the rolling papers; a red wool scarf; a book I’ve been sent 
to review. You hold the book like an unfamiliar artifact, like a box. You 
gaze at the back cover, holding it upside down, and your blank incompre- 
hension stabs me to the heart. 

Gone. Lost. 

I look away, at the paper in the typewriter. The little black marks blur 
against the whiteness, move around erratically and lose their meaning. I 
cannot read what I have written. Is that how you would see it? The words 
are gone for you, and no logic, no arguments, can bring them back. 

I’ve lost you, but you’re still here. Why? We live in separate worlds, 
yet you stay with me, you look after me, out of love, I presume. Are you 
waiting for me to join you in a world I cannot imagine? 

I remember a conversation, one of the last we ever had, when you told 
me something I wasn’t ready to believe. 

You came in one day and asked me what a virus looked like. As always, 
I thought of books, and turned to scan the shelves. *‘We might have a 
picture somewhere. Why?’’ 

You didn’t answer. 

**You could call the library,’’ I said. “‘Or, I know, we’ll go into town 
tomorrow and go around the bookstores. We haven’t done that for awhile. 
We should have some basic science books—all our books are about books, 
instead of about real things! How about that?’’ 

‘I don’t really need it,’’ you said. 

‘“‘Are you writing something?’ 

I turned to look at you and saw, with a sickening sense of disorientation, 
pity in your gaze. You shook your head. ‘‘I’m not writing.’’ 

And suddenly—finally—I became aware of the rift between us. Bed 
was miles away; we were two strangers. How long had it been since I’d 
heard the sound of your typewriter, seen you at your desk or with a book 
in your hand, since we’d talked about anything but the most necessary 
daily affairs? 

‘“What’s wrong? Please tell me.’’ 

**Nothing is wrong.’’ You smiled, slipping away from me. 

*“Why are you asking about viruses? What do you want to know?”’ 

‘I was curious... about the color.’’ 

I remembered a battle between orange and blue. 

**But it doesn’t matter,’’ you said. ‘‘I can see it.’’ You were staring in 
the direction of the bookshelves, but your vision had turned inward. “‘It’s 
golden. Glowing all over, stretched fine, like golden lace. Like a web, 
linking cell to cell. I don’t need a picture. I can see it.’’ 

““Inside you?”’ 
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You nodded, then hugged me and said fiercely into my ear, **Don’t 
worry! Now that I’ve seen, now that I know, my body will take care of it. 
That’s what the Cure was for.’’ 

I was comforted, I was deceived, thinking you ill. If I had demanded a 
description of your disease, a name for the virus, would you have told 
me? 

Would you have told me that the virus was language? 

A virus carried in the genes, waiting to be born, infiltrating other cells 
in the brain, taking them over one after the other, using the cell machin- 
ery to its own purpose. Spreading throughout the mind, and then from 
one mind to another, spreading through the infection of the spoken word, 
no one in the world free from it. Then mutating into other forms, into 
writing, giving rise to such side effects as stories, books, writers, printing 
presses, schools, libraries, all through the natural, blind urge to survive 
and reproduce. 

A virus, and no more glorious than polio or rabies except in the eyes of 
the diseased humans who embrace their sickness and find it good. A high- 
ly successful, adaptable virus, for it does not kill its host—not directly— 
and its colonizing ability is outstanding. 

You saw it that way when you decided that you were the crippled one. 
When you recognized the cool, golden web of words as a trap and an 
affliction. When you used the Cure to turn your own defenses against the 
very thing that made you yourself. 

If it happened to you it can happen to others. All it takes is that mo- 
ment of recognition, the ability to see language as something alien, some- 
thing wrong coming between you and life. 1, too, have glimpsed that 
golden web and wondered about life unhindered by it. 

I look at you standing by the window, gazing out, and try to imagine 
what you see and what is in your wordless mind. | try to imagine myself 
in your place, having given up the whole, named world for love. 

For love... yet what is love without words, what does it mean if it 
can’t be described? What is it that I should be giving up? 

If language is a virus, then what about love? Love which begins like a 
one-celled creature and quickly multiplies within the heart, then spreads 
throughout the body. But a far less successful virus than language, much 
more easily killed. 

Already I can feel the armies drawn up for battle inside me. It’s beyond 
my choice; the decision has been made on some deep, unconscious level 
where my very awareness has triggered the Cure. When I wake in the 
morning, the world will have changed. I will have changed. The long 
sickness will be over. 

Perhaps I will wake in your arms and be with you at last, without any 
words between us, well and happy. Or perhaps there will be nothing, noth- 
ing between us at all. 


* Paradise Beach * 
Richard Cowper 


As Colin Murry, ‘‘Richard Cowper’’ has published novels outside 
the sf field, and as Colin Middleton Murry, a memoir of his child- 
hood entitled One Hand Clapping. Under the Cowper byline, however, 
have appeared the science fiction novels that have attracted the 
widest readership and thereby determined the present-day direction 
of this unusual writer’s career: Breakthrough, The Twilight of - 
Briareus, Profundus, The Road to Corlay, A Dream of Kinship, 
and others. Cowper excels at creating believable people, at evok- 
ing with a kind of easy poetry both physical settings and exotic 
emotional or psychological states, and at flavoring his otherwise 
fairly straightforward narratives with satire and humor. Among the 
other British writers who have debuted since 1960, in fact, he is 
something of a traditionalist. ‘‘Paradise Beach,’’ for instance, is a 
day-after-tomorrow whodunit, cleverly resolved in a way that gives 
convention a nifty twist. The author’s obvious awareness of the 
cliché he is exploiting only heightens the fun. 
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‘*Who?’’ demanded the voice from the So-Vi speaker, while the features 
on the screen contorted themselves into a parody of amused incredulity. 
““Ketchup?”’ 

‘*Ketskoff. Igor Ketskoff. Don’t say you’ve never heard of him, Margot.’’ 

‘‘l’ve never heard of him,’’ said the face on the screen, and laughed. 
Then, relenting, asked, ‘What does he do exactly, Zeph?’’ 

‘*Trompe l'oeil illusions. Murals. You know.”’ 

**Oh. Like Rex Whistler, you mean?’’ 

‘‘Not a bit like Rex Whistler. Well, maybe a tiny bit. Igor uses—hang 
on. I’ve got it here somewhere—‘microminiaturized, solid-state, depth 
fluorescence technology to create his modern miracles of multi-dimensional 
anamorphosis.’ ’’ 

*‘Ana—what?"’ 

**Morphosis. That’s what it says here, anyway.”’ 

**What’s it mean?”’ 

‘*T don’t know. Illusion, I suppose. Anyway, Margot, the point is he’s 
doing one for us.”’ 

‘*Us? You mean Hugo’s agreed?’ 

‘*Hugo commissioned it! Igor’s under contract to some weird little out- 
fit called Artefax. S & L got them as part of a blanket take-over in February. 
When Hugo got round to sorting things out and weeding out what they 
didn’t want he stumbled across Artefax and Igor.’’ 

‘*T see. Still, I must confess I’m a bit surprised, Zeph. I mean I’ve 
never thought of Sir Hugo as a patron of the fine arts exactly.”’ 

‘*Between the two of us, sweetie, he sees it more in the nature of an 
investment. By the way, you’re invited to the private view on the 10th.”’ 

‘‘Ah! Now I’m getting warmer! All Hugo’s tame tycoons assemble to 
gawp, then rush back to Lombard Street and order an Igor ana-whatsit to 
grace their boardrooms. Artefax shares go into orbit and Sherwood and 
Lazarus, Merchant Bankers, stagger home with the loot. Right?’’ 

‘“What a cynical girl you are, Margot.”’ 

‘*T know. It’s all part of my charm, Zeph.’’ 

Zephyr Sherwood laughed. *‘The 10th, then. Seven-thirty. And don’t 
forget.” 

‘Try keeping me away.’’ 


The gathering which assembled in Astral Court, W.1, for Sir Hugo and 
Lady Sherwood’s private view contained at least five ex-lovers of Zephyr’s 
and a fair cross-section of the merchant banking fraternity. Margot Brierly 
coolly appraised the combined capital resources of a mere half dozen 
guests as being, by 1992 standards, well on the upward slope of five 
million New Pounds—that is to say five hundred million in Old Sterling. 
She found the knowledge lent them a charm they would otherwise have 
lacked. Fortunately, Zephyr had seen fit to leaven the dough with a lavish 
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sprinkling of talents chosen from among her numerous friends and 
acquaintances. Margot recognized three So-Vi1 stars, a very striking trans- 
vestite who ran a syndicated trans-European fashion column, and a re- 
markably hairy young footballer who, she recalled, had recently been 
transferred from one club to another for a record-breaking fee. (Could he 
be Zephyr’s latest?) 

Extricating herself from the predatory tendrils of a lesser Lombard Street 
gnome, Margot wriggled her way through the throng to where Zephyr 
was holding court, swinging gently to and fro from a rococo balancoire. 
Having restrained her friend in mid-swoop Margot said, **Well, come on. 
Which is he, dear?”’ 

**Which 1s who?’’ 

‘Igor Thingummy, of course.”’ 

Zephyr beckoned to the perambulating auto-butler, exchanged her emp- 
ty champagne glass for a full one from the proffered tray and gestured 
with a bejeweled hand toward a knot of guests among whom Margot 
recognized only Sir Hugo Sherwood. ‘“‘Iggy’s the little pet with the 
mustache,’’ said Zephyr. ‘‘Isn’t he a dink?’’ 

The little pet in question chose that moment to glance toward his hostess. 
His teeth flashed like a space beacon. In response to Zephyr’s fluttered 
fingers he came scuttling across to her side. 

‘‘Iggy, I want you to meet Margot Brierly,’’ said Zephyr. ‘‘She writes 
those fabulously intelligent detective stories.” 

**Enchanté,’’ said Igor, clicking his heels and bowing from the waist 
with clockwork precision. He straightened and eyed Margot caressingly 
up and down. ‘‘Ah,”’ he breathed. ‘‘But you I could imynortalize, madame!”’ 

Margot restrained an impulse to feel if her dress was still fastened and 
smiled ingenuously, ‘‘I’ve been wanting to ask you what aug Piges 


**Ketskoff,’’ grinned Zephyr. ‘“‘Rhymes with Ketskoff.’’ 

*‘Oh, that is simple enough,’’ said Igor airily. ‘‘The word itself is 
derived from the Greek. It means ‘to change the form of.’ The artists of 
the Renaissance discovered that by copying faithfully the reflection which 
they saw in a distorting mirror they could, as it were, encode a vision. 
Their vision could only be decoded by placing before it a similar mirror 
to that in which they had first viewed the original reflection.’’ 

**Like that picture by Holbein in the N.G.?’’ said Margot brightly. 
**You know the one—with the two men and the lute.”’ 

**The Ambassadors, madame,’’ said Igor, obviously rather impressed. 
‘However, I use the term in a somewhat less restricted sense. The mirror 
I employ is nothing less than the psychokinetic field of the observer himself. 
No two people see precisely the same Ketskoff. The modulations are 
infinite and infinitely subtle.” 

‘‘And infinitely expensive?”’ 
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‘*They are not cheap, certainly. But then you must remember that each 
one is individually styled and structured round its owner’s personal 
psychoemotive threshold. That demands considerable technical finesse.’’ 

‘‘If you’re ready, Igor?’’ Sir Hugo hove up alongside Zephyr’s swing, 
beamed blandly at Margot and raised an interrogative eyebrow. 

‘‘Everything is in order, Sir Hugo. I have arranged for the main light- 
ing to be subdued just before we switch on.’’ 

‘Excellent. I'll shepherd them down, say my few words and leave the 
rest to you.’” The banker consulted his wristwatch. ‘‘Kick off in five 
minutes from now?’’ 

Igor nodded, bowed briefly to Margot and Zephyr and scurried: away 
down the shallow flight of stairs to the mezzanine where one long wall 
was concealed from view behind heavy, plum-colored velvet drapes. 

‘**Well, what do you make of him?’’ inquired Zephyr. 

‘‘I’m not sure,’’ said Margot pensively. *‘I think I detect something a 
shade spooky.”’ | 

‘Little Iggy, spooky? For heaven’s sake! He’s just a pet.”’ 

**House-trained?’’ 

Zephyr tinkled a laugh. *‘Come on,’ 
view we'd better get downstairs.”’ 


? 


she said. ‘‘If we want the best 


Sir Hugo’s speech was brief and to the point. For one hundred and fifty 
years, ever since the invention of the camera, pictorial art and scientific 
technology had been struggling to come to terms with one another, though 
without notable success. Theirs had been a genuine love/hate relationship 
in which both strove for domination. Fundamental to the artist’s deep distrust 
was the realization that what the machine had created once it could create 
again and again, whereas the artist’s vision was essentially unique. The 
invention of neo-anamorphics had resolved, once and for all, the ancient 
dilemma. It was, he sincerely believed, the ultimate art form of the twenty- 
first century, and Igor Ketskoff would inevitably be ranked with such 
names as Kandinsky and Picasso. Let those present judge for themselves. 

The lights dimmed precipitately to total blackout; there was a gentle 
purring as the drapes parted; and then, with all the nerve-tingling impact 
of a lightning flash, illumination flooded out of the wall. There was a 
concerted gasp from the assembled guests; hands rose to shade dazzled 
eyes; and then, mingled with cries of: ‘‘Superb!’’ “‘Incredible!”’ ‘‘For- 
midable!’’, spontaneous applause erupted. 

To Margot the illusion was, indeed, wholly astonishing. It was exactly 
as if an area some five meters by two had been removed bodily from the 
penthouse wall and replaced by an unglazed window which looked out 
upon a curving Caribbean beach. To the left, tall, feathery palms rustled 
in the gentlest of breezes, dappling a carpet of dusky shadow as they 
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receded into the eye-aching distance along the silver-white margin of the 
cove. Pellucid wavelets gambolled in to subside like sleepy kittens on the 
gently shelving sand. Far out to sea a line of twinkling spray marked 
where the submerged reef was absorbing the force of the Atlantic rollers. 
As illusion it was perfect—too perfect! It had to be real! 

Moving hesitantly forward, Margot stretched out her hand and felt— 
nothing at all! It was exactly as if, at the moment of contact with the 
invisible barrier which separated her hand from the sandy shore she could 
see so Clearly, all physical sensation was short-circuited, and the reassur- 
ing messages no longer flowed through the nerve-endings in her fingertips 
to her brain. She felt totally disorientated, closed her eyes and stepped 
backwards. Had she been a cat every single hair on her body would have 
been standing upright. She shivered so violently that she all but dropped 
the glass she was holding. 

**Well,’’ murmured Zephyr, “‘I think we rate this one a genuine four 
de force, don’t you?”’ 

Margot nodded. ‘Where is it supposed to be?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Paradise Beach, Grenada. Hey, just get an eyeful of that!’’ 

Margot turned again to the panorama. The glittering sand ribboned out 
and rippled away into the azure distance, remote and calm and beautiful. 
‘‘An eyeful of what?’’ she asked. 

Zephyr was staring fixedly at a point somewhere in the left foreground. 
On her face was an expression of almost envious curiosity. ‘“Well, I'll be 
damned,’’ she murmured. 

‘‘What is it?’” Margot insisted. 

‘‘Those two,’’ hissed Zephyr. ‘‘Hey, he’s a/l man, isn’t he?’’ 

Margot screwed up her eyes and saw only a foraging spider crab scut- 
tling sideways across the distant strand. ‘‘What are you talking about?’’ 
she said. ‘‘Who’s ‘all man’?’’ 

A flush like a faint fingerprint colored Zephyr’s cheeks. Her eyes sparkled. 
‘“Wow!’’ she whispered, and again: ‘*Wow!’’ 

Margot glanced rapidly round at the other guests. Several of them appeared 
to be staring as if hypnotized by one point or another of the anamorphic. 
At that moment a familiar voice breathed in her ear: ‘‘Is it not as I said, 
madame? No two people see exactly the same Ketskoff.”’ 

She jerked round to find Igor smirking at her. “‘But what are they 
seeing?’’ she demanded. 

Igor shrugged. ‘‘Why ask me? I supply only the canvas and the frame. 
They paint their own pictures.”’ 

‘‘And how about Sir Hugo? I mean, after all, it’s his, isn’t it?”’ 

‘*Indeed it is. | have here in my pocket his cheque to prove it.’’ 

““Well, what does he get out of it?”’ 

Igor sniggered. ‘‘He reserves to himself the right to play Prospero. 
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After all, madame, it is his island.’’ He flashed his teeth at her in a 
gleaming grin. *“‘And now it is time for me to see how the fat fish are 
nibbling.’ He whispered, ‘Au revoir, chére madame.’ 


**Zeph! I’ve been trying to get hold of you for weeks! Where on earth 
have you been?’’ 

‘*Brazil, of course. Where else?’’ 

‘‘Why Brazil, for heaven’s sake?’’ 

**Oh, come off it, Margot. Think.’’ 

‘The coffee?”’ 

**The World Cup, you prune.’ 

**Football? And since when have you...Ah-h-h!”’ 

The beautiful face on the So-Vi gave a smug, lip-licking grin. ‘‘Oh, 
it’s a great sport, Margot. The greatest.’’ 

Ness 

**Well, let’s say the second greatest.’’ 

**Did you win?’’ 

‘*I wasn’t playing, dear. Just watching. We were knocked out in the 
semi-final. The ref had been got at.’’ 

**By you?” 

*‘Ah, if only I'd thought of it!’’ 

**I’m sure you will next time. How’s Hugo?’’ 

‘*Oh, banking away busily as usual. You know Hugo.’’ 

**Zeph, doesn’t he mind?” 

**Mind what?”’ 

**You know. Your extraconnubial activities. Ball games and so on.’’ 

‘*Well, naturally I don’t make a point of discussing it with him, if 
that’s what you mean.’’ 

**But he must know, Zeph.”’ 

‘‘A banker’s wife needs her little hobbies, dear.’’ 

**Plural?”’ 

**Oh, most singularly plural,’’ agreed Zephyr and produced one of those 
tinkling little laughs of hers which always set Margot’s teeth on edge. 
‘‘And what have you been up to, sweetie?’’ 

**Scribbling away,’’ said Margot. ‘‘I’ve just finished the first draft of 
another Inspector Calloway. Provisional title: ‘Quietus in Triplicate.’ ’’ 

**Well done, you. Been to any parties?’’ 

‘A couple. Dull to middling. Oh, I bumped into Igor at one of them.”’ 

**Igor Ketskoff?”’ 

‘*‘How many Igors do you know, for heaven’s sake? He told me he’d 
got three new commissions. Seemed pretty pleased with himself. How’s 
Paradise Beach by the way?’’ 

**Hugo had it moved into his study while I was away. Said it dominat- 
ed the mezzanine too much. He’s probably right.”’ 
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‘*{’m surprised you can move them.’ 

‘Artefax handled all that. I daresay it cost a bomb though. Hey, before 
1 forget, Margot, are you doing anything on Friday?’’ 

‘*Friday? No, I don’t think so. Nothing I can’t put off. Why?’’ 

‘‘Come down to Hickstead with me.”’ 

‘*Hickstead! What on earth for?’’ 

‘‘The show-jumping, idiot.”’ 

‘*Show-jumping! 1 didn’t think you knew one end of a horse from the 
other.”’ 

‘*Strictly between us, dear, I still have to think it out. But I met some- 
one in S4o Paulo who spends most of his daylight hours sitting on top of 
one of them.”’ 

‘*Zeph, you are absolutely incorrigible 

‘**No, dear, just curious.”’ 


99 


‘‘Margot, are you frantically busy or can you spare an old friend a 
few minutes?’’ 

‘*Hello, Zeph! Where are you calling from?’’ 

‘*The Continental Club. Fredrico’s booked in here for the Royal Show.”’ 

‘‘Fredrico? Oh, yes. I remember. Captain Gonzales. We met at Hickstead, 
didn’t we?”’ 

‘‘That’s right. Now listen, Margot. You’d say I was a pretty level- 
headed type, wouldn’t you?”’ 

*“Oh, to a fault, dear.’’ 

‘‘Not prone to imagining things?”’ 

‘*Not since /’ve known you. Why?’’ 

‘“Well, there’s something very odd going on.”’ 

‘“*Odd?”’ 

‘‘! mean I’m quite sure there must be a perfectly logical explanation 
but I just can’t think what it is.’’ 

‘*Explanation of what, Zeph?’’ 

**Hugo’s behavior.’ 

‘‘Hugo? What on earth’s he been up to?’’ 

‘*That’s just what /’d like to know.”’ 

‘‘Just a moment, old thing. Why don’t you start at the beginning and 
put me in the picture?”’ 

‘“What makes you say that?’’ 

‘‘Say what, Zeph?’’ 

‘About being put in the picture.”’ 

‘tT only mean I’m not with you! You start off telling me you think 
something odd’s going on. Then you hint it’s something to do with Hugo. 
I’m only trying to find my bearings, old thing.’’ 

‘*!’m sorry. I suppose the fact is I’m a wee bit jumpy. Where was 1?”’ 

‘Something odd about Hugo. Well, what is it?’’ 
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**He’s sunbumed.’’ 

Margot did not say anything but her expression was eloquent. 

**You don’t believe me?’’ 

‘*Of course I believe you, Zeph, but I must confess I don’t—’’ 

‘*He’s got a tan on him like a lifeguard on Bondi Beach.”’ 

‘“Well, so he’s been soaking it up in a solar parlor. What’s so odd 
about—’’ 

**He hasn’t. I checked.’’ 

*‘Now why should you do that?’’ 

‘Because I had to be sure, Margot.’’ 

The eyes of the two friends met fair and square on their respective 
screens. ‘‘A u-v lamp?’’ suggested Margot tentatively. 

**No,’’ said Zephyr. 

“Well, he can hardly have got it from lying out on the roof. We’ve 
barely seen the sun in London for the past month.”’ 

**Fifty-two minutes, and all but six of them during banking hours.”’ 

‘‘My! You have been busy!”’ 

**I checked with the Met Office.’’ ; 

‘*You’re really taking this seriously, aren’t you?’’ 

Zephyr nodded. *‘I wasn’t at first,’” she said. “‘But then I found the 
sand.”’ 

Whe’ 

**In Hugo’s bed.”’ 

‘Sand in Hugo’s bed,’’ repeated Margot feebly. 

**Fine white sand, Margot. Coral sand!’’ 

Margot fought down an impulse to giggle wildly. ‘“You had it analyzed?”’ 

**] didn’t need to. I recognized it at once.’’ 

*‘Ah.”’ 

‘*You see what I’m driving at, don’t you?’’ 

‘Well, now, Zeph. Since you ask me straight out I must—’’ 

‘“Paradise Beach!"’ 

*“Oh, Zeph! For God’s sake!”’ 

‘*I know. It’s crazy.”’ 

‘But surely you’ve asked him about it? What does he—’’ 

‘*Margot, how can I?’’—it was a wail of distress—‘*I mean—well, we 
both know it’s impossible!’’ 

Being a reasonably perceptive woman Margot had some inkling of why 
Zephyr could not simply let matters rest. However long a cable Lady 
Sherwood permitted herself, Sir Hugo was the Rock of Ages into which 
her anchor was fixed. She had to be sure of him, and now, for the first 
time in the ten years of their marriage, she was not sure. Her world was 
shaking to its very foundations. She was finding herself in the one place 
she could never bear to be—outside. Admirably suppressing a desire to 
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say: ‘“‘It serves you right, my dear,’’ Margot nodded thoughtfully and 
inquired, ‘‘Well, what now?’’ 

Zephyr looked like a gin player whose opponent has just laid down the 
very card she has been waiting for. ‘‘Would you come over for coffee 
tomorrow morning, Margot? About eleven?’’ 

‘*To Astral Court?’’ 

““Yes, of course.”’ 

“All right.”’ 

Zephyr sighed. ‘‘Le estoy muy agradecido.”’ 

‘‘Con mucho gusto,’’ replied Margot, not to be outdone. 


Lady Sherwood’s greeting to her friend as she opened the door of the 
Astral Court apartment next morning might, in more normal circumstances, 
have been considered somewhat eccentric. From behind her back she pro- 
duced what looked like a golden-brown bootlace and proceeded to wave it 
before Margot’s nose, ‘‘Seaweed!”’’ she whispered tragically. ‘“This morning. 
In the shower.”’ 

‘*No land crabs yet?’’ inquired Margot weakly. 

Zephyr shuddered. ‘*I haven’t dared to look under the bed.”’ 

They drank their coffee on the balcony overlooking Hyde Park. At 
Zephyr’s suggestion they each had a morale-booster in the shape of a stiff 
peg of Napoleon 5-star cognac. Then from the pocket of her Spocorelli 
housecoat Zephyr produced a shiny new key which she laid on the Hester 
Bateman tray beside the Paul Lamarie creamer. 

Margot peered down. ‘*‘You mean to say Hugo keeps his study locked?’”’ 

Zephyr nodded. ‘*Ever since I got back from Brazil.”’ 

‘*Did he say why?”’ 

*‘Something about Artefax and the rewiring. I didn’t pay much attention.”’ 

‘*But, Zeph, that was over a month ago!”’ 

Zephyr shrugged. 

‘“Well, what did you find when you went in?”’ 

**IT haven’t been in—yet. I only got that key cut yesterday afternoon. 
After I’d called you.”’ 

‘‘Then how do you know it fits?’’ 

‘*T tried it this morning.”’ 

‘And you didn’t go in?”’ 

Zephyr shook her head. ‘‘I just couldn’t,’’ she said. *‘Not on my own.”’ 
‘But this is ridiculous,’’ said Margot, picking up the key. *‘Come 
on.”’ 

She led the way purposefully up the stairs from the mezzanine, along 
the gallery past the bedrooms and paused outside the door of Sir Hugo’s 
study. “‘Do you want to?’’ she said. *‘Or shall 1?’’ 

‘*You,’”’ whispered Zephyr. 
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Margot put her ear to the door, held her breath, and then, somewhat 
absurdly, knocked. There was no response. She poked the key into the 
lock, twisted it firmly, turned the porcelain handle and pushed. 

The door opened quite silently, and the two women peered into the 
room. ‘‘Well, no land crabs at any rate,’’ said Margot, and gave a sort of 
nervous hiccup of laughter. 

‘*Look!’’ whispered Zephyr. ‘‘Over there on the chair by the desk.”’ 

‘*What is 1t?”’ 

‘*His beach robe.’’ 

Abandoning the door knob which she had been clutching Margot ad- 
vanced into the study, picked up the robe and examined it. It was faintly 
damp. On an impulse she raised it to her face and sniffed. It smelled 
rather of stale sweat. But was there something else as well? A faint, 
tingling aroma of iodine? Or ozone? Or salt? She dropped the garment 
back on to the chair and looked all round the room. ‘‘It’s darker than | 
remember it,’’ she said. 

‘*Well, of course it 1s,’’ said Zephyr. ‘‘He had the third window blocked 
up to take the anamorphic.”’ 

As Margot padded across the deep-piled afghan carpet to where the 
closed drapes concealed Igor Ketskoff’s masterpiece, something crunched 
faintly under her foot. She stooped and thrust her fingers into the dense 
wool to disclose the remnants of a small crushed mollusk together with a 
considerable quantity of fine white sand. 

*“What is it?’’ asked Zephyr. 

‘‘Nothing,’’ said Margot, straightening up and twitching at the curtain. 
**Where’s the switch for this thing?”’ 

*‘On the wall over there, I think.’’ Zephyr took a hesitant pace in the 
direction she indicated and then halted. ‘‘You do it, Margot.’’ 

Three steps carried Margot to the switch panel. She pushed the top 
button. The curtains whispered apart to reveal the five-by-two-meter rec- 
tangle of opaque and velvet blackness. ‘‘Ready?’’ she said. 

Zephyr nodded dumbly. 

‘*Here goes,’’ said Margot and thrust home the second button. 

Even in competition with the London daylight the anamorphic still con- 
trived to take their breath away. It was as though the mere act of throwing 
a switch had transported them both, miraculously and instantaneously, 
five thousand miles westward across the Atlantic. The sheer perfection of 
the illusion was utterly uncanny. And yet it was not the familiar wonder 
of the panorama that held them as if spellbound; rather was it the twin 
lines of naked footprints which strode so briskly and purposefully out- 
ward across the sand to the water’s edge and then back again to the very 
frame of the anamorphic. 

The two women, staring in numb and fascinated silence, watched the 
tide-nudged wavelets come lapping in like lazy tongues to lick away one 
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print after another. Ten minutes later all that was left before their astounded 
gaze was the smooth silvery flank of the scoured coral and a waste of 
inscrutable, sparkling waters. 

At that moment, with a rather harsh and unpleasant sound, Zephyr 
began to cry. 


The first thing Margot did when she returned home was to try to con- 
tact Igor Ketskoff on the So-Vi. She managed it eventually and was a 
little piqued to realize that he had obviously forgotten who she was. 
Having refreshed his memory for him she saw his face take on the eager 
but faintly speculative expression of a cat which has heard the familiar 
sound of the tin opener. ‘‘But of course!’ he cried. ‘‘Chére madame 
Margot! The Agatha Christie of our age! To what do I owe this plea- 
sure?’’ 

‘It’s rather awkward to explain over the So-Vi, Igor. I was wondering 
if you could possibly meet me for dinner this evening?’’ 

Igor’s eyebrows twitched for a calculating second and then the smile 
flashed on like a strip light. ‘‘But that would be delightful, madame! And 
where shall it be?’’ 

**Do you know Angosturo’s?’’ 

**Indeed I do.”’ 

‘Til book us a table right away. Would about eight suit you?’’ 

‘‘Admirably.”’ 

He arrived, brimful of apologies, half an hour late, by which time 
Margot was already contemplating the olive at the bottom of her second 
martini. He snatched her hands to his lips and set about them as if they 
were a pair of pretzels. “‘A thousand pardons, chére madame,’’ he mourmed. 
‘‘T am desolated.’’ 

‘“‘And I’m hungry,’’ said Margot. 

‘That too,’’ agreed Igor and clicked his fingers imperiously for the 
waiter. ‘‘Another martini for madame,’’ he commanded, ‘‘And for me a 
pastis.’’ Then he took his seat opposite her, leaned forward, and, lower- 
ing his voice, inquired meaningfully, ‘‘And what is too awkward for you 
to explain to me over the So-Vi?’’ 

‘*I should perhaps have said ‘too complicated,’ ’’ replied Margot, divin- 
ing that he had almost certainly misconstrued the object of her invitation. 

‘‘But Ketskoff thrives upon complexity,’’ said Igor smugly. ‘‘He sucked 
it from his mother’s teats,’ adding by way of explanation, ‘‘I am Armenian.’’ 

Margot’s eyes widened. ‘‘An Armenian and a genius,’’ she murmured. 

Igor purred. **‘No doubt you are wishing to model for me?’’ 

‘*Dare [?”’ 

Igor laughed. ‘‘Madame Margot, I like you very much. You have style. 
I too have style.’’ 

*‘And Lady Sherwood?’’ inquired Margot curiously. 
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A shadow dusked across the dark eyes. ‘‘No,’’ he said. *“‘Zest, yes; 
flamboyance, yes; style—true style—alas, no.’’ The drinks appeared and 
Igor raised his in a toast. “‘To style,’’ he said. 

‘To style,’’ murmured Margot. She took a sip, smiled across at him 
and decided to try the direct approach. *‘Igor,’’ she said, ‘‘I want to ask 
you a question. It may sound crazy—/ think it is crazy—but even so | 
must hear your answer to it.”’ 

‘So? Go ahead. I like crazy questions.”’ 

Margot took another fortifying sip at her drink. ‘‘Would it be possible,”’ 
she said, carefully spacing out her words, “‘for someone who owned one 
of your anamorphics—the person it was actually designed for, | mean— 
to—’’ she swallowed—“‘‘to, well—enter it?’ 

Igor looked genuinely at a loss. “‘Enter it?’’ he echoed. ‘‘I do not 
understand. You speak in metaphor, of course.’’ 

‘*‘No. Quite literally. Could they actually step into it? Like you and | 
walked into this restaurant, say?’’ 

Igor laughed. **What a poetic idea! So we take a sirel} through our 
anamorphics instead of the park! Delicious!”’ 

‘But not possible?’’ 

*‘Oh, utterly impossible. An anamorphic is basically a malleable eton— 
nothing more, nothing less.’’ 

‘*You’re quite sure of that, Igor? I mean it couldn’t somehow be, well, 
modified or something?”’ 

‘*‘Madame Margot, that I am an electronics engineer of genius I admit. 
Perhaps I am even something more. An artist, dare I say? But I am not, 
alas, a magician. Only think, for one moment, what it is you are imply- 
ing by your simple question! At the very least the existence of an 
enantiomorphic universe and the instantaneous demolition and reconstruc- 
tion of all our Known scientific laws! In short, a physical impossibility. 
But as an idea—wholly enchanting!’’ 

Margot released the breath she was not even aware she had been holding. 
‘‘And there’s not the slightest chance you could be mistaken?’’ 

‘‘None, madame, that I do assure you. But tell me, what made you 
ask?’”’ 

Margot laughed. ‘‘For a whole afternoon I’ve been thinking I’d hit on 
a simply marvelous way of disposing of an unwanted corpse.”’ 


Aided by a capsule of sieston, Margot slept late. On returning from her 
téte-a-téte with Igor she had debated whether to contact Zephyr and pass 
on her good news, but some mildly feline streak in her character persuad- 
ed her that it could wait until the morning. After all, why should she deny 
Sir Hugo his little bit of fun? If anyone had earned it he had. 

It was almost midday when she eventually confronted her So-Vi and 
tapped out the Sherwoods’ code. The screen informed her that the num- 
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ber was temporarily unobtainable. She waited a minute, tried again and 
got the same result. She was just about to look up the number of the 
Continental Club when she heard a buzz at her own apartment door. She 
walked through the minuscule hall and applied her eye to the spy hole. 
‘Who is it?”’ 

‘*Police.’’ An identity card bearing the name Detective Sergeant War- 
ren was presented to the outside lens. 

Mystified, Margot slid back the safety chain and opened the door. 

‘‘Just a routine inquiry, Miss Brierly,’’ said the Sergeant. “‘Is it all 
right if I come in?”’ 

**Yes, of course.’’ Margot closed the door behind him and led the way 
into her small, book-lined sitting room. 

‘*] assume you’ve seen this morning’s paper, ma’am.’’ 

‘**No,’’ said Margot. ‘‘Should 1?”’ 

‘‘Ah,’’ said the Sergeant, “‘well, in that case it looks as if ’ve come as 
the bearer of some bad news.”’ 

‘“What bad news?”’ 

‘*Lady Sherwood is dead.”’ 

Margot simply stared at him. 

**You were a friend of hers, I believe, Miss Brierly?’’ 

Margot nodded. *‘Dead,’’ she repeated woodenly. *‘How?’’ 

*‘A fall, ma’am. Late last night.’’ 

‘*What sort of a fall?’’ 

‘From the roof of Astral Court.”’ 

**The roof! What in God’s name was she doing up on the roof?”’ 

‘*! meant from the top floor, actually. From a window. Over a hundred 
meters anyway.”’ 

Margot shuddered. 

The Sergeant consulted his notebook. ‘‘I believe you called on Lady 
Sherwood yesterday, Miss Brierly?’’ 

“*Yes,’” said Margot. ‘‘I had coffee with her. In the morning.”’ 

‘And was she her normal self, would you say?’’ 

‘Well, yes.’’ 

**You sound a bit hesitant.’’ 

**Well, she was a bit anxious—about Sir Hugo.’’ 

Yes! 

“‘It was nothing. A sort of odd fancy she’d got. Quite absurd really.”’ 

‘And what sort of a fancy was that, Miss Brierly?”’ 

‘About an anamorphic he has—that’s a kind of illusion screen—a sort 
of moving picture. Maybe you’ve seen it?’’ 

**! think I’ve seen what’s left of it,’’ said the Sergeant flatly. ‘‘I assume 
that’s the one.”’ 

‘‘In Sir Hugo’s study?”’ 

The Sergeant nodded. 
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‘“Why? What’s happened to it?’’ 

*“Lady Sherwood fell through it, Miss Brierly.”’ 

‘‘Through it! Oh, but that’s quite impossib—’’ 

**Go on.”’ 

‘‘The window,’’ murmured Margot. ‘“‘It was in front of the middle 
window. But that window’s blocked up.”’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Sergeant. ‘‘Just painted over black on the. inside. Sir 
Hugo has explained to us how he didn’t wish to spoil the symmetry of the 
fagade by having it bricked up.’’ 

“*Sir Hugo was there when it happened?’’ 

‘*Oh no. Lady Sherwood was alone in the apartment. Sir Hugo was 
officiating at a Masonic function in the City. He was actually making his 
speech when the accident took place.’’ 

Margot felt as if ice-cold ants were crawling all over her body. ‘‘Then 
it was an accident?’’ 

‘*There’s no question about that. As a matter of fact the only reason 
I’m here now is that there is one rather odd feature of the case which Sir 
Hugo hasn’t been able to explain.’’ 

“What was that?’’ 

‘‘Lady Sherwood was wearing only a bikini.”’ 

Margot stared at him. *‘Yes,”’ she said slowly. ‘‘That would make sense, 
I suppose.”’ 

‘*] don’t follow you.”’ 

‘‘And had she been drinking too?’’ 

““Well, officially I can’t answer that till they’ve held the inquest. 
Unofficially, yes she had.”’ 

**Dutch courage, Sergeant.’’ 

The Sergeant’s eyes went curiously opaque. ‘‘You mean you think Lady 
Sherwood took her own life, Miss Brierly?’’ 

““Zeph! Kill herself? Oh, good Lord, no! Not in a million years!’ 

‘*Then I’m afraid I don’t—’’ 

““You’ve never seen an anamorphic, have you, Sergeant? Not one that’s 
working?’’ - 

Sergeant Warren shook his head. 

*“Well, you should. Because when you do you’!l understand how some- 
one who’s taken on rather too much to drink could get it into their head 
that what they were seeing wasn’t just an illusion but was reality itself. 
Providing they had the nerve to try. I believe poor Zeph was the victim of 
a mirage—a too-perfect illusion—and too much cognac.”’ 

The Sergeant pursed up his lips and nodded. ‘‘That’s more or less what 
we thought, Miss Brierly.’ He closed his notebook and slipped it into his 
pocket. “Believe me, I’m sorry | had to be the one to break the news to 
you. You’ve been most helpful. I shouldn’t imagine you’d be called on to 
give evidence at the inquest, but that’s not really in my hands.”’ 
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| understand, Sergeant. Anyway, if you do need me you know where 
to find me.’’ 


Margot was not called: upon. The verdict arrived at was *‘Accidental 
Death’’ and the Coroner went out of his way to express the court’s sympa- 
thy with the bereaved. The funeral service was private and confined to 
next of kin. Zephyr’s body was cremated. After it was over Sir Hugo left 
for a holiday in the West Indies and was away for three months. 

A fortnight after his return Margot was surprised to receive an invita- 
tion to dine with him one evening in Astral Court. Curiosity prompted her 
to accept and she arrived at the penthouse to be greeted by her sun- 
bronzed host who introduced her first to a ravishingly beautiful young 
West Indian whom he addressed as *“‘Blossom,’’ and then to Igor. 

The first difference Margot noticed on entering the apartment was that 
the wall area on the mezzanine was once again occupied. ‘‘A new Ketskoff?’’ 
she asked. 

““Yes and no,’ 

**May I see?’’ 

‘‘Indeed you shall, Margot. It is one of the reasons I asked you along 
this evening. But let us dine first. My exquisite Blossom has spent all day 
concocting her Grenadian specialties for us, and who knows better than a 
Grenadian how to stimulate the jaded palate?’’ So saying he smiled drily 
and ushered them to the table. 

Blossom’s culinary skills fully justified Sir Hugo’s advertisement. The 
meal was as delicious as the wines which accompanied it, and when they 
eventually rose from the table it was as if they were each surrounded by a 
private golden aura of sensual gratification. 

Sir Hugo directed them to the long sofa which had been drawn round 
to face the curtained anamorphic and then took his place beside the control 
panel. ‘‘And now, as a reward to Blossom, I intend to waft her home to 
Grenada.’’ The lights dimmed, the curtains parted. ‘‘Olé!’’ cried Sir Hugo 
and, with an appropriate flourish, pressed the switch. 

A cascade of brilliance flooded from the anamorphic like the surge of 
the Caribbean dawn. 

Margot peered about for some sign of the repairs which Igor must have 
effected but there was nothing visible at all. Try as she would she simply 
could not visualize what must have happened. Every attempt she made to 
thrust Zephyr’s image bodily into the panorama was frustrated by that 
incredible perspective. Poor Zephyr simply shrank and vanished into thin 
air. 

As she gazed, fascinated as always by the sheer perfection of the illusion, 
Margot perceived, far away in the remote distance, a new movement. 
Shading her eyes with her hand she peered out along the curved, white 
sickle of the beach, under the nodding, feather-headed palms, and gradually 
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she was able to discern the two tiny figures on horseback cantering to- 
ward her out of the distance. All along the curve of the shore they galloped, 
coming closer, until she could clearly make out the forms of the riders: 
the man, swarthy skinned, bare to the waist; the woman, wearing the 
briefest of bikinis, her long blond hair streaming out along the wind to 
the rhythm of the ride. 

They looked so happy those two, laughing as they rode—free as the 
sunshine and the sparkling air; the thundering hooves of their ponies— 
now quite distinct above the background booming of the distant surf— 
kicking up little shimmering fountains of rainbow spray from the edge of 
the sea. Right up to the anamorphic’s edge they came, Zephyr and Cap- 
tain Gonzales, and then they were gone, the phantom hoofbeats receding 
into the stereophonic distance somewhere behind Margot’s head. Only 
the prints were left there in the sand, and the palms nodding above them 
in perpetual approbation. 

Margot glanced sideways at Igor, wondering perhaps whether she alone 
had seen them, but he grinned at her cheerfully, ‘‘Some synchro, hey?’’ 

**You did it?’’ 

‘‘Who else? It is my latest. Are you not impressed?’’ 

‘*My, I'd love a swim in there right now!’’ cried Blossom and jumping 
up from her place beside Margot she ran across to the wall and reached 
out for the beach. And, just as Margot herself once had, she drew back, 
frowning and rubbing her hands, complaining that it was a cheat. 

Margot felt an electric tingling all up the nape of her neck. She turned 
back to Igor. ‘‘When it’s switched on,’’ she whispered, ““you can’t touch 
it, can you? There’s something stopping you.”’ 

‘*That’s right,’’ he said. ‘‘The Kappa field.”’ 

‘**So it must have been switched off when Zeph...”’ 

“Orrcourse.”” 

‘**But then there wouldn’t have been any reason for her to—’’ 

Igor put his lips close to her ear. “‘She was blind drunk, madame. 
Didn't you know?”’ 

Margot sank back into the cushions and stared, first at Paradise Beach 
and then at Sir Hugo who was now standing silhouetted before it, one 
arm crooked around Blossom’s delectable waist, the other proudly indicat- 
ing familiar features of the panorama. She thought of Zephyr, alone in 
this very apartment, knocking back glass after glass of brandy before 
making her way almost defiantly up the stairs and along the gallery. She 
imagined her fumbling the key into the study lock, switching on the ana- 
morphic and staring out along that shimmering, sunlit beach. Was it then 
she had turned away and gone into her bedroom and changed into her 
costume? Or had she already done it? No, she would first have convinced 
herself that she hadn’t been imagining it all—maybe even taking a final, 
reassuring look at that scrap of seaweed. Then back to the study again, 
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her mind made up. Walking resolutely but rather unsteadily up to the 
wall. Taking a chair to climb on, wobbling a bit, leaning forward, press- 
ing with her palms flat against that unyielding field, till in the end all her 
weight was straining forward. ...But even so she still couldn’t have reached 
the switch herself. Someone else must have done it. Someone actually 
there in the room with her. And there had been no one. The inquest had 
confirmed it. No one at all. 

‘*Coffee, madam? Black or white?’’ 

Deferential as ever, programmed to perfection, the auto-butler was stand- 
ing at her elbow, proffering his tray. Strong, slender metal fingers hovered 
above the creamer. So unobtrusive. So discreet. A paragon among servants. 

‘“Black, please,’’ said Margot faintly. 


* Getting Away * 
Steven Utley 


Escape takes many forms. In this story it comes on the wings of a 
psychic capability (or, if you like, a pathological condition) en- 
abling the narrator to take almost effortless, if somewhat lonely, 
flight into the past. Steven Utley wrote prolifically and well during 
much of the 1970s. Heavily influenced by Robert Silverberg (par- 
ticularly by such novels as Dying Inside and The Second Trip), he 
was beginning to find a distinctive voice of his own when his inter- 
est in fiction writing gave way to the imperative of other talents, 
most notably cartooning. It occurs to me now that I may have 
subconsciously borrowed Utley’s concept of ‘‘chronopathy’’—which 
I termed ‘‘spirit traveling’ or ‘‘dreamfaring’’—for a novel published 
six years after ‘‘Getting Away.’ Perhaps I can repay a portion of 
my debt by reprinting here that fine and unjustly neglected story. It 
is an Utleyarn of true-quill quality. 
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There were soft-bodied creatures in endless variety and profusion on the 
bottom, and tentacled shellfish, odd orange scorpions, trilobites, grotesque 
wrigglers that looked like armored centipedes, an occasional fish, all grim 
mouth and dull eyes peering out of bone-rimmed sockets. There were 
clumps of pallid plants with segmented stems, nsing like columns from 
the mud to support the rippling, translucent ceiling of the pond. Beyond 
the ceiling was a fuzzy-edged sun. 

Devonian dreams. I woke up and went under again, and this time there 
were blue glacial cliffs on the horizon. Much closer, there was the stench 
of tar and decaying flesh. The setting sun made molten silver of the rain 
water standing on the surfaces of the tar pools. Irregular lumps lay in 
some of the pools. Here and there could be seen a curved tusk; a not 
unrecognizably decomposed forepaw with long, hooked claws, a partially 
consumed hump of a half-submerged bison. Condors and jackals were 
everywhere, and I was with them. 

Pleistocene images. I woke up and got out of bed. It was my day to fix 
breakfast. 

This is my one real luxury, you understand—this journal, these pre- 
cious sheets of paper. I indulged myself last week and paid through the 
nose for a hardbound book of blank pages. Two hundred sheets of paper, 
four hundred sides on which to record my every vagrant thought. Paper 
for which I have no nobler purpose in mind than Dear Diarying. 

Welcome to page 2 of The Book of Bruce Holt, who'll probably be 
dead before he gets close to page 400. 


‘“Why always dinosaurs and things like that?’’ asks Carol, the woman 
with whom I have been living. “‘And why always poems about ‘the mo- 
ment of extinction,’ as you put it here?’’ 

I am munching my toast and sipping my tepid soyva. Carol is leaning 
against the kitchenette’s disposal unit, fanning herself with the carbon 
slate I use for first drafts and notes. 

‘*That’s what I see,’’ I tell her. ‘‘Dinosaurs and things like that. That’s 
what comes to me.”’ 

‘*It’s all so damned depressing. You’re getting that way in your stories, 
too.”’ 

‘It’s a natural reaction against the pap I wnte for television.” 

“That pap keeps food on the table.”’ 

I make a short, sharp chuckling noise—I am not so old that I do not 
remember real bread, real coffee—and force down the last of my breakfast,. 
then fish in my shirt pocket for a cigarette. That last remark of Carol’s 
has gotten to me, since it’s true. My stories are fitful sellers. Too depress- 
ing for most people. Television keeps me going, and television wants 
optimism. Or, at the very least, sheer escapism. Old Jack Woodford’s 
formula for commercial fiction is a timeless one. Boy Meets Girl, Girl 
Gets Boy Into Pickle, Boy Gets Pickle Into Girl. 
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“‘’'m going downtown today,’’ I say after a while. ‘‘Do you want me 
to pick up anything for you?’’ 

Carol shakes her head slowly. ‘‘I can’t think of anything. I may try to 
get into the commissary while you’re out. I could make dinner tonight.”’ 

‘It’s my day to cook.’’ 

‘It'll give me something to do.”’ 

‘*Finished reading your book?’’ 

She uses her fingernail to trace a line across the bottom of the carbon 
slate. ‘‘I don’t care for it much. Camus depresses me the same way you 
do.”’ 

‘‘Always nice to hear that I’ve made it into Camus’ league.’’ I take my 
first long puff on the cigarette and wonder what in hell they’ve begun 
using to cut the tobacco. ‘“Come on, Carol, what would you prefer that I 
wrote poems about? Babbling brooks and blue skies? None left, in the 
event it’s escaped your notice.”’ 

**Don’t be nasty, Bruce. And there aren’t any dinosaurs left, either, so 
touché to you.’’ 

I let the matter drop, because the power is suddenly uncoiling in the 
back of my skull, and I’m sliding away from her, into the first available 
mind: some woman named Sharon Kraft, who lives in the heart of the 
Nashville metroplex, in an apartment even smaller than ours. It’s extremely 
cold in Sharon Kraft’s room, and the single dirty window is frosted over 
on the outside. I, sweltering in August heat, have gone to her at the 
height of some recent winter. I didn’t know Sharon Kraft before this 
moment, didn’t know of her, and all I get from her during the four or five 
seconds that I’m in her is the usual stuff, flashes about food and money. 
Couched in leaden anxiety. 

Carol slaps the carbon slate down on the table before me. ‘‘Don’t do 
that when I’m talking to you!”’ 

I snap out of it, rescue the slate from the toast crumbs, mutter an 
apology. 

‘*You’re always retreating from me like that!’’ Carol goes on, her voice 
rising up the scale. ‘*That’s all you ever use it for, isn’t 1t? Things get 
touchy, and you go flying away into your little world for the duration.”’ 

I am trying not to let her irritation infect me. It’s too hot for arguments. I 
offer her a drag off-my cigarette. She shakes her head vehemently. 

‘‘Look,’’ I say, forcing myself to speak calmly, soothingly, ‘‘I didn’t 
ask for it. It just happened. I’m stuck with it, Carol.’’ 

““Stuck with it! You make it sound like a clubfoot!”’ 

‘Carol, honey, I have to get along with it the best I can.”’ 

‘‘Then why don’t you use it to make things better for us?’’ 

‘“What do you want me to do? Go back and find out where Captain 
Kidd buried his loot?’’ 

**T don’t care what you do, but do something.’’ 
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Carol has begun pacing back and forth in the kitchenette, three steps 
that way, three steps back. When she realizes that I’m not going to say 
another word, that I have no intention of scrapping with her, she stalks 
out of the kitchenette and wanders in a loose circle around the apartment’s 
main room, touching the spines of my little library of tattered paperbounds, 
glaring at the chipped plastic chessmen (still locked in last week’s Mexican 
stand-off). And I sit trying to think of something to say that might restore 
me to her good graces. 

But the rent is due next week, and my check from the studio is late, 
and she’s bored and feels useless because she can’t find a job, and I am 
convenient to blame, because I have the power. I have the extra Some- 
thing that most people don’t have. I have the gift. And it isn’t doing us 
any good. And so... 

And so I give up and carefully snuff out the cigarette in a clay ashtray, 
then deposit the tobacco from the butt in a Mason jar half-filled with 
previous savings. The best I can do is stay out of Carol’s way for a while. 

Still, I can’t help being a little annoyed. We've been through this before, 
and you’d think that by now Carol would have accepted my limitations. 
How many times do I have to tell her that I can’t make the extra Some- 
thing do anything? 

It comes. It goes. I have no control over it, none at all. Time snatches 
me out of my own head and takes me where it will. I can never say where 
I’m liable to end up, and, once there, I can’t do anything except observe 
the goings-on through the eyes, ears and/or other sensory organs of what- 
ever creature makes itself available to me. Watching trilobites through the 
eyes of (I presume) lungfish is not going to make me rich. 

Oh, but I tried. I did try. 

When I first started having these chronopathic flashbacks, I dismissed 
them as nightmares and waking dreams. Then came the doubts about my 
own sanity, the sessions with a psychiatrist, the numbing terror of madness. 
It wasn’t until Dr. D.M. Mayes, of the University of Texas right here in 
Austin, issued his report that the nature of my affliction became obvious. 
Temporal dislodgement. Chronopathy. How much better I felt once I knew 
the name of my disease. How nice to hear that there were dozens like me. 

The last I heard, they still didn’t understand just how the human mind 
could travel through time. If physicists were baffled by the mechanics of 
telepathy, clarivoyance and telekinesis, they were absolutely infuriated by 
chronopathy, which brazenly refuted much that they held dear about the 
nature of Time and Space. But I have my own theory to explain why. 

I think it was triggered by despair. Maybe chronopathy has always 
been latent in people, manifesting itself on occasion and giving rise to 
conjecture about ghosts and reincarnation. But the manifestations have 
become more widespread during the last quarter of this century. And I 
think it’s due to an overwhelming sense of hopeless oppression in a worsening 
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environment. People lost all faith in the future. Unhappy in the present, 
they longed for the past, ached for it, because it always looked rosier, 
simpler, easier. | 

Thus were the shackles within the human psyche struck off. 

So, anyway, at age thirty-eight, I turned out to be chronopathic. Learn- 
ing to live with it wasn’t easy, but I’ve managed. I guess. 

Once, I even sought out Mayes and offered my services. But he had 
already assembled a team of chronopaths, men and women whose abili- 
ties were finely honed, who had all of the necessary paleo-, archeo- and 
anthropological schooling to complement their talents. I was untrained. I 
had no control over my power. 

I was, in short, a semigifted amateur, a layman, a hack writer and 
minimally successful poet to boot. 

We appreciate your thinking of us in this regard, Mr. Holt, but... 

Not suitable for present needs. Terrific. The story of my life. 


Last night, I watched from the crowd as Louis XVI went under the 
blade. You should have seen the expression on his face, Dear Diary. He 
really did not believe that we’d go through with it. Right up to the mo- 
ment that the executioner dropped the blade, he refused to accept the 
reality of the situation, and then, just as the blade began to fall, I saw him 
crane his head up as far as it would go. I would have sworn that I saw his 
lips form the words, Mon Dieu. 

Ah well. Where did I leave off in the continuing saga of Bruce and 
Carol? 

The other day, while I was waiting for her to get over her mad, I put 
my ancient Olympia portable on the table and got to work on the latest 
installment of my TV soap opera. I was halfway down the page when 
Carol bumped into something and made a lot of unnecessary noise on her 
way to the john. She was, I’m certain, deliberately trying to provoke me. 
But I settled back in my chair, closed my eyes and felt myself leaving 
again. 

When I got there, the sky was overcast, and warm rain was falling. 
The low clouds had a faint greenish tinge. I crouched in a snug hole on 
the face of a cliff that dropped straight down into the sea. My niche stank 
of rotting fish and excrement, but the stench did not cut too sharply. My 
host’s sense of smell seemed atrophied. However, even in this murk, its 
vision was exceptional—the only other time I had ever experienced such 
incredible clarity of vision was the time I rode along with what must have 
been one of the very last eagles. 

The rain ceased by and by. My host—no, /—stirred and stretched pa- 
thetic little hindlegs to restore circulation, unfurled wings that were 
membranous and covered with a fine down. The wings were braced by 
an enormously elongated digit. I now knew what, when and probably 
where I was. 
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Pterosaur, Cretaceous Period. By the inland sea of Kansas, perhaps. 

I waited until the updraft from the sea felt right, and then I gently kicked 
away from the face of the cliff, dipped, rose and was airborne. 

] had the sky all to myself. 

Eventually, my host brought us lower and skimmed along above the 
waves, watchful of silver shadows just below the surface. My long, tooth- 
less beak dipped in suddenly and scooped up a thrashing fish that went 
down my gullet whole. 

Then my host climbed, still the only creature in the sky. The sun was 
Starting to slide below the horizon. I could not escape the feeling that this 
might indeed be the last evening of all, that ] had happened upon the, very 
last of the dragons. I had come to the Mesozoic Era many times before, | 
had been Gorgosaurus and Plateosaurus, I knew my way around in the 
Age of Dinosaurs. But something was different now. The land, sea and 
sky looked as they had always looked on my previous visits to Late Creta- 
ceous times, my host flew on as though nothing were strange, but I knew, 
I knew, that aerial reconnaissance of the land to the east would reveal it to 
be empty of giants. There was only my host, gliding silently toward what 
I had, in a poem, termed ‘‘the moment of extinction.’’ It seemed an 
invasion of privacy to remain and witness this final pterodacty]’s fall, so I 
pulled away and got on with my typing. 

] had a severe headache when I was finished at the typewriter. Carol 
had subsided to the point where she could collapse on the sofa-bed with 
The Stranger. But she was flipping the pages angrily. She had noticed my 
unoccupied meat. 

] went over to her and got very tender and caressing and so forth, and 
we were back on more or less friendly terms after about thirty minutes. 
We realized that we hadn’t had our last falling-out about the extra Something, 
but we were all cuddly and content for the time being, the storm had 
passed, we could look forward to a little peace before the subject again 
reared its head. 

And in such moments | really, keenly regret that I am not better with 
my words. The Mesozoic always does that to me, makes me want to talk 
to Carol about what it was like to have been a young man back during the 
sixties and earliest seventies, when it looked as though there might be 
hope for humanity . . . when blacks were suddenly demanding the right to 
be people, when women were demanding the nght to be human beings, 
when: .. when so many different voices were being raised, crying out for 
Sanity and justice, when there were good and noble causes, worthy causes, 
when there was still time and the future that has come to pass was still a 
small, gray cloud hanging low on the horizon, when... 

When the smell of extinction was not in the air. 

But I can’t make it live for Carol. She’s too young. She was born after 
things had already gone to hell in a hand-basket. She was barely out of 
diapers when California broke up. (Good-bye, L.A. You always fascinat- 
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ed me.) She was just a kid when Texas made its abortive attempt to 
divide itself into five separate states, and as far as Carol is concerned, 
Texas has always been occupied by enemy troops. 

Carol came too late, after there was no longer any place for hope in our 
lives. And I have never been able to explain to her the essential difference 
between the poor dumb earnest optimism of my youth and the inanely 
glowing stuff I write for TV. 

Carol, Carol, dinosaurs and all their brethren were majestic creatures. 
How much so, you will never be able to understand, because you can’t be 
told about it. You have to feel what it was like to be twenty meters long 
and the lord of the world. Or to glide on six-meter wings above the Kan- 
sas Sea. The dinosaurs were the most awesome things of all time, moun- 
tains made to walk. And, for all of their cranial density, Carol, they were 
nobler monsters than men. When the dinosaurs died, they left a clean 
world. They walked out of the world, and it was still full of living things. 
The dinosaurs died out gracefully. 

When we die out, we’ll take the whole world with us, one way or 
another. 


I] have such a mind for trivia. All morning long, I’ve been haunted by a 
song that 1 can’t possibly have heard during the past twenty years. It’s 
something from the sixties, 1 think, something by Bob Dylan. A cry of 
anguish, of disillusionment. ‘“‘Oh, mama, can this really be the end, to be 
stuck inside of Mobile with the Memphis blues again?”’ 

And this, from one of the stanzas: ‘‘.. . the ladies treat me kindly, and 
they furnish me with tape, but deep inside my heart, | know | can’t 
escape.”’ 

Oh, but | try. 

Today is Friday, Food Day at the commissary, and the streets are packed. 
I had to go to the studio. Pushed and fought my way to the mass-transit 
stop at the corner, and then the steam-bus was twenty minutes late. But it 
did arrive, and | did get a seat up front. It was a miserable ride, all the 
same. My respirator has sprung a leak. (God, who’d have thought that 
Austin, Texas, would ever have really bad smog?) The day was a scorcher, 
and everything stank, the bus, the streets, the people, the whole city. The 
smell of extinction. 

And so | leaned my head back, closed my eyes and got away from them 
as best I could. All is calm, all is bright. 


* The Cabinet of Edgar Allan 
Poe * 
Angela Carter 


England’s Angela Carter is her own woman, her own artist. She 
does not write science fiction in any conventional—or perhaps even 
unconventional—sense. She does not do horror or heroic fantasy 
or fairy tales, unless, that is, you broaden your definitions of these 
categories to make room for the special sorts of sf, horror, heroic 
fantasy, and fairy tale that she does do. Heroes and Villains, The 
Passion of New Eve, and the uncanny collections Fireworks and 
The Bloody Chamber are some titles you should look for. Neither 
Old Wave nor New Wave, exactly, Carter’s work has baroque and 
surrealist elements that antedate the beginnings of modern sf and 
that perhaps suggest some directions in which it may yet profitably 
march. ‘‘The Cabinet of Edgar Allan Poe,’’ which first appeared 
in the British magazine Interzone and which has also seen print in 
a City Lights (San Francisco) publication called Free Spirits: An- 
nals of the Insurgent Imagination, dramatizes in unforgettable fash- 
ion the basis of Poe’s notorious psychosexual hang-ups. We here in 
the Republic, I think, should applaud Carter’s altogether singular 
analysis of the problem. 
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Imagine Poe in the Republic! when he possesses none of its virtues; no 
Spartan, he. Each time he tilts the jug to greet the austere moming, his 
sober friends reluctantly concur: “‘No man is safe who drinks before 
breakfast.’’ Where is the black star of melancholy? Elsewhere; not here. 
Here it is always moming; stern, democratic light scrubs geo off 
the streets down which his dangerous feet must go. 

Perhaps... . perhaps the black star of melancholy was hiding in the dark 
at the bottom of the jug all the time. ..it might be the whole thing is a 
little secret between the jug and himself i. 

He turns back to go and look; and the pitiless light of common day 
hits him full in the face like a blow from the eye of God. Struck, he reels. 
Where can he hide, where there are no shadows? They split the Republic 
in two, they halve the apple of knowledge, white light strikes the top 
half and leaves the rest in shadow; up here, up north, in the leveling 
latitudes, a man must make his own penumbra if he wants concealment 
because the massive, heroic light of the Republic admits of no ambiguities. 
Either you are a saint or a stranger. He is a stranger, here, a gentleman 
up from Virginia somewhat down on his luck, and, alas, he may not 
invoke the Prince of Darkness (always a perfect gentleman) in his cause 
since, of the absolute night which is the antithesis to these days of rectitude, 
there is no aristocracy. 

Poe Staggers under the weight ni the Declaration of Independence. Peo- 
ple think he is drunk. 

He is drunk. 

The prince in exile lurches through the new-found land. 


So you say he overacts? Very well; he overacts. There is a past history 
of histrionics in his family. His mother was, as they say, born in a trunk, 
greasepaint in her bloodstream, and made her first appearance on any 
stage in her ninth summer in a hiss-the-villain melodrama entitled Mysteries 
of the Castle. \t was the evening of the eighteenth century; twilight falls 
on the Age of Reason. 

Poe’s future mother skipped onto a stage in the fresh-hatched American 
republic to sing an old-world ballad clad in the pretty rags of a ballet 
gypsy. Her dancer’s grace, piping treble, dark curls, rosy cheeks—cute 
kid! And eyes with something innocent, something appealing in them that 
struck directly to the heart so that the smoky auditorium broke out in 
raucous sentimental cheers for her and clapped its leather palms together 
with a will. A star was born that night in the rude firmament of fit-ups 
and candle-footlights, but she was to be a shooting star; she flickered 
briefly in the void, she continued the inevitable trajectory of the meteor, 
downward. She hit the boards and trod them. 

But, well after puberty, she was still able, thanks to her low stature and 
slim build, to continue to personate children, clever little ducks and prattlers 
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of both sexes. Yet she was versatility personified; she could do you Ophelia, 
too. 

She had a low, melodious voice of singular sweetness, an excellent 
thing in a woman. When crazed Ophelia handed round the rosemary and 
rue and sang: ‘‘He is dead and gone, lady,’’ not a dry eye in the house, I 
assure you. She also tried her hand at Juliet and Cordelia and, if necessary, 
could personate the merriest soubrette; even when racked by the nauseas 
of her pregnancies, still she would smile, would smile and oh! the daz- 
zling candor of her teeth! 


Out popped her firstborn, Henry; her second, Edgar, came jostling af- 
ter to share her knee with her scripts and suckle at her bosom meanwhile 
she learned her lines, yet she was always word-perfect even when she 
played two parts in the one night, Ophelia or Juliet and then, say, Little 
Pickle, the cute kid in the afterpiece, for the audiences of those days 
refused to leave the theater after a tragedy unless the players changed 
costumes and came back to give them a little something extra to cheer 
them up again. 

Little Pickle was a trousers role. She ran back to the green room and 
undid the top buttons of her waistcoat to let out a sore, milky breast to 
pacify little Edgar who, wakened by the hoots and catcalls that had greeted 
her too voluptuous imitation of a boy, likewise howled and screamed. 

A mug of porter or a bottle of whisky stood on the dressing table all 
the time. She dipped a plug of cotton in whisky and gave it to Edgar to 
suck when he would not stop crying. 


The father of her children was a bad actor and only ever carried a spear 
in the many companies in which she worked. He often stayed behind in 
the green room to look after the little ones. David Poe tipped a tumbler of 
neat gin to Edgar’s lips to keep him quiet. The red-eyed Angel of Intem- 
perance hopped out of the bottle of ardent spirits and snuggled down in 
little Edgar’s longclothes. Meanwhile, on stage, her final child, in utero, 
stitched its flesh and bones together as best it could under the corset that 
preserved the theatrical illusion of Mrs. Elizabeth Poe’s eighteen-inch waist 
until the eleventh hour, the tenth month. 

Applause rocked round the wooden o. Loving mother that she was— 
for we have no reason to believe that she was not—Mrs. Poe exited the 
painted scene to cram her jewels on her knee while tired tears ran rivers 
through her rouge and splashed upon their peaky faces. The monotonous 
clamor of their parents’ argument sent them at last to sleep but the un- 
born one in the womb pressed its transparent hands over its vestigial ears 
in terror. 

(To be born at all might be the worst thing.) 

However, born at last this last child was, one July afternoon in a cheap 
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theatrical boarding house in New York City after many hours on a rented 
bed while flies buzzed at the windowpanes. Edgar and Henry, on a pallet 
on the floor, held hands. The midwife had to use a pair of blunt iron 
tongs to scoop out the reluctant wee thing; the sheet was tented up over 
Mrs. Poe’s lower half for modesty so the toddlers saw nothing except the 
midwife brandishing her dreadful instrument and then they heard the shrill 
cry of the newborn describing a jagged arc in the exhausted silence like 
the sound of the blade of a skate on ice and something was twitching 
between the midwife’s pincers, bloody as a fresh-pulled tooth. 

David Poe spent his wife’s confinement in a nearby tavern, wetting the 
baby’s head. When he came back and saw the mess he vomited. 

Then, before his sons’ bewildered eyes, their father began to grow 
insubstantial. He unbecame. All at once he lost his outlines and began to 
waver on the air. It was twilit evening. Mama slept on the bed with a 
fresh mauve bud of flesh in a basket on the chair beside her. The air 
shuddered with the beginning of absence. 

He said not one word to his boys but went on evaporating until he 
melted clean away, leaving behind him in the room as proof he had been 
there only a puddle of puke on the splintered wooden floor. 


As soon as the deserted wife got out of bed, she posted down to Virginia 
with her howling brats because she was booked for a tour of the South 
and she had no money put away so all the babies got to eat was her 
sweat. She dragged them with her in a trunk to Charleston; to Norfolk; 
then back to Richmond. 


Down there, it is the fetid height of summer. 

Stripped to her chemise in the airless dressing room, she milks her sore 
breasts into a glass; this latest baby must be weaned before its mother 
dies. 


She coughed. She slapped more, yet more rouge on her now haggard 
cheekbones. ‘‘My children! what will become of my children?’’ Her eyes 
glittered and soon acquired a febrile brilliance that was not of this world. 
Soon she needed no rouge at all; red spots brighter than rouge appeared 
of their own accord on her cheeks while veins as blue as those in Stilton 
cheese but muscular, palpitating, prominent, lithe, stood out on her forehead. 
In Little Pickle’s vest and breeches it was not now possible for her to 
create the least suspension of disbelief and something desperate, some- 
thing fatal in her distracted playing both fascinated and appalled the witnesses, 
who could have thought they saw the living features of death itself upon 
her face. Her mirror, the actress’s friend, the magic mirror in which she 
sees whom she has become, no longer acknowledged any but a death’s 
head. 
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The moist, sullen, Southern winter signed her quietus. She put on 
Ophelia’s madwoman’s nightgown for her farewell. 

When she summoned him, the spectral horseman came. Edgar looked 
out of the window and saw him. The soundless hooves of black-plumed 
horses struck sparks from the stones in the road outside. ‘‘Father!’’ said 
Edgar; he thought their father must have reconstituted himself at this last 
extremity in order to transport them all to a better place but, when he 
looked more closely, by the light of the gibbous moon, he saw the sockets 
of the coachman’s eyes were full of worms. 


They told her children that now she could come back to take no curtain 
calls no matter how fiercely all applauded the manner of her going. Lov- 
ers of the theater plied her hearse with bouquets: “‘And from her pure and 
uncorrupted flesh May violets spring.’’ (Not a dry eye in the house.) The 
three orphaned infants were dispersed into the bosoms of charitable protectors. 
Each gave the clay-cold cheek a final kiss; then they too kissed and parted, 
Edgar from Henry, Henry from the tiny one who did not move or cry but 
lay still and kept her eyes tight shut. When shall these three meet again. 
The church bell tolled: never never never never never. 

Kind Mr. Allan of Virginia, Edgar’s own particular benefactor, who 
would buy his bread henceforward, took his charge’s little hand and led 
him from the funeral. Edgar parted his name in the middle to make room 
for Mr. Allan inside it. Edgar was then three years old. Mr. Allan ushered 
him into Southern affluence, down there; but do not think his mother left 
Edgar empty-handed, although the dead actress was able to leave him 
only what could not be taken away from him, to wit, a few tattered 
memories. 


Testament of Mrs. Elizabeth Poe 


Item: nourishment. A tit sucked in a green room, the dug snatched away 
from the toothless lips as soon as her cue came, so that, of nourishment, 
he would retain only the memory of hunger and thirst endlessly unsatisfied. 

Item: transformation. This is a more ambivalent relic. Something like 
this... Edgar would lie in prop-baskets on heaps of artificial finery and 
watch her while she painted her face. The candles made a profane altar of 
the mirror in which her vague face swam like a magic fish. If you caught 
hold of it, it would make your dreams come true but Mama slithered 
through all the nets desire set out to catch her. 

She stuck glass jewels in her ears, pinned back her nut-brown hair and 
tied a muslin bandage round her head, looking like a corpse for a minute. 
Then on went the yellow wig. Now you see her, now you don’t; brunette 
turns blonde in the wink of an eye. 
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Mama turns round to show how she has changed into the lovely lady he 
glimpsed in the mirror. 

**Don’t touch me, you'll mess me.’’ 

And vanishes in a susurration of taffeta. 

Item: that women possess within them a cry, a thing that needs to be 
extracted... but this is only the dimmest of memories and will reassert 
itself in vague shapes of unmentionable dread only at the prospect of 
carnal connection. 

Item: the awareness of mortality. For, as soon as her last child was 
born, if not before, she started to rehearse in private the long part of 
dying; once she began to cough she had no option. 

Item: a face, the perfect face of a tragic actor, his face, white skin 
stretched tight over fine, white bones in a final state of wonderfully lucid 
emaciation. 


Ignited by the tossed butt of a still-smoldering cigar that had lodged in 
the cracks of the uneven floorboards, the theater at Richmond where Mrs. 
Poe had made her last appearance burned to the ground three weeks after 
her death. Ashes. Although Mr. Allan told Edgar that all of his mother 
that was mortal had been buried in her coffin, Edgar knew that the some- 
body elses she so frequently became lived in her dressing table mirror and 
were not constrained by the physical laws that made her body rot. But 
now the mirror, too, was gone; and all the lovely and untouchable, volatile, 
unreal mothers went up together in a puff of smoke on a pyre of props 
and painted scenery. 

The sparks from this conflagration rose high in the air, where they 
lodged in the sky to become a constellation of stars that only Edgar saw 
and then only on certain still nights of summer, those hot, rich, blue, 
mellow nights that the slaves have brought from Africa, weather that 
ferments the music of exile, weather of heartbreak and fever. (Oh, those 
voluptuous nights, like something forbidden!) High in the sky these invisi- 
ble stars marked the points of a face folded in sorrow. 


Nature of the theatrical illusion: everything you see is false. 

Consider the theatrical illusion with special reference to this impression- 
able child, who was exposed to it at an age when there is no reason for 
anything to be real. 

He must often have toddled onto the stage when the theatre was empty 
and the curtains down so all was like a parlor prepared for a séance, 
waiting for the moment when the eyes of the observers make the mystery. 

Here he will find a painted backdrop of, say, an antique castle—a castle! 
such as they don’t build here; a Gothic castle all complete with owls and 
ivy. The flies are painted with segments of trees, massy oaks or some- 
thing like that, all in two dimensions. Artificial shadows fall in all the 
wrong places. Nothing is what it seems. You knock against a gilded throne 
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or horrid wrack that looks perfectly solid, thick and immovable, ‘but when 
you kick it sideways, it turns out to be made of papier maché, it is as 
light as air—a child, you yourself, could pick it up and carry it off with 
you and sit in it and be a king or lie in it and be in pain. 

A creaking, an ominous rattling scares the little wits out of you; when 
you jump round to see what is going on behind your back, why, the very 
castle is in mid-air! Heave-ho and up she rises, amid the inarticulate cries 
and muttered oaths of the stagehands, and down comes Juliet’s tomb or 
Ophelia’s sepulchre, and a super scuttles in, clutching Yorick’s skull. 

The foul-mouthed whores who dandle you on their pillowy laps and tip 
mugs of sour porter against your lips now congregate in the wings, where 
they have turned into nuns or something. On the invisible side of the 
plush curtain that cuts you off from the beery, importunate, tobacco-stained 
multitude that has paid its pennies on the nail to watch these transcendent 
rituals now come the thumps, bangs and clatter that make the presence of 
their expectations felt. A stagehand swoops down to scoop you up and 
carry you off, protesting, to where Henry, like a good boy, is already deep 
in his picture book and there is a poke of candy for you and the corner of 
a handkerchief dipped in moonshine and Mama in crown and train presses 
her rouged lips softly on your forehead before she goes down before the 
mob. 

On his brow her rouged lips left the mark of Cain. 


Having, at an impressionable age, seen with his own eyes the nature of 
the mystery of the castle—that all its horrors are so much painted cardboard 
and yet they terrify you—he saw another mystery and made less sense of 
it. 

Now and then, as a great treat, if he kept quiet as a mouse, because he 
begged and pleaded so, he was allowed to stay in the wings and watch; 
the round-eyed baby saw that Ophelia could, if necessary, die twice nightly. 
All her burials were premature. 

A couple of brawny supers carried Mama on stage in Act Four, wrapped 
in a shroud, tipped her into the cellarage amidst displays of grief from all 
concerned but up she would pop at curtain call having shaken the dust off 
her grave clothes and touched up her eye make-up, to curtsey with the 
rest of the resurrected immortals, all of whom, even Prince Hamlet himself, 
turned out, in the end, to be just as undead as she. 

How could he, then, truly believe she would not come again, although, 
in the black suit that Mr. Allan provided for him out of charity, he toddled 
behind her coffin to the cemetery? Surely, one fine day, the spectral coach- 
man would return again, climb down from his box, throw open the car- 
riage door and out she would step wearing the white nightdress in which 
he had last seen her; although he hoped this garment had been laundered 
in the interim since he last saw it all bloody from a hemorrhage. 

Then a transparent constellation in the night sky would blink out; the 
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scattered atoms would reassemble themselves to the entire and perfect 
Mama and he would run directly to her arms. 


It 1s mid-morning of the nineteenth century. He grows up under the 
black stars ofthe slave states. He flinches from that part of women the 
sheet hid. He becomes a man. 


As soon as he becomes a man, affluence departs from Edgar. The heart 
and pocketbook that Mr. Allan opened to the child now pull themselves 
together to expel. Edgar shakes the dust of the sweet South off his heels. 
He hies north, up here, to seek his fortune in the places where the light 
does not permit that chiaroscuro he loves; nevertheless, now Edgar Poe 
must live by his disordered wits. 


The dug was snatched from the milky mouth and tucked away inside 
the bodice; the mirror no longer reflected Mama but, instead, a perfect 
stranger. He offered her his hand; smiling a tranced smile, she stepped 
out of the frame. 

‘‘My darling, my sister, my life and my bride 

He was not put out by the tender years of this young girl whom he 
soon married; was she not just Juliet’s age, just thirteen summers? 

The magnificent tresses forming great shadowed eaves above her high 
forehead were the raven tint of nevermore, black as his suits the seams of 
which his devoted mother-in-law painted with ink so that they would not 
advertise to the world the signs of wear and, nowadays, he always wore a 
suit of sables, dressed in readiness for the next funeral in a black coat 
buttoned up to the stock and he never betrayed his absolute mourning by 
so much as one flash of white shirtfront. Sometimes, when his wife’s 
mother was not there to wash and starch his linen, he economized on 
laundry bills and wore no shirt at all. 

His long hair brushes the collar of this coat, from which poverty has 
worn off the nap. How sad his eyes are; there is too much of sorrow in his 
infrequent smile to make you happy when he smiles at you and so much 
of bitter gall, also, that you might mistake his smile for a grimace or a 
grue except when he smiles at his young wife with her forehead like a 
tombstone. Then he will smile and smile with as much posthumous 
tenderness as if he saw already: Dearly Beloved Wife Of ...carved above 
her eyebrows. 

For her skin was white as marble and she was called—would you believe! 
—‘‘Virginia,’’ a name that suited his expatriate’s nostalgia and also her 
condition, for the child-bride would remain a virgin until the day she 
died. 

Imagine the sinless children lying in bed together! The pity of it! 

For did she not come to him stiffly armored in taboos—taboos against 
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the violation of children; taboos against the violation of the dead—for, not 
to put too fine a point on it, didn’t she always look like a walking corpse? 
But such a pretty, pretty corpse! 

And, besides, isn’t an undemanding, economic, decorative corpse the 
perfect wife for a gentleman in reduced circumstances, upon whom the 
four walls of paranoia are always about to converge? 

Virginia Clemm. In the dialect of Northern England, to be **clemmed”’ 
is to be very cold. *‘l’m fair clemmed.’’ Virginia Clemm. 

She brought with her a hardy, durable, industrious mother of her own, 
to clean and cook and keep accounts for them and to outlive them, and to 
outlive them both. 


Virginia was a perfect child and never ceased to be so. The slow years 
passed and she stayed as she had been at thirteen, a simple little thing 
whose sweet disposition was his only comfort and who never ceased to 
lisp, even when she started to rehearse the long part of dying. 

She was light on her feet as a revenant. You would have thought she 
never bent a stem of grass as she passed across their little garden. When 
she spoke, when she sang, how sweet her voice was; she kept her harp in 
their cottage parlor, which her mother swept and polished until all was 
like a new pin. A few guests gathered there to partake of the Poes’ mod- 
est hospitality. There was his brilliant conversation though his women 
saw to it that only tea was served, since all knew his dreadful weakness 
for liquor, but Virginia poured out with so much simple grace that every- 
one was charmed. 

They begged her to take her seat at her harp and accompany herself in 
an Old World ballad or two. Eddy nodded gladly: ‘*Yes,’’ and she lightly 
struck the strings with white hands of which the long, thin fingers were 
so fine and waxen that you would have thought you could have set light 
to the tips to make of her hand the flaming Hand of Glory that casts all 
the inhabitants of the house, except the magician himself, into a profound 
and deathlike sleep. 

She sings: 


Cold blows the wind, tonight, my love, 
And a few drops of rain. 


With a taper made from a ms. folded into a flute, he slyly takes a light 
from the fire. 


I never had but one true love 
In cold earth she was lain. 


He sets light to her fingers, one after the other. 
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A twelve month and a day being gone 
The dead began to speak. 


Eyes close. Her pupils contain in each a flame. 


Who is that sitting on my grave 
Who will not let me sleep? 


All sleep. Her eyes go out. She sleeps. 

He rearranges the macabre candelabrum so that the light from her glori- 
ous hand will fall between her legs and then he busily turns back her 
petticoats; the mortal candles shine. Do not think it is not love that moves 
him; only love moves him. 

He feels no fear. 

An expression of low cunning crosses his face. Taking from his back 
pocket a pair of enormous pliers, he now, one by one, one by one by one, 
extracts the sharp teeth just as the midwife did. 

All silent, all still. 

Yet, even as he held aloft the last fierce canine in triumph above her 
prostrate and insensible form in the conviction he had at last exorcised the 
demons from desire, his face turned ashen and sere and he was overcome 
with the most desolating anguish to hear the rumbling of the wheels outside. 
Unbidden, the coachman came; the grisly emissary of her high-born kins- 
man shouted imperiously: ‘*Overture and beginners, please!’’ She popped 
the plug of spiritous linen between his lips; she swept off with a hiss of 
silk. 

The sleepers woke and told him he was drunk; but his Virginia breathed 
no more! 


After a breakfast of red-eye, as he was making his toilet before the 
mirror, he suddenly thought he would shave off his mustache in order to 
become a different man so that the ghosts who had persistently plagued 
him since his wife’s death would no longer recognize him and leave him 
alone. But, when he was clean-shaven, a black star rose in the mirror and 
he saw that his long hair and face folded in sorrow had taken on such a 
marked resemblance to that of his loved and lost one that he was struck 
like a stock or stone, with the cut-throat razor in his hand. 

And, as he continued, fascinated, appalled, to stare in the reflective 
glass at those features that were his own and yet not his own, the bony 
casket of his skull began to agitate itself as if he had succumbed to a 
tremendous attack of the shakes. 

Goodnight, sweet prince. 

He was shaking like a back-cloth about to be whisked off into oblivion. 

Lights! he called out. 
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Now he wavered; horrors! He was starting to dissolve! 

Lights! more lights! he cried, like the hero of a Jacobean tragedy when - 
the murdering begins, for the black star was engulfing him. 

On cue, the laser light of the Republic blasts him. 

His dust blows away on the wind. 


* Dead in Irons * 


Chelsea Quinn Yarbro 


For the near future, at least, advanced technologies permitting space 
travel and interstellar commerce are not likely to have much effect 
on the “‘invariables'’ of human behavior and nature. Chelsea Quinn 
Yarbro’s ‘‘Dead in Irons,’’ modestly abridged for its appearance 
here, presents a bleak but compelling view of one of the lamenta- 
ble ways in which the instinct for survival can overcome the equal- 
ly human impulse to cooperate. The author of the beautiful fantasy 
Aniosto and of the five historical horror novels of the Saint-Germaine 
cycle, Yarbro is at home in many categories. Her sf novels include 
Time of the Fourth Horseman and the more recent Hyacinths. ‘‘T’ve 
been writing full-time since 1971,’’ she confesses, ‘‘making me 
virtually unemployable in any other field.’’ Avid readers rejoice in 
that fact. And ‘‘Dead in Irons’’ is a fine introduction to the preci- 
sion and force of her narrative technique. 
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They all hated steerage, every steward in the Babel Princess. Mallory 
made that plain when he showed Shiller around the ship for the first time. 

‘*Hell of a place,’’ she agreed, looking at the narrow, dark corridors 
that connected the cold storage rooms. 

Mallory chuckled, a sound of marbles falling on tin. ‘‘Worse’n that. 
Don’t let ’em stick you back here, Shiller. They’re gonna try, but don’t 
you do it. You being the newest one, they think they can get away with it, 
making you do steerage. But this damn duty has to be shared.’’ He cast a 
sideways look at Shiller. ‘‘Wranswell’s the worst. You keep an eye out 
for him.”’ 

‘It’s like cold storage for food,’’ Shiller said, peering through the 
viewplate at the honeycomb of quiet, frosted cocoons. 

‘*Sure is,’” Mallory said, contempt darkening his voice. 

**T wonder why they do it, considering the risks?’’ Shiller mused, not 
really talking to Mallory. ‘‘You couldn’t pay me to do that.”’ 

A white grin split Mallory’s black face. ‘‘Cause they’re stinking poor 
and dumb. Remember that, Shiller; they’re dumb.”’ 

Shiller turned her gaze once again to the figures stacked in the coffinlike 
tiers. ‘‘Poor bastards,’’ she said before she moved away from the hatch 
that closed the steerage section away from the life of the rest of the ship. 

‘It’s not that bad,’” Mallory said, running his eyes over the dials that 
monitored the steerage cargo. Some of the indicators were perilously low, 
but Mallory only grunted and shook his head. ‘‘Hell, Shiller, this way we 
don’t have to feed ’em, except for that minimal support glop they get. We 
don’t have a lot of crap to get rid of. We don’t have to keep a shrink 
around for em the way we do for first class. We don’t have to worry 
about space. It could be a lot worse. Imagine all of ’em running around 
loose down here.’’ 

‘**Yeah,’’ Shiller nodded, following Mallory down the corridor to the 
drive shield. But she added one last question. “‘Why don’t they buy into a 
generation ship instead of this? They’re slow but they’re safe.”’ 

Mallory shrugged. ‘‘Generation ships cost money; maybe they can’t 
afford it. Maybe they figure that this way they’ll be alive when they get 
where they’re going, if they get where they’re going.”’ 

“‘Tf,’’ Shiller repeated, frowning. ‘“‘But what happens if we drop out 
wrong? Where would we be? What would we do with them?’’ She sounded 
upset, her face was blank but her dark eyes grew wide. 

‘*Hasn’t happened yet. Maybe it won’t. It’s only a seven percent chance, 
Shiller. That’s not bad odds. Besides, we couldn’t keep operating if we 
lost more’n that. Don’t worry about it.’” He swung open the hatch to the 
small, low-ceilinged cubicle beside the core of the ship. ‘‘T’ll show you 
what to look for if we get into trouble.”’ 

Although she had been to school and had been told these things before, 
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Shiller followed him through the lock, turning to look one last troubled 
time at the hatch to the cold room. 

**Shiller. Pay attention,’’ Mallory’s voice snapped at her. *‘I got to get 
back on deck watch.”’ 

‘*Yeah,’’ she answered and stepped into the little room. 


Wranswell posted the watches later in the day, and Shiller saw she had 
been assigned to steerage. Mallory’s warning rang in her mind, but she 
shrugged it off. ‘‘Can’t hurt to do it once,’’ she said to the air as she 
thumb-printed the order. 

‘*Don’t let them get frisky,’’ Wranswell said with ponderous humor. 
He loomed at the end of the corridor, filling it with his bulk. He was a 
gathering of bigness. His body, his head, his eyes, all were outsized, 
massive, more like some mythic creature than chief steward of a cargo 
jump ship. 

Inwardly Shiller shrank back from the man. Small and slight herself, 
she distrusted the big man. She knew that stewards rose in rank by their 
ability to control other stewards, and Wranswell’s bulk clearly dominated 
the others. 

‘*Got nothing to say? Well, that'll be good in steerage. All you got to 
do is sit there and wait for nothing to happen.’ He chortled his huge, 
rumbling chortle as he started down the corridor. ‘‘You haven’t been to 
see me, Shiller,’’ he complained as he grew nearer. 

‘I’ve been stowing my gear.’’ 

‘Of course you have. It’s a pity you didn’t let me inspect it first. Now 
it’s all over your cabin. And some of it got torn. You got to have tougher 
things, Shiller.’’ He was close to her now. He leaned on the order board 
and smiled down at her. ‘‘You got to remember what my job is. And 
you’re the new steward. I got to be sure of you, you know.”’ 

‘‘My watch is about to begin,’”’ Shiller said in a small tight voice. 

‘*Oh. Yes. It’s too bad your cold gear got ripped. You’ll get cold for 
those four hours.’’ He grinned at the fear in her face. “‘I’d loan you some 
others, but it’s against the rules. And you don’t want me to break the 
rules, do you?’’ 

Shiller said no, hating herself for fearing the big man, and for letting 
him see her fear. He was the sort who would turn it against her. 

“‘Of course, Shiller. The rules shouldn’t be broken. But I make the 
rules. They’re my rules.’’ He reached down and touched her arm. ‘‘I 
make ’em and I can break ’em. Because they’re mine. Remember that, 
Shiller.’’ 

**]’}] remember.’’ Her fists were hard knots at her sides. 


Steerage was icy; the cold cut through Shiller’s torn gear with an edge 
as keen and penetrating as steel. Her hands, inadequately protected by 
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ripped gloves, were brittle and stiff, and her fingers moved slowly and 
clumsily as she adjusted the valves on the tiers. 

The monitor showed that the indicators which had been near critical 
were now back within tolerable limits. The silent, cocoonlike figures stacked 
in the tiers drifted on in their sleep that was not sleep, their bodies damped 
with cold and drugs. One day they would be warm again, would breathe 
deeply the air of another planet, their hearts would beat a familiar seventy- 
two beats a minute. But at the moment, they were like so much meat 
stored for the butcher. 

Shiller was horrified with herself as the thought rose unbidden in her 
mind. She had been determined to treat steerage passengers as the people 
they were, not as cold cargo. Yet in less than a day, she had found herself 
slipping, seeing steerage as meat only. She forced herself to pause as she 
worked, to talk to each of the passengers, to learn their names and 
destinations. 

‘*‘How’s it going?’’ Mallory’s voice asked on the speaker. 

“It’s cold.”’ 

**Sure.’’ He paused. **You’re cold or it’s cold?”’ 

‘*Both,’’ she said shortly, wishing she could ask him for help and know- 
ing that she must not. 

‘*You got your gear on, don’t you?”’ 

**Sure. But turns out some of it’s ripped.’’ She was too near telling 
him what Wranswell had done, and what he had said. 

‘*Don’t you know enough not to go in there in ripped gear?”’ 

“*It’s all the gear I have,’’ she said. The cold had gathered on her face 
and made it hard to talk. 

**Ripped gear? Where’d you buy crap like that?’’ 

‘*It got ripped after I came aboard.’’ She thought it was safe to say that 
much, that Mallory would understand and hold his peace. 

‘“Wranswell?’’ said the voice from the speaker. 

‘*I’m not accusing anyone of anything.’’ Her hands were so cold they 
felt hot. Carefully she rubbed them together and waited to hear what 
more Mallory had to say. 

*“‘Y'll talk to you later.’” The speaker clicked once and was dead. 

Shiller sat looking at the monitors, feeling the cold seeping into her 
body. It was too cold and too long. She knew that her hands would need 
treatment when she got off watch. It would go on her report, and she 
would be docked for improper maintenance of her gear. Bitterly she real- 
ized that Wranswell had engineered things very well. All he had to do 
was be sure that her gear was faulty, and he would be able to order her to 
do anything. She would have no choice but to obey, or the company 
would leave her stranded on some two-bit agricultural planet. It had happened 
before, she thought. Wranswell was too good at his game to be a novice 
player. Shuddering, she forced her attention on the tiers. 
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‘*You’re the new one.’ The steward who confronted Shiller was an 
older woman, one whose face was hardened with her job and made tight 
with worry. “‘I heard we’d got you.”’ 

Shiller felt the hostility of the other steward engulf her, hot, a vitriolic 
pulse. ‘‘I’m sorry,’’ she faltered. ‘‘I haven’t learned who everyone is 
yet.’ 

‘‘No. Only the one that counts.’’ The woman barred her way, one 
muscular arm across the door. 

‘*Look,’’ Shiller said, tired of riddles and anger, ‘‘my name is Shiller. 
I only came aboard last night, I don’t know the ropes around here. If I’ve 
done something wrong, I wish you’d tell me, then I won’t have to do it 
again.” 

‘*Shiller,’’ the other said, looking her over measuringly. ‘*Wranswell 
told me about you. You’re the reason he’s kicking me out.’’ She waited to 
see what effect this announcement would have. 

‘“*No,’’ said Shiller, closing her eyes, feeling the bile touch the back of 
her mouth. She dreaded what Wranswell had planned, and now she had 
made an enemy of his former mate. °‘I didn’t do anything. I don’t want 
him.”’ 

The laughter was unpleasant. ‘‘You’re not serious,’’ the other said, 
stating a fact. ‘‘On these tubs, you take everything you can get, and if 
you can get the chief steward, don’t you tell me you’d refuse.’’ 

**T don’t want Wranswell,’’ Shiller repeated, very tired now, her hands 
beginning to ache now that they were warm again. 

**Sure. Sure, Shiller.’” The woman leaned toward her, one hand balling 
into a fist, her face distorted with rage. 

‘*Dandridge!’’ Wranswell’s voice echoed down the hall, and in a mo- 
ment he appeared, his big body moving effortlessly, swiftly to stop the 
woman’s hands as she rushed Shiller. 

**Oh, no, Wranswell,’’ she cried out, turning to see his fist as it smashed 
the side of her face. Clutching at the sudden well of blood, she sank to 
her knees, a soft moan escaping her before she began to sob. 

‘*Looks like you need someone to take care of you, Shiller,’> Wranswell 
said, ignoring Dandridge on the floor. 

‘*Not you, Wranswell.’’ Shiller had begun to back up, feeling her face. 
go ashen under Wranswell’s mocking eyes. *‘Not after what you did to 
Dandridge.”’ 

The woman on the floor was bleeding freely, her hands leaking red 
around the fingers. Her breath was choked now, and when she coughed 
there was blood on her lips. 

‘*Dandridge is nothing,’’ Wranswell said. 

‘She was your mate,’’ Shiller said tensely, still hoping to break away 
from him, from the bloody woman on the floor. 

‘**Was, Shiller. Not now. Now you’re here and I got plans for you.’’ 
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Shiller shook her head, sensing the hurt he would give her if he could. 

*‘No? There’s a lot of time you can spend in steerage. Hours and hours, 
Shiller. In torn gear. Think about it.”’ 

In spite of herself, she said, ‘‘Mallory said that watch was shared.”’ 

‘*Mallory ain’t chief steward. Iam. You’ll do all the steerage watches | 
say you will. That could be quite a lot. Until you get sensible, Shiller.’’ 

Dandridge stumbled to her feet and, hiding her face, pushed down the 
hall toward the medic room. Shiller watched her go, her hands leaving 
red marks where they touched the wall. 


The skin on her left-hand was unhealthily mottled. Shiller studied it 
under her bunk light, feeling a worry that was not reflected in her face. 
Four days of steerage watch had brought her to this. She flexed her fin- 
gers uncertainly and found that even a simple movement hurt and left her 
hand weak and trembling. Taking the packet of ointment Mallory had left 
for her, she smeared it over the livid spot. The pain eased. 

Out in the hall she could hear Dandridge talking to Briggs. Shiller 
knew what Dandridge was saying, that she was angry, taking vengeance 
where she could, the hurt and damage done to her much worse than the 
ruin of her face. Leaning back, Shiller tried to shut out the words, the 
spite that came through palpably. 

A warning buzzer sounded the change of watch. Hearing it, Shiller felt 
a surge of rebellion, but she was too tired to ride it through. With tired 
acceptance she rose and pulled on her cold gear, checking all the tempo- 
rary seals with more hope than trust. It would be a little better, but there 
was no way they could keep the cold out entirely, there was no way they 
could save her from the ache and the numbness. 

Mallory’s friendly face appeared around the frame of her door. ‘*Ready?’’ 
he asked brightly. 

**] guess.”’ , 

‘Pll walk you down.’’ He waited in the door, his hands blocking the 
passage and the cruel words Dandridge spewed out at Briggs. 

‘“Thanks,’’ Shiller said, summoning the ghost of a smile. She had not 
smiled often since coming to the Babel Princess. Draping her headgear 
over her arm she joined Mallory in the narrow corridor. 

‘Too bad Wranswell’s being shitty about steerage,’’ Mallory was saying 
loudly enough for Dandridge and Briggs to hear them. He was still in his 
first-class uniform: tight breeches, loose shirt, half jacket and jaunty cuffed 
blue boots. Shiller looked at him with envy, her body made shapeless and 
clumsy in the cold gear. Mallory gave her clothes one uncertain look, 
then went on, “‘Say, Shiller, it’s none of my business, but why fight it?’’ 

**Fight what?’’ she asked, wishing he had not spoken. 

‘“Wranswell. He’s not interested in Dandridge anymore. You could be 
his mate. It’s obvious he wants you.”’ 
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‘*l won't be his mate. I can’t stand him.’’ She turned, suddenly afraid. 
**Mallory, don’t tell him I said that. Please.”’ 

He made a dismissing gesture, hands wide. ‘‘You don’t want me to 
know, don’t tell me. I probably won't tell Wranswell. But he’s a tough 
man. Maybe I’ll have to.’’ He shrugged fatalistically. 

‘**But Mallory... You wouldn’t tell him.’’ She felt suddenly desperate. 
Under the heavy wrap of her gear she felt a cold hard lump gather under 
her ribs. 

Seeing her panic he said, ‘‘No, of course not, Shiller.”’ 

They were almost at the cold room. Shiller pulled her headgear off her 
arm and began to secure it. Her gloves made her hands awkward, and in a 
moment she asked Mallory to do it for her. 

‘*Sure, glad to,’’ he said, pulling the gear into place and sealing it. 
**Keep what I said in mind,’’ he told her as they reached steerage. With a 
cuff on her arm for luck, he opened the hatch. 

Shiller hesitated inside the hatch, dreading the four hours to come. She 
was still close enough to hear Wranswell stop Mallory outside. 

‘Well, Mallory, how did it go?’’ asked the hated voice. 

‘*Well, I talked to her,’’ Mallory said, hedging. 

‘‘Any headway?”’ 

‘*Not so far.’’ There was contrition in his tone, and embarrassment. 

‘*Keep trying, Mallory. Or you can do your watches in there.’’ 

Mallory laughed uneasily. ‘‘You don’t have to worry about that. You 
won't get me in there for anything.’’ He paused. ‘‘I can talk to her again 
in the morning, when she’s had some rest. Maybe she’ll think it over 
while she’s standing watch.”’ 

‘‘T hope so, for your sake.”’ 

‘‘It’s gonna take time, Wranswell. The thing is, you got her real scared.”’ 

‘*That,’’ Wranswell said, ‘‘is the general idea.’’ 


‘You rotten traitor!’’ Shiller shouted when Mallory appeared in her 
door the next morning. ‘“‘You can fucking well bet I thought about 
it!’ 

‘*Thought about what?’’ Mallory asked warily. 

‘*You know. I heard you talking to Wranswell. I heard what you said, 
Mallory.’’ 

Mallory hesitated, indecisive. His face was a mixture of aggravation 
and loss. ‘‘Then you know how things stand,’’ he said at last. 

Shiller swung off her bunk. ‘‘No, I do not know how things stand. I 
thought I did, but obviously | was wrong.’’ She found suddenly that it 
was hard to speak, and the difficulty was only partly due to the cold in 
steerage. 

‘‘Ah, Shiller.’ If he meant to be conciliatory, he failed. 

‘*Don’t you talk that way to me. Why did you do it, Mallory? I thought 
you gave a damn. I| thought you were my friend.’’ 
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‘*]_ am your friend,’’ he said, speaking with a caution he might have 
used with a child. ‘‘Why else would I do this?’’ 

**To save your hide, that’s why.’”’ 

**Look, Shiller, I told you the day you came aboard to be careful of 
Wranswell. He’s the boss here. Why didn’t you listen to me then. You 
dumb, or something?’’ 

‘*] didn’t think you meant this,’’ she shot back at him, finding a strength 
in her that she did not know she had. 

‘*} figured you knew. What else would it be?’’ 

‘*You were very careful about that, Mallory. You warmed me to watch 
out for Wranswell. You said that when you showed me around the ship. 
But that wasn’t what you meant, was it? And you didn’t come out and tell 
me what I had to deal with. And you didn’t tell me you were following 
Wranswell’s orders.”’ : 

Mallory was getting angry. ‘‘Who the hell else’s orders would I follow? 
This is Wranswell’s world, and he makes the decisions. More’n that, he’s 
the one who makes sure things get done. You can’t fight that, Shiller. 
And I can’t fight it either.’’ 

**That’s shit,’’ she spat at him. 

**Fuck you, Shiller.’’ He turned away from the door, then looked back. 
‘You keep this up, you’re gonna be as dead as the stuff outside this ship. 
Wranswell ain’t gonna wait forever. You gotta give in sometime.”’ 

Shiller grabbed her cold gear and hurled it at Mallory. 

**You’re as dumb as steerage. You belong there!’’ Casting the heavy 
gear aside, Mallory stormed off, his steps sounding like explosions along 
the corridor. 


By the time the Babel Princess dropped out for its first stop, Shiller 
had got used to the steerage routine. She figured out the colonists bound 
for Grady’s Hole and prepared them for shipping to the surface. It was a 
long tedious job, but now she welcomed it, for at least in steerage she 
was safe from Wranswell. | 

‘It’s okay, Harper,’’ she said to one of the cocoons, addressing it by 
the name stenciled across it. “‘You’re gonna like Grady’s Hole. It’s sunny 
and warm, and the soil is good. The Babel line has an outpost there 
already, so you know you won’t starve.’’ She hooked the support tubes 
into his shipping capsule, noticing as she did that the color of the fluid 
was wrong. Quickly she checked the feeders to see if she had confused 
the line, but no, it was the correct one. And the solution that should have 
been mulberry was a pale pink. 

Cautiously she tapped the feeder, drawing out a sample of the fluid for 
later examination. ‘‘Hope you’re okay, Harper,’’ she said to the cocoon. 
‘*Don’t want you to get down there and find out they can’t thaw you 
out.’’ She put the sample into one of her capacious pockets and moved on 
to the next tier. 
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‘‘Crawleigh, Matson, Ewings and Marmer,”’ she read from her list, as 
if calling roll. ‘‘ You’re the last of the lot. The consignment says fourteen, 
and you make it fourteen.’’ She moved the tiers into position for capsule 
loading, making a final check of the list. 

When she was finished she stamped the invoices and relayed them up 
to the bridge for verification. In her pocket there were now four samples, 
the other three drawn from Marmer, Ewings, and one of the earlier cap- 
sules which she had gone back to check after seeing Harper’s feeder. 

The invoices came back with the Babel seal and the captain’s sigil on 
them. Shiller took them and put each in the capsule it belonged to. Then 
she sealed the capsules one after the other, checking each seal in the 
manner prescribed. 

‘*Shiller.’” The voice on the speaker was Briggs. ‘‘I got something you 
have to ship down with the capsules.”’ 

“What?’’ she asked, not caring. 

‘Something important.”’ 

‘It’s against regulations,’ she said, speaking by rote. She no longer 
trusted anyone on the ship. ‘*Sorry.’’ 

‘“Wranswell said to tell you that he’d count it as a favor. He said he 
might find some other work for you to do if you can get this stuff down 
for him.’’ 

‘*What is it?’’ She found that to her disgust, she was interested. She 
hesitated on the seals of the capsule. 

‘*It goes with Baily. You seal it up yet?’’ Briggs sounded urgent, as if 
he too had some consideration riding on her agreement. 

‘‘Not yet,’” she admitted. She hesitated, thinking. If it were found out 
that she had added something not on the invoice, she could be stranded 
out on some distant planet where she could be a common laborer or a 
prostitute. But if she failed to do this for Wranswell, her life would contin- 
ue to be a nightmare. 

‘*Hurry up,’’ Briggs prodded. “‘I got it night here. It’s small. Wranswell 
really wants it, Shiller.” 

‘‘Okay,’’ she said. She went to the hatch and held out her gloved hand. 
To her surprise the thing Briggs dropped into it was only a small dark 
vial, weighing no more than a couple of ounces. ‘“‘Is this all?’ she asked, 
turning the thing over in her gloved hand. 

‘*That’s it. And remember, it has to go in Baily,’’ Briggs said, sound- 
ing relieved. 

‘*You can tell Wranswell it’s done,’’ she said and closed the hatch. 

But she wondered idly what it was Wranswell was smuggling—for 
surely he was smuggling—that was so small and so precious. 


? 


‘*{ haven’t thanked you yet for that service you did me,’’ Wranswell 
said to Shiller as they sat in the mess. **You’re coming around. Perhaps 
all the way?”’ 
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Shiller did not even look up from her plate. 

‘*You might be interested to learn what I am up to. No? Not the least 
curlosity?”’ 

**No.”’ 

‘‘No? But do you really have so little concern for your fate? You, 
Shiller?”’ 

‘*!’m not interested, Wranswell,’’ she said, and knew she was lying. 

**But you might be arrested for this. Don’t you want to know what the 
charge will be?’’ Wranswell was being funny again. His deep rumbling 
laughter filled the mess room. ‘‘We could all be arrested for this, certainly. 
But then, to arrest us, they would have to catch us. Out here.’’ A few of 
the other stewards took up his laugh. 

Shiller bit her lip and remained silent. 

‘*Here we are, engaged in secret smuggling. Babel policy would con- 
demn us all and most of you know nothing about it.’” He looked contemptu- 
ously over his underlings. ‘“‘How many of you are like Shiller here, and 
don’t want to know?’’ 

‘It’s steerage,’’ said Dandridge from across the room. ‘‘Wranswell 
smuggles the bodies. He waters down the feeders so the cargo is just 
getting cold and drugs; it makes ’em hard to thaw out that way. He ships 
along the feeder solution so his bunch in customs on the ground can keep 
"em going until they can sell the cargo to slavers.’’ Her voice was loud in 
a room suddenly still. 

‘‘Dandridge is, of course, right,’’ Wranswell allowed, spreading his 
huge hands on the table. ‘‘She is also very foolish. But then, I don’t 
imagine anyone heard her very well.”’ 

Conversation erupted in the mess, the eleven stewards trying to shut 
out the accusation that would condemn them all. 

Under the racket, Wranswell said to Shiller, ‘*] would put it differently, 
but essentially Dandridge is nght. From time to time I’ll expect a little 
help from you. In exchange, you may be allowed to stand something 
other than steerage watches. Is your first-class uniform clean?”’ 

‘‘And if I don’t cooperate?’’ In spite of herself, she knew she was 
striking a bargain with Wranswell, giving her consent to his terrible scheme. 
She had heard enough about the slavers to make her shudder, for they 
were far worse than anything Wranswell could hope to be. 

‘‘T think you will. In the next few days you might have a few words 
with Dandridge about it. She can tell you what to expect.”’ 

‘‘Why Dandridge? What should I ask her?’’ 

**Shiller, you will know when the time is right.’’ He turned away from 
her then and spoke softly to Mallory. 


Dandridge’s body was stiff by the time Shiller found it. She had been 
struck many times, and even the ugly lividity of death could not disguise 
the large bruises on her arms and back. She lay now crammed between 
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two rows of tiers at the back of steerage, her dead eyes blackened, horrified. 
She had not died easily. 

‘‘Briggs, you and Carstairs get in here,’’ Shiller said to the speaker. 
She was feeling curiously light-headed, as if Dandridge’s death had spared 
her. 

‘“Want some company, Shiller?’’ Briggs asked with an audacity he had 
learned from Wranswell. ‘‘Come outside here.”’ 

‘“‘l’ve got company. Dandridge’s body’s in here. You gonna come in 
and get it out or do I call the bridge?’’ It was a bluff: Shiller knew she 
could never call the bridge and risk the ostracism it would bring, or may- 
be an end like Dandridge’s. 

““You don’t have to do that,’’ Briggs said quickly. ‘‘ You said Dandridge’s 
body?”’ 

‘Yes. She’s dead. Somebody killed her. You better tell Wranswell. He 
might be anxious about her.’’ Shiller heard Briggs whisper to someone, 
then he said, ‘‘It’ll take a couple of minutes. We’ll get her out.”’ 

It was longer than that when they at last came through the hatch, shape- 
less in their cold gear, a stretcher slung between them. Shiller saw that 
the other steward was Mallory, and that he was calm. 

**She’s at the back under tier number five. You won’t be able to lay her 
flat; she’s got stiff.’’ 

When they got to the place, Briggs stopped, his eyes widening behind 
his mask. ‘‘Come on, Briggs,’’ Mallory said. ‘‘We gotta get’er out of 
here. Wranswell’s waiting.’’ 

Briggs pulled himself together, grabbing the out-thrust elbows. ‘‘Look 
at her. She sure got hit,’’ Briggs said. Mallory only grunted. 

They wrestled the body onto the stretcher and lashed it down as best 
they could. Then, without a word to Shiller, they left steerage, carrying 
their grim trophy between them. 

Shiller watched them go, remembering what Wranswell had said. The 
warning was plain. If she talked, she, too, would be killed. If she did not 
cooperate with Wranswell’s smuggling, she would find herself beaten and 
frozen at the back of steerage. 


‘It’s too bad that we’d already gone hyper when this happened,’’ 
Wranswell announced to the stewards. ‘‘If we were still in port we could 
report this to the Babel home office and they could investigate. But since 
we've gone hyper and we aren’t due to touch port for another fifteen 
days, even preserving the body might be difficult.’’ 

Gathering her anger and her courage, Shiller said, ‘‘Why not put her in 
steerage? She'll keep in there.”’ 

Wranswell chuckled at the idea. ‘‘Well, it’s a novel approach,’’ he said 
as he loomed over her. ‘‘But it’s not practical. We'll put her in one of the 
spare capsules and ship her off.’’ 
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Briggs had got noticeably paler. ‘“‘Off where?’’ he demanded. ‘*Out 
there? We don’t even know where that is. We won’t know where she’s 
gone.”’ 

From his side of the room Mallory gave Briggs an impatient sign. 
‘*Don’t worry about it, Briggs. It’s better this way. More’n that, there 
won’t be any hassle at the other end of the line. Nobody’I1 investigate and 
we'll all be safe. Captain’ll file a report and that’ll be the end of it.’’ 

**Mallory’s right, you know.’’ Wranswell agreed. *“Much less trouble 
for everyone. Believe me, the Babel line doesn’t like these occurrences 
any better than we do. We’ll prepare her for burial and send her off 
tomorrow.’ 

When the others got up to leave, he motioned Shiller to stay behind. “I 
trust your talk was constructive? I know these one-sided conversations can 
be trying, but I’m sure she had some information for you.’’ He reached 
out one hand and tugged at Shiller’s hair. ‘“‘Be reasonable, Shiller. You 
won't get anywhere if you antagonize me.”’ 

‘*T got the message. Can I go now?’’ She refused to look at Wranswell, 
at his bloated, smiling face and his eyes that raked her body like nails. 

**Not quite yet. I want to explain about the next drop out. On Archer 
Station, the next port, we play the game a little differently.”’ 

**T hear you,’’ Shiller said, wishing she could scream. 

**There, one capsule more or less makes little difference to my agent’s 
clients. And I find it hard to justify keeping a steward on who is only 
good for steerage work. Unless I find out you’re more versatile, there 
might be an extra capsule. Archer Station deals with Ranyion slavers. I 
understand they’re most unpleasant.”’ 

Shiller felt her teeth grind as she held her mouth shut. There was little 
she could say now. Archer Station was two weeks away, and they would 
be her last two weeks of freedom. 


In the end they had to break Dandridge’s bones to fit her into the 
capsule. But at last her stiff, distorted body was closed away, sealed for 
a journey into nothing that would lead nowhere. The stewards gathered at 
the lock, as Wranswell had ordered. 

Briggs arrived last, looking haggard. He watched Mallory through 
exhausted eyes, fingering a lean statue which he clutched to his chest. 
Mallory deliberately ignored him, turning away when Briggs started his 
way. 

Wranswell, his big body looking out of place in his first-class uniform, 
arrived to deliver his eulogy before sending the capsule on its way. He 
wore a secret smile that grated on Shiller’s nerves. Wranswell was obvi- 
ously satisfied. 

‘*For our comrade who has died in the line of duty,’’ Wranswell began 
the traditional benediction as the rest of the stewards shifted on their feet 
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and felt awkward, “‘we praise her now for all she accomplished while she 
worked among us and did her tasks. ..”’ 

Before Wranswell could continue, Briggs shouted out, ‘‘ You killed her!’’ 
And he lunged at Mallory, the statue he had been holding at the ready. *‘! 
loved her and you killed her!”’ 

Mallory shouted and leaped aside, bringing his arm down on Briggs’s 
back. Briggs staggered under the blow, but turned, his face filled with 
loathing. ‘*You’re Wranswell’s errand boy. He gave her to you and when 
she wouldn’t take you, you killed her!’’ He sloughed around on Wranswell. 
‘*You’re as bad a slaver as the ones you sell to.”’ 

This time it was Wranswell who hit him, sinking his balled-up fists 
deep into Briggs’s gut. Retching, Briggs fell to his knees. Beside him the 
little black statue lay broken. ‘‘You can hit me till I’m dead. It doesn’t 
change anything. You still killed her.”’ 

‘“‘When you're finished, Briggs, we'll get on with this ceremony.”’ 
Wranswell turned to Mallory. *‘You’re okay?’’ 

**Sure. Briggs’s just upset. He don’t know what he’s saying. Why, 
when this is all over, he’s gonna forget all about it.’’ Mallory was 
straightening his uniform as he spoke, adjusting it with strangely finicky 
gestures. 

Briggs looked up. His face was ashen and his voice hoarse, but there 
was no mistaking his words. **You hear me, Wranswell. So long as 
Dandridge is out there, we’re gonna stay hyper, too.”’ 

‘Go away, Briggs. If you can’t conduct yourself right, go away.’’ Then 
Wranswell turned from him, ignoring him now. He began the ceremony 
once more in impressive, sonorous tones. No one but Wranswell spoke. 


Above decks the captain played back Wranswell’s report, shaking his 
head, not caring about what went on below decks. He heard the thing 
out, then connected it to his log, giving his formal acceptance to the 
report. It was too bad that the steward had died. They would have to lay 
over a couple extra days at Archer Station while a new one was sent. 


It was several hours later when there was the first indication that some- 
thing was wrong. The Babel Princess gave a lurch, like a boat riding over 
choppy water. But in hyper there were no waves, and there was no reason 
for the ship to lurch. Alarms began to sound all over the ship. 

Shiller tumbled out of the bunk, still half-asleep, knowing that some- 
thing had wakened her. The shrilling of the alarm broke through and she 
began to dress automatically. The cold of steerage was still on her and she 
trembled as she pulled herself into her clothes. 

The alarms grew louder. Down the corridor there were other stewards 
stumbling about, shouting to each other. 

Suddenly the ship’s master address system came on. *‘This is the captain. 
This is the captain,’’ the system announced. **We have encountered unfa- 
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miliar turbulence. For that reason we are going to drop out and see if 
there is any reason for it. I apologize in advance to our passengers for this 
inconvenience. I ask your indulgence while we complete this maneuver. 
The stewards are standing by to take care of you should you experience 
any discomfort. We will drop out in ten minutes. For that reason, please 
remain in your quarters. If you need assistance, buzz for a steward. Thank 
you.”’ 

Mallory pounded on Shiller’s door. “‘Get your ass above decks, Shiller. 
First-class uniform so the tourists can throw up on someone neat and 
clean.”’ 

‘‘Shut up,’’ she answered. 

‘‘The passengers are waiting,’’ he said in a brusque voice. 

Sarcastically she asked, ‘‘And are you looking after steerage? I thought 
that regulations required that steerage be manned during every drop out 
and every pass to hyper. Don’t tell me you’re going in there, Mallory.”’ 

‘‘Not me, but you are,’’ Mallory said, taking cruel delight in this change 
of orders. ‘‘ You can take care of the cargo in steerage. You been doing it 
so long, you’re real good at it. Maybe you can snuggle up to ’em and 
keep ‘em warm.’’ He laughed in imitation of Wranswell, then hurried 
down the hall. 

‘‘Hurry up, Shiller,’’ Langly shouted from down the hall. ‘‘Time’s 
short! Three minutes!’’ 

‘‘Coming,’” she answered, and went out into the corridor still pulling 
on her gloves. When the one-minute warning sounded she began to run. 


The drop out did not work. The drive whined, the ship bucked and slid 
like a frightened horse, the shield room grew unbearably hot, the core 
reached its danger point, but they failed to drop out. 

There was a wait then, while the core cooled down, and then they tried 
once more. Above decks the tourists in first class watched each other 
uneasily, not willing to admit that their pleasure jaunt could end this way. 
The stewards kept to their assigned posts, not daring to show the panic 
they felt. For if the tourists did not know they were in trouble, the stew- 
ards did. 

The fear did not touch steerage. Shiller braced the cocoons, strapping 
the tiers to their stanchions on the walls. She steadied herself between 
them and stoically rode out the first attempt to drop, and the second. She 
knew a morose satisfaction: if they were stranded in hyper, she would be 
free of Wranswell, free of Mallory. She glanced around the familiar bleakness 
of steerage, thinking of the names stenciled on the cocoons with a certain 
affection, as she might have thought of plants. 

‘‘Don’t let this worry you, Ander,’’ she said to the nearest one. *‘This 
doesn’t matter. If we don’t get where you’re going, you'll never know 
about it anyway.’’ 

She tightened the cocoon in place and moved on to the next one. 
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This was Taslit, bound for Dreuten’s Spot, an out-of-the-way agricultural 
planet, the last on their outward run. ‘‘Taslit, never mind,’’ she spoke 
gently, easing the cocoon more firmly into place. ‘Two to one Wranswell 
would have sold you to some slaver anyway. You won’t have lost any- 
thing this way.”’ 

Then the alarm sounded once more and another futile attempt to drop 
out began. As the heat mounted in the core, steerage began to warm up, 
the temperature rising almost five degrees. Shiller watched with concern 
as more and more indicators moved into the critical zones. If they kept 
this up long it would kill her cargo. She couldn’t let that happen. 

She went like a drunken man across steerage, reaching for the speaker 
button as she was thrown against the wall. She grabbed for a brace and 
held on as the Babel Princess sunfished about her. At last the attempt was 
broken off, the core stopped its maddened hum and the ship righted itself 
in the vastness of hyper. 

Again the speaker came to life. ‘‘This is the captain speaking. This is 
the captain speaking.’’ There was silence following that announcement. 
‘“We appear to be having some difficulty returning to normal space. As it 
will take time to effect the necessary repairs, we will continue our jour- 
ney in hyper until we can drop out without endangering the ship or her 
passengers...” 

Shiller stared at the speaker, incredulous. ‘‘We’re never gonna drop 
out; you know that,’’ she told it, shaking her head. 

‘‘We may be delayed in arriving at Archer’s Station. ..’’ 

‘*We sure will. Forever.’’ 

‘**But the Babel Company will gladly refund part of your fare to com- 
pensate for this delay. I trust we will proceed without incident.’’ 

When the sound died away, Shiller sank onto the monitor bench. She 
wondered if the others in the seven percent who never came out of hyper 
did this, lied to the passengers and to themselves, pretending that every- 
thing was all right, promising an end to the voyage they would never live 
to see. 

Shiller started to laugh. In the eerie cold the walls echoed her laughter, 
making it louder. 


There had been trouble above decks. Rations had been shortened again 
and a fight had broken out, the stronger taking what little food there was 
from the weak. Now that most of them knew there would be no escape 
from hyper they cared less what became of one another. There had been 
several injuries and medicine was running as short as food. 

‘**Look,’’ said Mallory to a general meeting of the stewards, ‘‘we can 
take the ones that are worst hurt and we can stick ’em in cocoons and 
hook ’em up like the rest of steerage. We won’t have to feed ’em, they 
won’t get any worse, and if we ever get out of this, they'll be alive. 
They'll be grateful.”’ 
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‘‘And if we don’t get out of this?’’ Shiller asked, the fear of Mallory all 
but gone. She had not bothered to change out of her cold gear. 

‘*Then it won’t matter, Shiller,’’ Wranswell said from the head of the 
table. He had lost weight and his flesh hung in folds about him like a 
garment that no longer fit. 

‘‘Then who’s supposed to look after ’em?’’ Shiller went on, seeing 
with contempt that the other stewards did not challenge him. 

‘You are.”’ 

‘*What? No more flattering offers?’’ She barked out a laugh, and found 
that it no longer hurt to laugh, or to die. 

Stung, Wranswell retorted. ‘*I’ve made other arrangements. You lose, 
Shiller. Too bad.’’ His greedy eyes fastened on the slender grace of Langly, 
and the boy pouted in response. 

**Lucky you,’’ Shiller said before she walked out. 


She woke to the smell of cooking meat. She sat up slowly, for hunger 
had made her faint. The light over her bunk was off but she did not bother 
to turn it on; she knew it was dead. More awake, she sniffed again. Yes, 
it was meat, fresh meat broiling. She felt her way to the door and pulled 
it Open. 

‘*Hey, Shiller, come on down and have some breakfast,’’ Langly called 
when he caught sight of her. His bony face was wreathed in smiles and 
grease. 

Shiller shook her head as if to clear it. ‘‘Where’d that come from?’’ 

‘*It was Mallory’s idea.’’ He turned into the mess to answer a question, 
then said to her, ** You’re entitled to two pounds of meat a day so long as 
you’re working.”’ 

‘*What’d you do, kill someone?’’ she asked without thinking. 

Langly’s answering giggle told her what she did not know. 

‘Oh, shit,’’ she cried, ducking back into her room and pulling on her 
cold gear as fast as she could. It was a slow business in the dark, and she 
had to pause often to regain her strength. When she was done she stum- 
bled down the corridor, oblivious to the mocking words that Langly sent 
with her. 

When she pulled open the hatch, she knew. 

The tiers had been raided, the cocoons pulled apart and the bodies 
harvested for the stewards. Here and there a few of the cocoons remained 
intact, awaiting the time when the others would be hungry again. Some 
held the injured passengers, their new seals not quite dry. 

Shiller stood in the door, swaying on her feet. That they had done this 
to her steerage, that they had damaged her cargo... She moved into the 
cold room, unbelieving. Ander was gone. So was Taslit. And Ettinger. 
And Swansleigh. Nathan. Cort. Fairchild. Vaudillion. Desperately she 
searched the tiers for the cocoons and found them empty. Gone, gone, 
gone... She thought of Wranswell, his sagging face full of meat, smiling, 
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gesturing as he ate, his thick hands caressing Langly and his dinner 
alternately. 

Vomit spewed from her before she could stop it, and she sank to her 
knees until there was nothing left for her to cast up. 


‘There she is.’’ Mallory’s soft words reached across steerage to Shiller 
as she lay exhausted on the floor. 

‘‘Good work,’’ Wranswell said, a contented grin spreading over his 
shiny face. ‘‘] was afraid we’d lost her.”’ 

Shiller turned her head slowly, filth and ice clinging to her face. Dully . 
she watched as the two men came nearer. 

‘*Hello, Shiller,’’ Mallory beamed down at her. ‘‘We’ve been looking 
for you.”’ He was much closer now. He put his boot on the side of her 
face and pushed. 

Shiller gasped and was silent. 

‘‘Come now, Shiller. You aren’t going to spoil this for us, are you?’’ 
Wranswell leaned down next to her. ‘‘Let me hear you, Shiller. It’s much 
quicker if you do.’’ He sank his hands in her hair and pulled sharply 
back. Shiller left blood and skin on Mallory’s boot. 

Mallory was good at his job. Each time a fist or a boot struck her, 
Shiller remembered the way Dandridge had looked when she found her. 
Now she knew how it had happened. She tried to let go, to ride with the 
punishment and the pain, but she knew that she fought back. In some 
remote part of her mind she knew that she struck at Mallory, trying des- 
perately to stop him, to give him back hurt for hurt. Once she had the 
satisfaction of connecting with his eye, and as he beat her into uncon- 
sciousness, she could see the slow drip of blood down his face, and she 
was Satisfied. 


When she woke it was warm. Her cocoon had thawed around her and 
the room reeked of putrefaction. Of the few remaining bodies in steerage, 
only she was alive. Numbly she felt for the feeder lines and found none. 
They must not have had time to attach them. 

Carefully, very carefully, Shiller eased herself off the tier. Slowly, so 
tried to close them around the lip of the tier. 

Then she heard the sound. “‘Wranswell? Wranswell? Where are you?’’ 

The voice was Mallory’s, but so changed. Now it was a quavering 
thread, coming on uneven breaths like an old man’s. 

‘“Wranswell?’’ 

Shiller listened for the answer, hardly daring to breathe. She did not 
want to be discovered, not by Mallory, not by Wranswell. She was not 
alive for that. Discovering that she was trembling, she willed herself to 
relax. 

‘‘] know you’re down here,’’ Mallory went on, his voice reverberating 
in the still corridors. ‘‘I’m hungry, Wranswell.”’ 
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At the words Shiller felt her own hunger rage in her with fangs as 
sharp and demanding as some beast’s. She knew that her trembling weak- 
ness was from hunger, that her bony hands were the face of hunger. 

‘*Got you. Got you,’’ Mallory chanted in ragged victory. He was not 
good to hear. ‘‘Got you. Got you. Got you, Wranswell.’’ His high crowing 
made the hackles on Shiller’s neck rise. 

Now the sounds were different, a chopping and tearing as Mallory set 
about his grizzly work. 

This was her chance then. Her hunger was gone and her mind had 
become clear as her terror dissolved. After this, there could be no more 
terror, no more fear. 

Carefully, very carefully Shiller eased herself off the tier. Slowly, so 
slowly, she slid across the room, no longer seeing the slime that oozed 
underfoot, or seeing the things that rotted on the other tiers, or the wreck- 
age in steerage. That was over and done. That she could not change. 
There was only one thing now that she wanted, one last act she could 
perform. 

She reached the monitor bench, raising the lid so that it made no sound. 

In the hall Mallory began to sing. 

Then Shiller had it, the long wedged blade that opened the capsules. Its 
edge shone purposefully. It had been designed to cut through seventeen 
inches of steel without slowing down. 

Ander was dead, and Taslit. Dandridge, Briggs. Langly, too, she supposed. 
Wranswell. Cort. Ettinger. Harper. All of them. 

The Babel Princess was dead, lost in uncharted darkness, derelict, drifting 
on unknown tides, its last energies draining into emptiness. 

She was dead, too. 

Shiller fondled the blade with care, testing the edge against her thumb, 
sucking the blood. 

In the corridor Mallory was almost finished. 

And in steerage, on the other side of the hatch, Shiller was waiting. 


* Rock On * 


Pat Cadigan 


Pat Cadigan, editor of the elegant semiprofessional magazine Shayol, 
of which her former husband Arnold Fenner was the publisher, 
writes in the hard-boiled tradition of Hammett and Chandler—with 
perhaps a dash of Tom Reamy thrown in. Stories such as ‘‘Criers 
and Killers,’’ ‘‘The Pathosfinder,’’ and ‘‘Vengeance Is Yours’’—not 
to mention her original contribution to this anthology—are both 
tender and tough. Indeed, ‘‘Rock On’’ scintillates with the energy 
and slangy pizzazz of the best contemporary music. It speaks, too, 
of burnout, emotional dependence, and the immemorial quest to 
get free. Through it all shines Cadigan’s redemptive understanding 
of the sinner—‘‘I sold my soul for rock ’n’ roll’’—whose confes- 
sion this is. . 
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Rain woke me. I thought, shit, here 1 am, Lady Rain-in-the-Face, be- 
cause that’s where it was hitting, right in the old face. Sat up and saw I 
was still on Newbury Street. See beautiful downtown Boston. Was Newbury 
Street downtown? In the middle of the night, did it matter? No, it did not. 
And not a soul in sight. Like everybody said, let’s get Gina drunk and 
while she’s passed out, we’ll all move to Vermont. Do I love New England? 
A great place to live, but you wouldn’t want to visit here. 

I smeared my hair out of my eyes and wondered if anyone was looking 
for me now. Hey, anybody shy a forty-year-old rock ’n’ roll sinner? 

I scuttled into the doorway of one of those quaint old buildings where 
there was a shop with the entrance below ground level. A little awning 
kept the rain off but pissed water down in a maddening beat. Wrung the 
water out of my wrap-pants and my hair and just sat being damp. Cold, 
too, I guess, but didn’t feel that so much. 

Sat a long time with my chin on my knees: you know, it made me feel 
like a kid again. When I started nodding my head, I began to pick up on 
something. Just primal but I tap into that amazing well. Man-O-War, if 
you could see me now. By the time the blueboys found me, I was rocking 
pretty good. 

And that was the punchline. I’d never tried to get up and leave, but if I 
had, I’d have found I was locked into place in a sticky field. Made to 
catch the b&e kids in the act until the blueboys could get around to 
coming out and getting them. I’d been sitting in a trap and digging it. The 
story of my life. 


They were nice to me. Led me, read me, dried me out. Fined me a 
hundred, sent me on my way in time for breakfast. 

Awful time to see and be seen, righteous awful. For the first three 
hours after you get up, people can tell whether you’ve got a broken heart 
or not. The solution is, either you get up real early so your camouflage is 
in place by the time everybody else is out, or don’t go to bed. Don’t go to 
bed ought to work all the time, but it doesn’t. Sometimes when you don’t 
go to bed, people can see whether you’ ve got a broken heart all day long. 
I schlepped it, searching for an uncrowded breakfast bar and not looking 
at anyone who was looking at me. But I had this urge to stop random 
pedestrians and say, Yeah, yeah, it’s true, but it was rock ’n’ roll broke 
my poor old heart, not a person, don’t cry for me or I'll pop your chocks. 

I went around and up and down and all over until I found Tremont 
Street. It had been the pounder with that group from the Detroit Crater— 
the name was gone but the malady lingered on—anyway, him, he’d been 
the one told me Tremont had the best breakfast bars in the world, especially 
when you were coming off a bottle-drunk you couldn’t remember. 

When the c’muters cleared out some, I found a space at a Greek hole- 
in-the-wall. We shut down 10:30 a.m. sharp, get the hell out when you’re 
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done, counter service only, take it or shake it. I like a place with Attitude. 
I folded a seat down and asked for coffee and a Feta cheese omelette. 
Came with home fries from the home fries mountain in a corner of the grill 
(no microwave gar-bazhe, hoo-ray). They shot my retinas before they 
even brought my coffee, and while I was pouring the cream, they checked 
my credit. Was that badass? It was badass. Did I care? I did not. No 
waste, no machines when a human could do it, and real food, none of 
this edible polyester that slips clear through you so you can stay looking 
like a famine victim, my deah. 

They came in when I was half-finished with the omelette. Went all 
night by the look and sound of them, but I didn’t check their faces for 
broken hearts. Made me nervous but I thought, well, they’re tired; who’s 
going to notice this old lady? Nobody. 

Wrong again. I became visible to them right after they got their retinas 
shot. Seventeen-year-old boy with tattooed cheeks and a forked tongue 
leaned forward and hissed like a snake. 

** Sssssssinner.’’ 

The other four with him perked right up. *‘Where?’’ *‘Whose?’’ ‘‘In 
here? 

‘Rock ’n’ roll ssssssinner.’’ 

The lady identified me. She bore much resemblance to nobody at all, 
and if she had a heart it wasn’t even sprained a little. With a sinner, she 
was probably Madame Magnifica. ‘‘Gina,’’ she said, with all confidence. 

My left eye tic’d. Oh, please. Feta cheese on my knees. What the hell, 
I thought, I'll nod, theyll nod, Ill eat, I'll go. And then somebody 
whispered the word, reward. 

I dropped my fork and ran. 

Safe enough, I figured. Were they all going to chase me before they 
got their Greek breakfasts? No, they were not. They sent the lady after 
me. 

She was much the younger, and she tackled me in the middle of a 
crosswalk when the light changed. A car hopped over us, its undercarriage 
just ruffling the top of her hard copper hair. 

‘‘Just come back and finish your omelette. Or we’ll buy you another.”’ 

‘‘No.”’ 

She yanked me up and pulled me out of the street. ““Come on.’’ People 
were staring but Tremont’s full of theaters. You see that here, live theater, 
you can still get it. She put a bring-along on my wrist and brought me 
along, back to the breakfast bar, where they’d sold the rest of my om- 
elette at a discount to a bum. The lady and her group made room for me 
among themselves and bought me another cup of coffee. 

‘*How can you eat and drink with a forked tongue?’’ I asked Tattooed 
Cheeks. He showed me. A little appliance underneath, like a zipper. The 
Featherweight to the left of the big boy on the lady’s other side leaned 
over and frowned at me. 
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‘“Give us one good reason why we shouldn’t turn you in for Man-O- 
War’s reward.”’ 

I shook my head. ‘‘I’m through. This sinner’s been absolved.’’ 

‘*You’re legally bound by contract,’” said the lady. ‘“‘But we could c’noodle 
something. Buy Man-O-War out, sue on your behalf for nonfulfillment. 
We're Misbegotten. Oley.’’ She pointed at herself. ‘‘Pidge.’’ That was 
the silent type next to her. ‘‘Percy.’’ The big boy. *‘Krait.’’ Mr. Tongue. 
‘*Gus.’’ Featherweight. ‘‘We’ll take care of you.”’ | 

] shook my head again. ‘‘If you’re going to turn me in, turn me in and 
collect. The credit ought to buy you the best sinner ever there was.”’ 

‘*We can be good to you.”’ 

**] don’t have it any more. It’s gone. All my rock ’n’ roll sins have 
been forgiven.”’ 

‘‘Untrue,’” said the big boy. Automatically, 1 started to picture on him 
and shut it down hard. ‘‘Man-O-War would have thrown you out if it 
were gone. You wouldn’t have run.’’ 

‘*] didn’t want to tell him. Leave me alone. | Just want to go and sin no 
more, see? Play with yourselves, I’m not helping.’’ | grabbed the counter 
with both hands and held on. So what were a going to do, pop me one 
and carry me off? 

As a matter of fact, they did. 


In the beginning, I thought, and the echo effect was stupendous. /n the 
beginning ...the beginning ...the beginning... 

In the beginning, the sinner was not human. I know because I’m old 
enough to remember. 

They were all there, little more than phantoms. Misbegotten. Where do 
they get those names? I’m old enough to remember. Oingo-Boingo and 
Bow-Wow-Wow. Forty, did 1 say? Oooh, just a little past, a little close to 
a lot. Old rockers never die, they just keep rocking on. I never saw The 
Who, Moon was dead before 1 was born. But I remember, barely old 
enough to stand, rocking in my mother’s arms while thousands screamed 
and clapped and danced in their seats. Start me up...if you start me up, 
Pll never stop ...763 Strings did a rendition for elevator and dentist’s 
office, | remember that, too. And that wasn’t the worst of it. 

They hung on the memories, pulling more from me, turning me inside 
out. Are you experienced? Only a record of my father’s because he’d 
died, too, before my parents even met and nobody else ever dared ask 
that question. Are you experienced? ... Well, I am. 

(Well, 7 am.) 

Five against one and | couldn’t push them away. Only, can you call it 
rape when you know you’re going to like it? Well, if 1 couldn’t get away, 
then I’d give them the ride of their lives. Jerkin’ Crocus didn’t kill me but 
she sure came near... 

The big boy faded in first, big and wild and too much badass to him. I 
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reached out, held him tight, showing him. The beat from the night in the 
rain, I gave it to him, fed it to his heart and made him live it. Then came 
the lady, putting down the bass theme. She jittered, but mostly in the 
right places. 

Now the Krait, and he was, slithering around the sound, in and out. 
Never mind the tattooed cheeks, he wasn’t just flash for the fools. He 
knew; you wouldn’t have thought it, but he knew. 

Featherweight and the silent type, melody and first harmony. Bad. Feath- 
erweight was a disaster, didn’t know where to go or what to do when he 
got there, but he was pitching ahead like the S.S. Suicide. 

Christ. If they had to rape me, couldn’t they have provided someone 
upright? The other four kept on, refusing to lose it, and I would have to 
make the best of it for all of us. Derivative, unoriginal—Featherweight 
did not rock. It was a crime, but all I could do was take them and shake 
them. Rock gods in the hands of an angry sinner. 

They were never better. Small change getting a glimpse of what it was 
like to be big bucks. Hadn’t been for Featherweight, they might have 
gotten all the way there. More groups now than ever there was, all of 
them sure that if they just got the right sinner with them, they’d rock the 
moon down out of the sky. 

We maybe vibrated it a little before we were done. Poor old Featherweight. 

I gave them better than they deserved, and they knew that, too. So 
when I begged out, they showed me respect at last and went. Their techies 
were gentle with me, taking the plugs from my head, my poor old throb- 
bing abused broken-hearted sinning head, and covered up the sockets. I 
had to sleep and they let me. I hear the man say, “‘That’s a take, righteously. 
We’ll rush it into distribution. Where in hel! did you find that sinner?’’ 

**Synthesizer,’’ I muttered, already asleep. ‘“The actual word, my boy, 
is synthesizer.”’ 


Crazy old dreams. I was back with Man-O-War in the big CA, leaving 
him again, and it was mostly as it happened, but you know dreams. His 
living room was half outdoors, half indoors, the walls all busted out. You 
know dreams; I didn’t think it was strange. 

Man-O-War was mostly undressed, like he’d forgotten to finish. Oh, 
that never happened. Man-O-War forget a sequin or a bead? He loved to 
act it out, just like the Krait. 

‘‘No more,’’ I was saying, and he was saying. ‘‘But you don’t know 
anything else, you shitting?’’ Nobody in the big CA kids, they all shit; 
loose juice. 

‘*Your contract goes another two and I get the option, I always get the 
option. And you love it, Gina, you know that, you’re no good without 
i 

And then it was flashback time and I was in the pod with all my sock- 
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ets plugged, rocking Man-O-War through the wires, giving him the meat 
and bone that made him Man-O-War and the machines picking it up, 
sound and vision so all the tube-babies all around the world could play it 
on their screens whenever they wanted. Forget the road, forget the shows, 
too much trouble, and it wasn’t like the tapes, not as exciting, even with 
the biggest FX, lasers, spaceships, explosions, no good. And the tapes 
weren’t as good as the stuff in the head, rock ’n’ roll visions straight from 
the brain. No hours of set-up and hours more doctoring in the lab. But 
you had to get everyone in the group dreaming the same way. You needed 
a synthesis, and for that you got a synthesizer, not the old kind, the 
musical instrument, but something—somebody—to channel your group 
through, to bump up their music and their tube-fed little souls, to rock 
them and roll them the way they couldn’t do themselves. And anyone 
could be a rock ’n’ roll hero then. Anyone! 

In the end, they didn’t have to play instruments unless they really wanted 
to, and why bother? Let the synthesizer take their imaginings and boost 
them up to Mt. Olympus. 

Synthesizer. Synner. Sinner. 

Not just anyone can do that, sin for rock ’n’ roll. I can. 

But it’s not the same as jumping all night to some bar band nobody 
knows yet... Man-O-War and his blown-out living room came back, and 
he said, “‘You rocked the walls right out of my house. I’ll never let you 
go.”’ 

And I said, ‘‘I’m gone.’ 
Then I was out, going fast at first because I thought he’d be hot behind 
me. But I must have lost him and then somebody grabbed my ankle. 


Featherweight had a tray, like he was Mr. Nursie-Angel-of-Mercy. Nudged 
the foot of the bed with his knee, and it sat me up slow. She rises from 
the grave, you can’t keep a good sinner down. 

‘*Here.’’ He set the tray over my lap, pulled up a chair. Some kind of 
thick soup in a bowl he’d given me, with veg wafers to break up and put 
in. ‘‘Thought you’d want something soft and easy.”’ He put his left foot 
up on his right leg and had a good look at it. ‘‘I never been rocked like 
that before.’’ 

‘*You don’t have it, no matter who rocks you ever in this world. Cut 
and run, go into management. The big Big Money’s in management.’’ 

He snacked on his thumbnail. ‘‘Can you always tell?’’ 

**If the Stones came back tomorrow, you couldn’t even tap your toes.”’ 

**What if you took my place?”’ 

‘‘!’m a sinner, not a clown. You can’t sin and do the dance. It’s been 
tried.”’ 

‘You could do it. If anyone could.”’ 

**No.’’ 
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His stringy cornsilk fell over his face and he tossed it back. “*Eat your 
soup. They want to go again shortly.”’ 

**No.”’ I touched my lower lip, thickened to sausage size. *‘I won’t sin 
for Man-O-War and I won’t sin for you. You want to pop me one again, 
go to. Shake a socket loose, give me aphasia.”’ 

So he left and came back with a whole bunch of them, techies and 
do-kids, and they poured the soup down my throat and gave me a poke 
and carried me out to the pod so I could make Misbegotten this year’s 
firestorm. ° 

I knew as soon as the first tape got out, Man-O-War would pick up the 
scent. They were already starting the machine to get me away from him. 
And they kept me good in the room—where their old sinner had done 
penance, the lady told me. Their old sinner came to see me, too. I thought, 
poison dripping from his fangs, death threats. But he was just a guy about 
my age with a lot of hair to hide his sockets (I never bothered, didn’t care 
if they showed). Just came to pay his respects, how’d I ever learn to rock 
the way I did? 

Fool. 

They kept me good in the room. Drinks when I wanted them and a 
poke to get sober again, a poke for vitamins, a poke to lose the bad 
dreams. Poke, poke, pig in a poke. I had tracks like the old B&O, and 
they didn’t even know what I meant by that. They lost Featherweight, got 
themselves someone a little more righteous, someone who could go with 
it and work out, sixteen-year-old snip girl with a face like a praying 
mantis. But she rocked and they rocked and we all rocked until Man-O- 
War came to take me home. 

Strutted into my room in full plumage with his hair all fanned out 
(hiding the sockets) and said, ‘‘Did you want to press charges, Gina 
darling ?’’ 

Well, they fought it out over my bed. When Misbegotten said I was 
theirs now, Man-O-War smiled and said, ‘* Yeah, and I bought you. You’re 
all mine now, you and your sinner. My sinner.’’ That was truth. Man-O- 
War had his conglomerate start to buy Misbegotten right after the first 
tape came out. Deal all done by the time we’d finished the third one and 
they never knew. Conglomerates buy and sell all the time. Everybody 
was in trouble but Man-O-War. And me, he said. He made them all leave 
and sat down on my bed to re-lay claim to me. 

**Gina.’”’ Ever see honey poured over the edge of a saw-tooth blade? 
Ever hear it? 

‘*T don’t want to be a sinner, not for you or anyone.”’ 

‘It'll all look different when I get you back to Cee-Ay.”’ 

‘*T want to go to a cheesy bar and boogie my brains till they leak out 
the sockets.’’ 

‘‘No more, darling. That was why you came here, wasn’t it? But all 
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the bars are gone and all the bands. Last call was years ago, it’s all up 
here now.”’ He tapped his temple. ‘‘ You’re an old lady, no matter what. 
And don’t I give you everything? And didn’t you say I had it?’’ 

‘It’s not the same. It wasn’t meant to be put on a tube for people to 
watch.”’ 

‘*But it’s not as though rock ’n’ roll is dead, lover.’’ 

**You’re killing it.’’ 

*‘Not me. You’re trying to bury it alive. But I'll keep you going for a 
long, long time.”’ 

*“‘Tll get away again. You'll either rock ’n’ roll on your own or give it 
up, but you won’t be taking it out of me any more. This ain’t my way, it 
ain’t my time. Like the man said, ‘I don’t live today.’ ”’ 

Man-QO-War grinned. *‘And like the other man said, ‘Rock ’n’ roll nev- 
er forgets.’ ’’ 

He called in his do-kids and took me home. 


* [The Death of Socrates * 
Thomas M. Disch 


If one voice epitomizes the conscious effort of many of speculative 
fiction’s best new writers since 1960 to create not just an accept- 
able commercial product but a living literature, that voice belongs 
to Thomas M. Disch. The Genocides, Camp Concentration, 334, 
On Wings of Song—these artfully made and progressively more 
daring novels have delighted or outraged their readers. The response, 
it seems, has a great deal to do with one’s preconceptions about 
what sf can or Should be. | am a Disch partisan. From the begin- 
ning I believed that this anthology would fail in its purpose if it did 
not contain a major story from the inimitable Disch canon. ‘‘The 
Death of Socrates’’—the first self-contained episode in 334, a stun- 
ning work like no other in the field—suits my brief beautifully. 
Although it inarguably concludes on a depressing note, no one 
who reads it with care can fail to see where Disch’s sympathies lie 
or with what humor and compassionate perception he has outlined 
the predicament of the hapless Birdie Ludd. 
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I 


There was a dull ache, a kind of hollowness, in the general area of his 
liver—the seat of the intelligence according to the Psychology of Aristotle—a 
feeling that there was someone inside his chest blowing up a balloon or 
that his body was that balloon. Stuck here at this desk, it tethered him. It 
was a swollen gum he must again and again be probing with his tongue or 
his finger. Yet it wasn’t, exactly, the same as being sick. There was no 
name for it. 

Professor Ohrengold was telling them about Dante. Blah, blah, blah, 
born in 1265. 1265 he wrote in his notebook. 

His legs ached from sitting forever on this bench—there was something 
definite. 

And Milly—that was about as definite as you could get. / may die, he 
thought (though it wasn’t exactly thinking). / may die of a broken heart. 

Professor Ohrengold became a messy painting. Birdie stretched his legs 
out into the aisle, locking his knees tight and firming the thighs. He 
yawned. Pocahontas gave him a dirty look. He smiled. 

And Professor Ohrengold was back again with *‘Gibble-gabble Rau- 
schenberg and blah, blah, the hell that Dante describes is time-less. It is 
the hell that each of us holds inside his own most secret soul.’’ 

Shit, Birdie thought to himself, with great precision. 

It was all a pile of shit. He wrote Shit in his notebook, then made the 
letters look three-dimensional and shaded their sides carefully. It wasn’t as 
though this were really education. General Studies Annexe was a joke for 
the regular Barnard students. Milly’d said so. Sugar on the bitter pill of 
something-or-other. Chocolate-covered shit. 

Now Ohrengold was telling them about Florence and the Popes and such, 
and then he disappeared. ‘*Okay, what is simony?’’ the proctor asked. No 
one volunteered. The proctor shrugged and turned the lecture on again. 
There was a picture of someone’s feet burning. 

He was listening but it didn’t make any sense. Actually he wasn’t listening. 
He was trying to draw Milly’s face in his notebook, only he couldn’t 
draw very well. Except skulls. He could draw very convincing skulls, 
snakes, eagles, Nazi airplanes. Maybe he should have gone to art school. 
He turned Milly’s face into a skull with long blond hair. He felt sick. 

He felt sick to his stomach. Maybe it was the candy bar he’d had in 
place of hot lunch. He didn’t eat a balanced diet. A mistake. Half his life 
he’d been eating in cafeterias and sleeping in dorms. It was a hell of a 
way to live. He needed a home life, regularity. He needed a good solid 
fuck. When he married Milly they’d have twin beds, a two-room apart- 
ment all their own and one of the rooms with just those two beds. He 
imagined Milly in her spiffy little hostess uniform. Then with his eyes 
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closed he began undressing her in his head. First the little blue jacket 
with the Pan Am monogram over the right breast. Then he popped the 
snap at the waist and unzipped the zipper. The skirt slithered down over 
the smooth Antron of the slip. Pink. No—dlack, with lace along the hem. 
Her blouse was an old-fashioned kind, with lots of buttons. He tried to 
imagine unbuttoning the buttons one by one, but Ohrengold chose just 
then to crack one of his dumb jokes. Ha, ha. He looked and there was Liz 
Taylor from his course last year in History of the Cinema, huge pink 
boobs and hair that was blue string. 

“*Cleopatra,’’ said Ohrengold, ‘‘and Francesca da Rimini are here be- 
cause their sin was least.”’ 

Rimini was a town somewhere in Italy, so here once again was the map 
of Italy. 

Italy, Shitaly. 

What the hell was he supposed to care about this kind of crap? Who 
cares when Dante was born? Maybe he was never born. What difference 
did it make to him, to Birdie Ludd? 

None. 

He should come right out and ask Ohrengold that question, lay it on 
the line to him, straight. But you can’t talk to a teevee screen and that’s 
what Ohrengold was—flickering dots. He wasn’t even alive anymore, the 
proctor had said. Another goddamn dead expert on another goddamn cassette. 

It was ridiculous: Dante, Florence, ‘‘symbolic punishments’’ (which 
was what trusty old Pocahontas was writing down that moment in her 
trusty old notebook). This wasn’t the fucking Middle Ages. This was the 
fucking 21st century, and he was Birdie Ludd and he was in love and he 
was lonely and he was unemployed (and probably unemployable, too) 
and there wasn’t a thing he could do, not a goddamn thing, or a single 
place to turn to in the whole goddamn stinking country. 

What if Milly didn’t need him any more? 

The hollow feeling in his chest swelled. He tried easing it away by 
thinking of the buttons on the imaginary blouse, the warm body beneath, 
his Milly. He did feel sick. He ripped the sheet with the skull out of his 
notebook. He folded it in half, tore it neatly along the crease. He repeated 
this process until the pieces were too small to tear any further, then put 
them in his shirt pocket. 

Pocahontas was watching him with a dirty smile that said what the 
poster said on the wall: Paper is valuable. Don’t waste it! Pocahontas’s 
button was Ecology and Birdie had pushed it. He counted on her note- 
book for the finals, so he smiled a soft pardon-me at her. He had a very 
nice smile. Everyone was always pointing out what a bright, warm smile 
he had. His only real problem was his nose, which was short. 

Ohrengold was replaced by the logo for the course—a naked man trapped 
inside a square and a circle—and the proctor, who could have cared less, 
asked if there were any questions. Much to everyone’s surprise Pocahontas 
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got to her feet and sputtered something about what? About Jews, Birdie 
gathered. He disliked Jews. 

‘‘Could you repeat your question?’’ the proctor said. ‘‘Some of those 
in back couldn’t hear.’’ 

‘Well, if I understood Dr. Ohrengold, it said that the first circle was 
for people who weren’t baptized. They hadn’t done anything wrong—they 
just were born too soon.”’ 

**That’s right.’ 

‘*Well, it doesn’t seem fair to me.’ 

“Yes” 

‘IT mean, / wasn’t baptized.’’ 

‘*Nor was I,’’ said the proctor. 

‘‘Then according to Dante we’d both go to hell.’’ 

**Yes, that’s so.’’ 

‘‘It doesn’t seem fair.’’ Her whine had risen to a squeak. 

Some people were laughing, some people were getting up. The proctor 
raised her hand. ‘*There’ll be a test.’’ 

Birdie groaned, the very first. 

‘‘What I mean is,’’ she persisted, ‘‘that if it’s anyone’s fau/t that they’re 
born one way and not another it should be Goa’s.”’ 

‘‘That’s a good point,’’ the proctor said. ‘*I don’t know if there’s any 
answer to it. Sit down, please. We'll have a short comprehension test 
now.”’ 

Two old monitors began distributing markers and answer sheets. 

Birdie’s bad feelings became particular, and it helped to have a reason 
for his misery that he could share with everyone else. 

The lights dimmed and the first multiple choice appeared on the screen: 
1. Dante Alighieri was born in (a) 1300 (b) 1265 (c) 1625 (d) Date unknown. 

Pocahontas was covering up her answers, the dog. So, when was fucking 
Dante born? He remembered writing the date in his notebook but he didn’t 
remember what it had been. He looked back at the four choices but the 
second question was already on the screen. He scratched a mark in the (c) 
space, then erased it, feeling an obscure sense of unluckiness in the choice, 
but finally he checked that space anyhow. 

The fourth question was on the screen. The answers he had to choose 
from were all names he’d never seen and the question didn’t make any 
sense. Disgusted, he marked (c) for every question and carried his paper 
up to the monitor guarding the door, who wouldn’t let him out anyhow 
until the test was over. He stood there scowling at all the other dumb 
assholes scratching their wrong answers on the answer sheets. 

The bell rang. Everyone breathed a sigh of relief. 


334 East 11th Street was one of twenty units, none identical and all 
alike, built in the pre-Squeeze affluent ’80s under the first federal MopICUM 
program. An aluminum flagpole and a concrete bas-relief representing 
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the address decorated the main entrance just off Ist Avenue. Otherwise 
the building was plain. One night many years ago the Tenants’ Council, 
as a kind of protest, had managed to knock off a segment of the monolith- 
ic ‘*4,’’ but by and large (assuming that the trees and prosperous shopfronts 
had been no more than polite fictions to begin with) the original render- 
ings published in the Times were still a good likeness. Architecturally 334 
was on a par with the pyramids—it had dated very little and it hadn’t 
aged at all. 

Inside its skin of glass and yellow brick a population of three thousand, 
plus or minus (but excluding temps), occupied the 812 apartments (forty 
to a floor, plus twelve at street level, behind the shops), which was not 
much more than thirty percent above the Agency’s original optimum of 
2,250. So, realistically, it could be regarded as a-fair success in this 
respect as well. Certainly there were worse places people were willing to 
live in especially if you were, and Birdie Ludd was, temporary. 

Right now, at half past seven of a Thursday night, Birdie was tempo- 
rary on the sixteenth-floor landing, two floors down from the Holt apartment. 
Milly’s father wasn’t home, but he hadn’t been asked in anyway, so here 
he was freezing his ass and listening to someone yelling at someone else 
about money or sex. (‘‘Money or sex’’ was a running gag on some come- 
dy show Milly was always playing back to him. ‘‘Money or sex—that’s 
what it all boils down to.’’ Yuck, yuck.) Meanwhile someone else again 
was telling them to shut up, far off and nonstop, like an airplane circling 
the park, a baby was being murdered. HERE’S MY LOVE, a radio sang. 
HERE'S MY LOVE. IF YOU TAKE IT APART, 1 MAY DIE. I MAY DIE OF A 
BROKEN HEART. Number Three in the nation. It had been going through 
Birdie’s head all day, all week. 

Before Milly he’d never believed that love was anything more compli- 
cated or awful than just getting goodies. Even the first couple months 
with her had only been the usual goodies with a topping. But now any 
damned dumb song on the radio, even the ads sometimes, could tear him 
to pieces. 

The song snapped off and the people stopped yelling and Birdie heard, 
below, slow footsteps mounting toward him. It had to be Milly—the feet 
touched each step with the crisp whack of a woman’s low-heeled shoe— 
and a lump began to form in his throat—of love, of fear, of pain, of 
everything but happiness. If it were Milly, what would he say to her? But, 
oh, if it weren’t.... 

He opened his textbook and pretended to be reading, smearing the page 
with the muck he’d got on his hand when he’d tried to open the window 
onto the utility shaft. He wiped the rest off on his pants. 

It wasn’t Milly. Some old lady lugging a bag of groceries. She stopped 
half a flight below him on the landing, leaning against the handrail, and 
set down her bag with an ‘‘oof.’’ A stick of Oraline was stuck in the 
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comer of her mouth with a premium button on it, a trick mandala that 
seemed to spin as she moved, like a runaway clock. She looked at Birdie, 
and Birdie scowled down at the bad reproduction of David’s Death of 
Socrates in his book. The flaccid lips formed themselves into a smile. 

**Studying?’’ the woman asked. 

**Yeah, that’s what I’m doing all right. I’m studying.’’ 

‘*That’s good.’’ She took the pale-green stick out of her mouth, hold- 
ing it like a thermometer, to study what was gone and what was left of 
her ten metered minutes. Her smile tightened, as though she were elabo- 
rating some joke, honing it to an edge. “‘It’s good,’’ she said at last, with 
almost a chuckle, “‘for a young man to study.”’ 

The radio returned with the new Ford commercial. It was one of Birdie’s 
favorites, so light-hearted but at the same time solid. He wished the old 
witch would shut up so he could hear it. 

‘*You can’t get anywhere these days without studying.’’ Birdie made 
no reply. 

She took a different tack. ‘‘These stairs,’’ she said. 

Birdie looked up from his book, peeved. ‘*What about them?’’ 

‘“What about them! The elevators have been out of commission for 
weeks. That’s what about them. Weeks!”’ 

**$0?”’ 

**So, why don’t they fix the elevators? But just try to talk to the area 
office and get an answer to a question like that and see what happens. 
Nothing, that’s what happens.”’ 

He wanted to tell her to rinse her hair. She talked like she’d spent all 
her life in a coop or something instead of the crummy subsidized slum 
tattooed all over her face. According to Milly it had been years, not 
weeks, since the elevators in any of these buildings had been working. 

With a look of disgust he slid over toward the wall so the old lady 
could get past him. She walked up three steps till her face was just level 
with his. She smelled of beer and spearmint and old age. He hated old 
people. He hated their wrinkled faces and the touch of their cold dry 
flesh. It was because there were so many old people that Birdie Ludd 
couldn’t get married to the girl he loved and have a family of his own. It 
was a goddamned injustice. 

‘“What are you studying about?’’ 

Birdie glanced down at the painting. He read the caption, which he had 
not read before. ‘“That’s Socrates,’’ he said, remembering dimly some- 
thing his Civilization teacher last year had said about Socrates. ‘‘It’s a 
painting,’’ he explained. *‘A Greek painting.”’ 

**You going to be an artist? Or what?’’ 

““What,’’ Birdie shot back. 

‘**You’re Milly Holt’s fellow, aren’t you?’’ He didn’t reply. ‘‘You wait- 
ing down here for her to come home?’’ 
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‘‘Is there any law against waiting for someone?”’ 

The old lady laughed right in his face, and it was like sticking your 
nose inside a dead cunt. Then she made her way from step to step up to 
the next landing. Birdie tried not to turn around to look after her but he 
couldn’t help himself. Their eyes clinched, and she laughed again. Final- 
ly he had to ask her what she was laughing about. ‘‘Is there a law against 
laughing?’’ she asked right back. Then her laughing disintegrated into a 
cough right out of some old Health Education movie about the dangers of 
smoking. He wondered if maybe she was an addict. She was old enough. 
Birdie’s father, who had to be ten years younger than her, smoked tobac- 
co whenever he could get any. Birdie thought it was a waste of money but 
only slightly disgusting. Milly, on the other hand, loathed it, especially in 
women. 

Somewhere glass shattered, and somewhere children shot at each other— 
Acka! Ackitta! Ack!—and fell down screaming in a game of gorilla warfare. 
Birdie peered down into the abyss of the stairwell. A hand touched a 
railing far below, paused, lifted, touched the railing, approaching him. 
The fingers were slim (as Milly’s would be) and the nails seemed to be 
painted gold. In the dim light, at this distance, it was hard to tell. A 
sudden surge of unbelieving hope made him forget the old woman’s 
laughter, the stench, the screaming; the stairwell became a scene of romance, 
a mist of slow motion. The hand lifted and paused and touched the railing. 

The first time he’d come to Milly’s apartment he’d walked up these 
stairs behind her, watching her tight little ass shift to the right, to the left, 
to the right, and the tinsel fringes on her street shorts shivering and spar- 
kling like a liquor-store display. All the way to the top she hadn’t looked 
back once. 

At the eleventh or the twelfth floor the hand left the railing and didn’t 
reappear. So it hadn’t been Milly after all. 

He had a hard-on just from remembering. He unzipped and reached in 
to give it a couple half-hearted strokes but it was gone before he could get 
started. 

He looked at his guaranteed Timex watch. Eight, on the dot. He could 
afford to wait two more hours. Then, if he didn’t want to pay a full fare 
on the subway, it was a forty-minute walk back to his dorm. If he hadn’t 
been on probation because of his grades, he might have waited all night 
long. 

He sat down to study the History of Art. He stared at the picture of 
Socrates in the bad light. With one hand he was holding a big cup, with 
the other he was giving somebody the finger. He didn’t seem to be dying 
at all. The midterm was going to be tomorrow afternoon at two o’clock. 
He really had to study. He stared at the picture more intently. Why did 
people paint pictures anyhow? He stared until his eyes hurt. 

The baby started up again, zeroing in on Central Park. Some Burmese 
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nationals came barreling down the stairs, gibbering, and a minute later 
another gang of kids in black masks—U.S. gorillas—came after them, 
screaming obscenities. 

He began to cry. He was certain, though he wouldn’t admit it yet in so 
many words, that Milly was cheating on him. He loved her so much and 
she was so beautiful. The last time he’d seen her she’d called him stupid. 
**You’re so stupid, Birdie Ludd,’’ she said, ‘‘sometimes you make me 
sick.’’ But she was so beautiful. And he loved her. 

A tear fell into Socrates’ cup and was absorbed by the cheap paper. 
He realized that he was crying. He hadn’t cried before in all his adult life. 
His heart had broken. 


2 


Birdie had not always been such a droop. Quite the opposite—he’d been 
friendly as a flower, easygoing, uncomplaining, and a lot of fun. He 
didn’t start a contest going the minute he met you, and when contests 
were unavoidable he knew how to be a graceful loser. The competitive 
factor had received little emphasis at P.S. 141 and even less at the center 
he was moved to after his parents’ divorce. A nice guy who got along, 
that was Birdie. 

Then in the summer after his high school graduation, just when the 
thing with Milly was developing towards total seriousness, he’d been called 
in to Mr. Mack’s office and the bottom had dropped out of his life. Nor- 
man Mack was a thin, balding, middle-aged man with a paunch and a 
Jewish nose, though whether or not he was Jewish Birdie could only 
guess. His chief reason, aside from the nose, for thinking so was that at 
all of their counseling sessions Birdie got the feeling, which he also got 
with Jews, that Mr. Mack was toying with him, that his bland, professional 
good will was a disguise for an unbounded contempt, that all his sound 
advice was a snare. The pity was that Birdie could not in his very nature 
help but be caught in it. It was Mr. Mack’s game and had to be played by 
his rules. 

**Sit down, Birdie.’’ The first rule. 

Birdie had sat down, and Mr. Mack had explained that he’d received a 
letter from the upstate Regents Office. He handed Birdie a large gray 
envelope from which Birdie took out a bonanza of papers and forms, and 
the gist of it was—Birdie tucked the papers back inside—that Birdie had 
been reclassified. 

‘*But I’ve taken the tests, Mr. Mack! Four years ago. And I passed.”’ 

**T’ve called Albany to make certain this wasn’t the result of a crossed 
wire somewhere. And it wasn’t. The letter—’’ 

**Look!”” He reached for his wallet, took out his card. *‘Look, it says 
there, right in black and white—twenty-seven.”’ 
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Mr. Mack took the frayed card with a sympathetic sucking of his cheeks. 
‘Well, Birdie, I’m sorry to say that your new card says twenty-four.”’ 

*‘One point? For one point you’re going to—’’ He couldn’t bring him- 
self even to think of what it was they were going to do. ‘‘Oh, Mr. Mack!”’ 

‘“‘I know, Birdie. Believe me, I’m as sorry as you are.”’ 

‘*T took their goddamn tests and I passed them.’ 

‘“‘As you know, Birdie, there are other factors to be weighed besides the 
test scores, and one of those has changed. Your father, it seems, has 
come down with diabetes.’’ 

*‘That’s the first I’ve heard of it.’’ 

‘It’s possible that your father doesn’t know himself yet. The hospitals 
have an automatic data link with the Regents system, which in turn mailed 
you that letter automatically.’’ 

**But what does my father have to do with anything?’’ 

Over the years Birdie’s relationship with his father had been whittled 
down to a voice on the phone on holidays and a perfunctory visit to the 
federal flophouse on 16th Street an average of four times a year, on which 
occasions Mr. Ludd would be issued meal vouchers for an outside restaurant. 
Family life was the single greatest cohesive force in any society, and so, 
willy-nilly, the MoDICUM people tried to keep families together, even fami- 
lies as tenuous as one father and one son eating lasagna at twelve-week 
intervals at The Sicilian Vespers. His father? Birdie almost had to laugh. 

Mr. Mack explained first of all that there was nothing to be ashamed 
of. A full 2’ percent of the population scored under 25, or over twelve 
million people. A low score didn’t make Birdie a freak, it didn’t debar 
him from any of his civil rights, it only meant, as of course he knew, that 
he would not be allowed to father children, either directly, through marriage, 
or indirectly, by artificial insemination. He wanted to make certain that 
Birdie understood this. Did Birdie understand this? 

Yes. He did. 

Brightening, Mr. Mack pointed out that it was still quite possible— 
probable even, considering he was right on the borderline—to be reclassified 
again: up. Patiently, point by point, he went over with Birdie the compo- 
nents of his Regents score, indicating the ways he could hope to add to 
his score as well as the ways he couldn’t. 

Diabetes was a hereditary disease. Treatment was costly and could con- 
tinue for years. The original proposers of the Act had wanted to put 
diabetes on a par with hemophilia and the XYY gene. That was rather 
Draconian but surely Birdie could understand why a genetic drift towards 
diabetes had to be discouraged. 

Surely. He could. 

Then there was the other unfortunate matter concerning his father—that, 
during the past decade, he had been actively employed less than 50 per- 
cent of the time. At first sight it might seem unfair to penalize Birdie for 
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his father’s carefree life-style, but statistics showed this trait tended to be 
quite as heritable as, say, intelligence. 

The old antithesis of heredity versus environment! But before Birdie 
protested too strongly he should look at the next item on his sheet. Mr. 
Mack tapped it with his pencil. Now, here was a curious illustration of 
history at work. The Revised Genetics Testing Act had finally gone through 
the Senate in 2011 as a result of the so-called Jim Crow Compromise, 
and here was that compromise virtually breathing down Birdie’s neck, for 
the five points he’d lost through his father’s unemployment pattern he’d 
gained back by being a Negro! 

On the physical scale Birdie had scored 9, which placed him at the 
modal point, or peak, of the normal curve. Mr. Mack made a little joke at 
his own expense concerning the score he would probably have got on the 
physical scale. Birdie could ask for a new physical but it was rare that 
anyone’s score on this scale went up, while only too often it sank. For 
instance,,in Birdie’s case, the least tendency towards hypoglycemia might 
now, in view of his father’s diabetes, drop him altogether out of reach of 
the cutoff point. Didn’t it seem best, then, to leave well enough alone? 

It did seem best. 

Mr. Mack could feel most hopeful about the other two tests, the Stanford- 
Binet (Short Form) and the Skinner-Waxman Scale. Birdie had not done 
badly on these (7 and 6), but he had not done very well either. People 
often improved dramatically a second time around. A headache, anxiety, 
even indifference—there are so many things that can get in the way of a 
top mental performance. Four years was a long time, but did Birdie have 
any reason to believe he hadn’t done as well as he might have? 

He did! He remembered wanting to complain about it at the time, but 
since he’d passed the tests he hadn’t bothered. The day of the test a 
sparrow had got into the auditorium. It kept flying witlessly back and 
forth, back and forth, from one sealed window to the other. Who could 
concentrate with that going on? 

They decided that Birdie would apply to be retested on both the Stanford- 
Binet and the Skinner-Waxman. If for any reason he wasn’t feeling confi- 
dent on the date the Regents office slotted him into, he could take a rain 
check. Mr. Mack thought that Birdie would find everyone ready to bend 
over backward. 

The problem appeared to be solved and Birdie was ready to go, but 
Mr. Mack was obliged, for form’s sake, to go over one or two more 
details. Beyond hereditary factors and the Regents tests, both of which 
measured potentiality, there was another group of components for ac- 
complishment. Any exceptional service for the country or the economy 
was an automatic twenty-five points but this was hardly anything to count 
on. Similarly, a demonstration of physical, intellectual, or creative abili- 
ties markedly above the levels indicated by et cetera, et cetera. 
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Birdie thought they could skip that too. 

But here, beneath the eraser, here was something to consider—the 
educational component. Already Birdie had five points for finishing high 
school. If he were to go on to college— 

Out of the question. Birdie wasn’t the college type. He wasn’t anybody’s 
fool, but on the other hand he wasn’t anybody’s Isaac Einstein. 

‘In general Mr. Mack would have applauded the realism of such a decision, 
but in the present circumstances it was better not to burn bridges. Any 
New York City resident had a right to attend any of the colleges in the 
city, either as a regular student or, lacking certain prerequisites, in a Gen- 
eral Studies Annexe. It was something for Birdie to bear in mind. 

Mr. Mack felt terrible. He hoped Birdie would learn to look at his 
reclassification as a setback rather than a permanent defeat. Failure was 
only a point of view. 

Birdie agreed, but even this wasn’t enough to obtain his release. Mr. 
Mack urged Birdie to consider the question of contraception and genetics 
in the broadest possible light. Already there were too many people for the 
available resources. Without some system of voluntary limitation there 
would be more, more, disastrously more. Mr. Mack hoped that eventual- 
ly Birdie would come to see that the Regents system, for all its obvious 
drawbacks, was both desirable and necessary. 

Birdie promised to try and look at it this way, and then he could go. 


Among the papers in the gray envelope was a pamphlet, ‘* Your Regents,”’ 
put out by the National Educational Council, who said that the only effec- 
tive way to prepare for his reexamination was to develop a confident, 
lively frame of mind. A month later Birdie kept his appointment on Cen- 
tre Street in a confident, lively frame of mind. Only afterward, sitting by 
the fountain in the plaza discussing the tests with his fellow martyrs, did 
he realize that this had been Friday, July 13th. Jinxed! He didn’t have to 
wait for the special delivery letter to know his score was a cherry, an 
apple, and a banana. Even so, the letter was a mind-staggerer. He’d gone 
down one point on the 1.Q. test; on the Skinner-Waxman Creativity Scale 
he’d sunk to a moron-level score of 4. His new total: 21. 

The 4 riled him. The first part of the Skinner-Waxman test had in- 
volved picking the funniest punch line from four multiple choices, and 
ditto the best endings to stories. This much he remembered from before 
but then they took him into a weird empty room. Two pieces of rope were 
hanging from the ceiling and Birdie was given a pliers and told to tie the 
two ropes together. You weren’t allowed to pull the ropes off their hooks. 

It was impossible. If you held the very end of one rope in your hand, 
you couldn’t possibly get hold of the other rope, even by fishing for it 
with your toe. The extra few inches advantage you got from the pliers 
was no help at all. He was about ready to scream by the end of the ten 
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minutes. There were three more impossible problems but by then he was 
only going through the motions. 

At the fountain some jerkoff boy genius explained what they all could 
have done: tie the pliers to the end of one string and set it swinging like a 
pendulum; then go and get— 

‘‘Do you know what I'd like to see,’’ Birdie said, interrupting the boy 
genius, ‘‘tied up and swinging from that ceiling? Huh, schmuck? You!’ 

Which the others agreed was a better joke than any of their multiple 
choices. 


Only after he’d lucked out on the tests did he tell Milly about his 
reclassification. A coolness had come into their love affair about then, 
just a cloud across the sun, but Birdie had been afraid all the same what 
her reaction might be, the names he might be called. As it turned out, 
Milly was heroic, all tenderness, concern, and stout-hearted resolve. She 
hadn’t realized before, she cried, how much she did love, and need, Birdie. 
She loved him more now, because— But she didn’t have to explain: it 
was in their faces, in their eyes, Birdie’s brown and glistening, Milly’s 
hazel flecked with gold. She promised to stand by him through the whole 
ordeal. Diabetes! And not even his own diabetes! The more she thought 
about it the angrier she got, the more determined never to let some Moloch 
of a bureaucracy play God with her and Birdie. (Moloch?) If Birdie was 
willing to go to Barnard G.S.A., Milly was willing to wait for him as 
long as need be. 

Four years, as it turned out. The point system was gimmicked so that 
each year only counted half a point until graduation, but that was worth 
4. Had Birdie been content with his old Regents scores, he could have 
worked his way back up to 25 in two years. Now he’d actually have to go 
for a degree. 

But he did love Milly, and he did want to marry Milly, and let them say 
what they like, a marriage isn’t a marriage unless you can have children. 

He went to Barnard. What choice had there been? 


3 


On the morning of the day of his Art History test Birdie lay in bed in the 
empty Annexe dorm, drowsing and thinking about love. He couldn’t get 
back to sleep, but he didn’t want to get up yet either. His body was 
bursting with energy, full to the top and flowing over, but it wasn’t energy 
for getting up to brush his teeth or going down to breakfast. Anyhow it 
was too late for breakfast and he was happy where he was. 

Sunlight spilled in through the south window. A breeze rustled outdat- 
ed announcements pinned to the bulletin board, spun round a shirt that 
hung on a curtain rail, touched the down on the back of Birdie’s hand, 
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where her name was now just a faded smudge inside a ballpoint heart. 
Birdie laughed with a sense of his own fullness and the promise of good 
weather. He turned over on his left side, letting the blanket slide to the 
floor. The window framed a perfect blue rectangle of sky. Beautiful! It 
was March but it might have been April or May. It was going to be a 
wonderful day, a wonderful spring. He could feel it in the muscles of his 
chest and the muscles of his stomach when he took a breath of air. 

Spring! Then summer. Breezes. No shirts. 

Last summer out at Great Kills Harbor, the hot sand, the sea breeze in 
Milly’s hair. Again and again her hand would lift to push it back, like a 
veil. What had they talked about all that day? Everything. About the 
future. About her rotten father. Milly was desperate to get away from 334 
and live her own life. Now, with her airline job, she had the option of a 
dorm, though, not being as used to a communal life as Birdie was, it was 
hard for her. But soon, soon... 

Summer. Walking with her, a snake dance through the other bodies 
spread out across the sand, lawns of flesh. Rubbing the lotion into her. 
Summer Magic. His hand slithering. Nothing definite and then it would 
be definite, as daylight. As though the whole world were having sex, the 
sea and the sky and everyone. They’d be puppies and they’d be pigs. The 
air would fill up with the sound of songs, a hundred at a time. At such 
moments he knew what it must be like to be a composer or a great musician. 
He became a giant, swollen with greatness. A time bomb. 

The clock on the wall said 11:07. This ts my lucky day: he made it a 
promise. He threw himself out of bed and did ten push-ups on the tile 
floor, still damp from its morning mopping. Then ten more. After the last 
push-up Birdie rested on the floor, his lips pressed against the cool, moist 
tile. He had a hard-on. 

He grabbed it, closing his eyes. Milly! Your eyes. O Milly, I love you. 
Milly, O Milly, O Milly. So much! Milly’s arms. The small of her back. 
Bending back. Milly, don’t leave me! Milly? Love me? I! 

He came in a smooth, spread-open flow till his fingers were covered 
with semen, and the back of his hand, and the blue heart, and ‘‘Milly.”’ 


11:35. The Art History test was at two. He’d already missed a ten 
o’clock field trip for Consumership. Tough. 

He wrapped his toothbrush, his Crest, his razor, and foam in a towel 
and went to what had been, in the days when the Annexe was an office 
building, the executive washroom of the actuarial division of New York 
Life. The music started when he opened the door: SLAM, BANG! WHY AM 
I SO HAPPY? 


Slam, Bang! 
Why am I so happy? 
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God Damn, 
I don’t really know. 


He decided to wear his white sweater with white Levis and white sneakers. 
He brushed a whitening agent into his hair, which was natural again. He 
looked at himself in front of the bathroom mirror. He smiled. The sound 
system started in on his favorite Ford commercial. Alone in the empty 
space before the urinals he danced with himself, singing the words of the 
commercial. 


It was a fifteen-minute ride to the South Ferry stop. In the ferry build- 
ing was a Pan Am restaurant where the waitresses wore uniforms just like 
Milly’s. Though he couldn’t afford it, he ate lunch there, just the lunch 
that Milly might be serving that very moment at an altitude of seven 
thousand feet. He tipped a quarter. Now, except for the token to take him 
back to the dorm, he was broke. Freedom Now. 

He walked along the rows of benches where the old people came to sit 
every day to look out at the sea while they waited to die. Birdie didn’t 
feel the same hatred for old people this morning that he’d felt last night. 
Lined up in helpless rows, in the glare of the afternoon sun, they seemed 
remote, they posed no threats, they didn’t matter. 

The breeze coming in off the Hudson smelled of salt, oil, and rot. It 
wasn’t a bad smell at all. Invigorating. Maybe if he had lived centuries 
ago instead of now, he’d have been a sailor. Moments from movies about 
ships flitted by. He kicked an empty Fun container out through the railing 
and watched it bob up and down in the green and the black. 

The sky roared with jets. Jets heading in every direction. She could 
have been on any of them. A week ago what had she said. “‘I’ll love you 
forever.’ A week ago? 

**Pll love you forever.’’ If he’d had a knife he could have carved that 
on something. 

He felt just great. Absolutely. 

An old man in an old suit shuffled along the walk, holding on to the sea 
railing. His face was covered with a thick, curly, white beard, though his 
head was as bare as a police helmet. Birdie backed from the rail to let 
him go by. 

He stuck his hand in Birdie’s face and said, ‘‘How about it, Jack?’’ 

Birdie crinkled his nose. ‘*Sorry.”’ 

**I need a quarter.’’ A foreign accent. Spanish? No. He reminded Bird- 
ie of something, someone. 

**So do I.”’ 

The bearded man gave him the finger and then Birdie remembered who 
he looked like. Socrates! 

He glanced at his wrist but he’d left his watch in the locker as it hadn’t 
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fit in with today’s all-white color scheme. He spun round. The gigantic 
advertising clock on the face of First National Citibank said 2:15. That 
wasn’t possible. Birdie asked two of the old people on the benches if that 
was the right time. Their watches agreed. 

There was no use trying to get to the test now. Without quite knowing 
why, Birdie smiled. He breathed a sigh of relief and sat down to watch 
the ocean. 


In June there was the usual family reunion at The Sicilian Vespers. 
Birdie polished off his tray without paying too much attention to either 
the food or the story his dad was dawdling over, something about some- 
one at 16th Street who’d opted for Room 7, after which it was discovered 
that he had been a Catholic priest. Mr. Ludd seemed upset. Birdie couldn’t 
tell if it was the idea of Room 7 or the idea of having to cut down his 
intake because of the diabetes. Finally, to give the old guy a chance at his 
noodles, Birdie told him about the essay project Mr. Mack had arranged, 
even though (as Mr. Mack had pointed out and pointed out) Birdie’s 
problems and his papers belonged to Barnard G.S.A., not to P.S. 141. In 
other words, this would be Birdie’s last chance, but that could be, if 
Birdie would let it, a source of motivation. And he let it. 

‘And you’re going to write a book?”’ 

‘*Goddamn, Dad, will you listen?’’ 

Mr. Ludd shrugged, wound the food on his fork, and listened. 

What Birdie had to do to climb back to 25 was demonstrate abilities 
markedly above the abilities he’d demonstrated back on that Friday the 
13th. Mr. Mack had gone over the various components of his profile, and 
since he’d scored most on Verbal Skills they decided that his best bet 
would be to write something. When Birdie asked what, Mr. Mack had 
given him, to keep, a copy of By Their Bootstraps. 

Birdie reached under the bench where he’d set it down when they came 
in. He held it up for his dad to see: By Their Bootstraps. Edited and with 
an Introduction (encouraging but not too clear) by Lucille Mortimer 
Randolph-Clapp. Lucille Mortimer Randolph-Clapp was the architect of 
the Regents system. 

The last string of spaghetti was wound and eaten. Reverently Mr. Ludd 
touched his spoontip to the skin of the spumoni. Holding back from that 
first taste, he asked, “‘And so they’re paying you money just to...?”’ 

‘Five hundred dollars. Ain’t it a bitch. They call it a stipend. It’s 
supposed to last me three months but I don’t know about that. My rent at 
Mott Street isn’t so bad, but other things.’’ 

**They’re crazy.”’ 

“It’s the system they have. You see, I need time to develop my ideas.”’ 

‘‘The whole system’s crazy. Writing! You can’t write a book.’’ 

‘Not a book. Just a story, an essay, something like that. It doesn’t have 
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to be more than a page or two. It says in the book that the best stuff 
usually is very... I forget the exact word but it means short. You should 
read some of the crap that got past. Poetry and stuff where every other 
word is something foul. I mean, really foul. But there’s some okay things, _ 
too. One guy that didn’t finish eighth grade wrote a story about working 
on an alligator preserve. In Florida. And philosophy. There was this one 
girl who was blind and crippled. I'll show you.”’ Birdie found the place 
where he’d left off: ‘‘My Philosophy’’ by Delia Hunt. He read the first 
paragraph aloud: 

‘*Sometimes I’d like to be a huge philosophy, and sometimes I'd like to 
come along with a big axe and chop myself down. If I heard somebody 
calling out Help, Help! I could just sit there on the trunk and think, I 
guess somebody’s in trouble. But not me, because I’m sitting here looking 
at the rabbits and so on running and jumping. I guess they’re trying to get 
away from the smoke. But I would just sit there on my philosophy and 
think, Well, I guess the forest is really on fire now.’’ 

Mr. Ludd, involved in his spumoni, only nodded pleasantly. He re- 
fused to be bewildered by anything he heard or make protests or try to 
understand why things never worked out the way he planned. If people 
wanted him to do one thing he’d do it. If they wanted him to do some- 
thing else he’d do that. No questions asked. La vida, as Delia Hunt also 
observed, es un suefo. 


Later, walking back to 16th Street, his father said, ‘‘You know what 
you should do, don’t you?’’ 

**What?”’ 

‘‘Use some of that money they gave you and get somebody really 
smart to write the thing for you.’’ 

““Can’t. They got computers that can tell if you do that.’’ 

‘‘They do?’’ Mr. Ludd sighed. 

A couple blocks further on he asked to borrow ten dollars for some 
Fadeout. It was a traditional part of their reunions and traditionally Birdie 
would have said no, but having just been bragging about his stipend? He 
had to. 

‘*] hope you’re able to be a better father than I’ve been,’’ Mr. Ludd 
said, putting the folded-up bill into his card-carrier. 

‘Yeah. Well, I hope so, too.’’ 

They both got a chuckle out of that. 


Next morning, following the single piece of advice he’d been able to 
get out of the advisor he’d paid twenty-five dollars for, Birdie made his 
first solo visit (years ago he’d been marched through the uptown branch 
with a few dozen other fourth graders) to the National Library. The Nassau 
branch was housed in an old wrapped-glass building a little to the west of 
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the central Wall Street area. The place was a honeycomb of research 
booths, except for the top floor, 28, which was given over to the cables 
connecting Nassau to the uptown branch and then, by relays, to every 
other major library outside of France, Japan, and South America. A page 
who couldn’t have been much older than Birdie showed him how to use 
the dial-and-punch system. When the page was gone Birdie stared glumly 
at the blank viewing screen. The only thought in his head was how he’d 
like to smash in the screen with his fist: dial and punch! 

After a hot lunch in the basement of the library he felt better. He 
recalled Socrates waving his arms in the air and the blind girl’s essay on 
philosophy. He put out a call for the five best books on Socrates written 
at a senior high school level and began reading from them at random. 


Later that night Birdie finished reading the chapter in Plato’s Republic 
that contains the famous parable of the cave. Dazedly, dazzled, he wandered 
through the varied brightnesses of Wall Street’s third shift. Even after 
twelve o’clock the streets and plazas were teeming. He wound up in a 
corridor full of vending machines, sipping a hot Koffee, staring at the 
faces around him, wondering did any of them—the woman glued to the 
Times, the old messengers chattering—suspect the truth? Or were they, 
like the poor prisoners in the cave, turned to the rockface, watching shadows, 
never imagining that somewhere outside there was a sun, a sky, a whole 
world of crushing beauty? 

He’d never understood before about beauty—that it was more than a 
breeze coming in through the window or the curve of Milly’s breasts. It 
wasn’t a matter of how he, Birdie Ludd, felt or what he wanted. It was 
there inside of things, glowing. Even the dumb vending machines. Even 
the blind faces. 

He remembered the vote of the Athenian Senate to put Socrates to 
death. Corrupting the youth, ha! He hated the Athenian Senate but it was 
a different sort of hate from the kind he was used to. He hated them for a 
reason: Justice! 

Beauty. Justice. Truth. Love, too, probably. Somewhere there was an 
explanation for everything. A meaning. It all made sense. It wasn’t just a 
lot of words. 

He went outside. New emotions kept passing over him faster than he 
could take account of them, like huge speeded-up clouds. One moment, 
looking at his face reflected in the darkened window of a specialty food 
shop, he wanted to laugh out loud. The next moment, remembering the 
young prostitute in the room downstairs from where he lived now, lying 
on her shabby bed in a peekaboo dress, he wanted to cry. It seemed to 
Birdie that he could see the pain and hopelessness of her whole life as 
clearly as if her past and future were a physical object in front of him, a 
statue in the park. 

He stood alone beside the sea-railing in Battery Park. Dark waves lapped 
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at the concrete shore. Signal lights blinked on and off, red and green, 
white and white, as they moved past the stars toward Central Park. 

Beauty? The idea seemed too slight now. Something beyond beauty 
was involved in all of this. Something that chilled him in ways he couldn’t 
explain. And yet he was exhilarated, too. His newly awakened soul bat- 
tled against letting this feeling, this principle, slip away from him unnamed. 
Each time, just as he thought he had it, it eluded him. Finally, towards 
dawn, he went home, temporarily defeated. 

Just as he was climbing the stairs to his own room, a gorilla, out of 
uniform but still recognizably a gorilla, with stars and stripes tattooed 
across his forehead, came out of Frances Schaap’s room. Birdie felt a 
brief impulse of hatred for him, followed by a wave of compassion for 
the girl. But tonight he didn’t have the time to try and help her, assuming 
she wanted his help. 

He slept fitfully, like a dead body sinking into the water and floating up 
to the surface. At noon he woke from a dream that stopped just short of 
being a nightmare. He’d been inside a room with a beamed ceiling. Two 
ropes hung from the beams. He stood between them, trying to grasp one 
or the other, but just as he thought he had caught hold of a rope, it would 
swing away wildly, like a-berserk pendulum. 

He knew what the dream meant. The ropes were a test of his creativeness. 
That was the principle he’d tried to define last night standing by the 
water. Creativeness was the key to all his problems. If he would only 
learn about it, analyze it, he’d be able to solve his problems. 

The idea was still hazy in his mind but he knew he was on the right 
track. He made some cultured eggs and a cup of Koffee for breakfast, 
then went straight to his booth at the library to study. The tremendous 
excitement of last night had leaked out of things. Buildings were just 
buildings. People seemed to move a little faster than usual, but that was_ 
all. Even so, he felt terrific. In his whole life he’d never felt as good as 
he did today. He was free. Or was it something else? One thing he knew 
for sure: nothing in the past was worth shit, but the future, Ah! the future 
was blazing with promise. 


4 


From: 
PROBLEMS OF CREATIVENESS 
By Berthold Anthony Ludd 
Summary 


From ancient times to today we have seen that there is more than 
one criteria by which the critic analyzes the products of Creativeness. 
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Can we know which of these measures to use? Shall we deal direct- 
ly with the subject? Or indirectly. 

There is another source to study Creativeness in the great drama 
of the philosopher Wolfgang Gothe, called ‘‘The Faust.’ No one 
can deny this the undisputed literary pinnacle of ‘‘Masterpiece.’’ 
Yet what motivation can have drawn him to describe Heaven and 
Hell in this strange way? Who is the Faust if not ourselves. Does 
this not show a genuine need to achieve communication? Our only 
answer can be yes. 

Thus once more we are led to the problem of Creativeness. All 
beauty has three conditions: 1, The subject shall be of literary format. 
2, All parts are contained within the whole. And 3, The meaning is 
radiantly clear. True Creativeness is only present when it can be 
observed in the work of art. This too is the Philosophy of Aristotle 
that is valid for today. 

No, the criteria of Creativeness is not alone sought in the area of 
‘‘language.’’ Does not the scientist, the prophet, the painter offer 
his own criteria of judgment toward the same general purpose. Which 
road shall we choose if this is so? Or is it true, that ‘All roads lead 
to Rome.’’ We are more than ever living in a time when it is impor- 
tant to define every citizen's responsibilities. 

Another criteria of Creativeness was made by Socrates, so cruel- 
ly put to death by his own people, and I quote, ‘‘To know nothing is 
the first condition of all knowledge.’ From the wisdom of that great 
Greek Philosopher may we not draw our own conclusions concern- 
ing these problems? Creativeness ts the ability to see relationships 
where none exist. 


2 


While Birdie stayed in bed digging at his toenails, Frances went down for 
the mail. Except when she was at work Birdie more or less lived in her 
room, his own having got out of hand during the period when he was 
writing his essay. It was not a sexual relationship, though a couple of 
times, just to be friendly, Frances had offered and Birdie’d accepted a 
blow-job, but it had been a chore for both of them. 

What did bring them together, besides sharing a bathroom, was the 
sad, immovable fact that Frances’s Regents score was an absolute 20. 
Because of some disease she had. Aside from one kid at P'S. 141 who’d 
been a kind of dwarf and almost an idiot, Frances was Birdie’s first per- 
sonal acquaintance who’d scored lower than he had. Her own 20 didn’t 
bother her, or she knew enough not to let it, but for the whole two months 
Birdie was working on ‘‘Problems of Creativeness’’ she’d listened to ev- 
ery draft of every paragraph. If it hadn’t been for her constant praise and 
her getting behind him and pushing whenever he got depressed and hopeless, 
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he’d never have seen his way out the other end. It seemed unfair in a way 
that, now that he was through, he’d be going back to Milly. But Frances 
had said she didn’t mind about that either. Birdie had never known any- 
one so completely unselfish, but she said no, it wasn’t that. Helping him 
had been her way of fighting the system. 

**Well?’’ he asked, when she came back. 

‘*Nope. Just this.’’ She tossed a postcard onto the bed. A sunset some- 
where with palm trees. For her. 

‘*} didn’t think they could write, these guys.’ 

‘‘Jock? Oh, he’s always sending me stuff. This’’—she grabbed a hand- 
ful of her heavy, glittering bathrobe—‘*came from Japan.”’ 

Birdie snorted. He’d meant to buy Frances a present himself, as a to- 
ken of his appreciation, but his money was gone. He was living, till his 
letter came, on what he could borrow from her. ‘‘He doesn’t have much 
to say for himself.’’ 

‘*No, I suppose not.’’ She sounded down. Before she’d gone to get the 
mail, she’d been happy as an ad. The postcard must have meant more 
than she’d let on. Maybe she was in love with this Jock. Though back in 
June, on the night of their first heart-to-heart drunk, after he’d told her 
about Milly, she’d said that she was still waiting for the real thing to 
come along. 

Whatever it was, he decided, he wasn’t going to let it bring him down 
too. He plugged himself into the idea of getting dressed. He’d get out his 
sky-blues and a green scarf and then he’d stroll in his clean bare feet to 
the river. Then uptown. Not as far as | Ith Street, no. In any case it was 
Thursday, and Milly wouldn’t be home on a Thursday afternoon. In any 
case he wasn’t going to see her until he could rub her pretty nose in the 
story of his success. 

‘It’s bound to come tomorrow.’’ 

‘*T suppose so.” Frances was sitting cross-legged on the floor, combing 
her wispy, dull-brown hair down across her face. 

‘*It’s been two weeks. Almost.”’ 

‘*Birdie?”’ 

‘*That’s my name.’’ 

‘Yesterday when I was in Stuyvesant Town, the market, you know?’’ 
She found her part and pulled half the veil to one side. ‘‘] bought two 
pills.”’ 

‘‘Great.”’ 

‘*Not that kind. The pills you take for... you know, so you can have 
babies again? They change the stuff that’s in the water. I thought maybe if 
we each took one....”’ 

‘*You can’t just go and do it like that, Frances. For Christ’s sake! 
They’d make you have an abortion before you could say Lucille Mortimer 
Randolph-Clapp.”’ 

It was her pet joke that she’d made up herself, but Frances not so much 
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as smiled. ‘‘Why would they have to know? I mean, until it was too 
late.”’ 

‘*You know what they do, don’t you, to people who try and pull that 
kind of stunt? To the man as well as the woman?’’ 

‘‘T don’t care.”’ 

‘‘Well, I do.’’ Then, to close the discussion: ‘‘Jesus Christ.’’ 

She gathered all the hair at the back of her head and fumbled a knot 
into her strand of yellow yarn. She tried to make the next suggestion 
sound spontaneous. **We could go to Mexico.”’ 

‘*Mexico! Goddamn, don’t you read anything but comic books?’’ Birdie’s 
indignation was all the more fierce for the fact that not that long ago he’d 
made essentially the same proposition to Milly. ‘‘Mexico! Boy oh boy!”’ 

Frances, her feelings hurt, went over to the mirror and started in with 
the iotion. Birdie had known her to spend half a day scraping and rub- 
bing and puttying. The result was always the same scaly, middle-aged 
face. Frances was seventeen. 

Their eyes met for a moment in the mirror. Frances’s skittered off. He 
realized that his letter had come. That she’d read it. That she knew. 

He went up behind her and took hold of the spindly arms inside the 
bulky sleeves of the robe. ‘‘Where is it, Frances?’’ 

‘‘Where is what?’’ But she knew, she knew. 

He bent the two arms together like a spring exerciser. 

‘*I_I threw it away.”’ 

‘You threw it away! My private letter?’’ 

‘‘?’'m sorry. I shouldn’t have. I wanted you to be—I wanted just an- 
other day like the last couple.”’ 

*“What did it say?”’ 

‘*Birdie, stop!”’ 

‘‘What did it fucking say?’’ 

‘‘Three points. You got three points.”’ 

He let go of her. **That’s all? That’s all it said?’’ 

She rubbed her arms where he'd held her. “‘It said you had every 
reason to be proud of what you’d written. Three points is a good score. 
The team who scored you didn’t know how much you needed. If you 
don’t believe me, read it yourself. It’s mght here.”’ She opened a drawer, 
and there was the yellow envelope with its Albany postmark and the 
burning torch of knowledge in the other corner. 

‘‘Aren’t you going to read it?”’ 

‘*T believe you.”’ 

‘*It said if you wanted that one extra point you could get it by enlisting 
in the service.”’ 

‘‘Like your old friend Jock, huh?’”’ 

‘‘!’m sorry, Birdie.”’ 

‘*So am I.”’ 
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‘‘Now maybe you'll reconsider.’’ 

*‘About what?’’ 

**The pills I bought.”’ 

**Will you leave me alone with those pills? Will you?’’ 

‘‘T’ll never say who the father is. 1 promise. Birdie, look at me. I 
promise.”’ 

He looked at the black, bleary eyes, the greasy, flaking skin, the hard 
little lips that never smiled far enough to betray the fact of her teeth. ‘‘I’d 
as soon jerk off into the toilet as give it to you. Do you know what you 
are? You’re a moron.”’ 

‘*] don’t care what you call me, Birdie.”’ 

**You’re a goddamned subnormal.’’ 

**T love you.’’ 

He knew what he had to do. He’d seen the thing last week when he’d 
gone through her drawers. Not a whip, but he didn’t know what else to 
call it. He found it again at the bottom of the underwear. 

‘“What was that you just said?’’ He thrust the thing into her face. 

‘*I love you, Birdie. I really do. And I guess I’m about the only one 
who does.’’ 

‘Well, this is how I feel for you.’’ 

He grabbed the collar of her robe and pulled it down off her shoulders. 
She’d never let him see her naked before and now he understood why. 
Welts and bruises covered her body. Her ass was like one big open wound 
from being whipped. This was what she got paid for, not being fucked. 
This. 

He laid into her with his whole strength. He kept going until it didn’t 
matter anymore, until he had no feelings left. 

The same afternoon, without even bothering to get drunk, he went to 
Times Square and enlisted in the U.S. Marines to go and defend democracy 
in Burma. Eight other guys were sworn in at the same time. They raised 
their right arms and took one step forward and rattled off the Pledge of 
Allegiance or whatever. Then the sergeant came up and slipped the black 
Marine Corps mask over Birdie’s sullen face. His new ID number was 
stenciled across the forehead in big white letters: USMC 100-701 1—D07. 
And that was it, they were gorillas. 


* Helpless, Helpless * 
Howard Waldrop 


Daniel Defoe’s A Journal of the Plague Year has probably not 
inspired very many sf stories, and even its influence on Albert Camus’ 
contemporary classic, The Plague, strikes me as doubtful at best 
and certainly secondary to the claims of the author’s own experi- 
ence and thought. Which is all by way of dubious introduction to 
this story by Howard Waldrop, which contains one of the weirdest— 
but nonetheless affecting—speculative conceits I have ever encoun- 
tered. But Waldrop, whose novelette ‘‘The Ugly Chickens’’ won a 
Nebula Award by resurrecting the presumably extinct Mauritius 
dodo bird in, uh, Louisiana, circa 1927, has a well-deserved and 
altogether honorable reputation for imposing verisimilitude on off- 
the-wall concepts, and ‘‘Helpless, Helpless’’ demonstrates that this 
talent never submerges his attention to human foibles and longings— 
even when writing about dodo birds or what we may justifiably 
term ‘‘sentient artificials.’’ Here, then, a tale to take its place 
beside such Waldrop classics as ‘‘Mary Margaret Road-Grader,’’ 
“‘Tke at the Mike,’’ ‘‘God’s Hooks,’’ ‘‘Heirs of the Perisphere,”’ 
and (with Steven Utley) “‘Custer’s Last Jump’’ and ‘‘Black as the 
Pit, from Pole to Pole.’’ 
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‘*Bring out your malfunctioning! Bring out your malfunctioning!”’ 

The huge refuse machine trundled down the roadway, broadcasting its 
cry both aurally and magnetically. It stopped every few meters. At each 
stop humans, androids, robots or simpler machines brought to it stiff and 
broken or limp and leaking bodies. They tossed these upwards into the 
back of the machine. 

The machine made grinding noises as the pitted metal or sloughing 
plastic bodies disappeared into it. Then it moved itself slowly down the 
way and started its cry once more. 

‘Bring out your malfunctioning!’’ it said. ‘‘Bring out your malfunc- 
tioni—’’ 

There was a great retching noise and half-digested bodies spewed into 
the air behind the machine, showering over the nearby houses. Humans 
ran for their doorways, androids and robots covered themselves with their 
arms. Glass shattered, roof tiles were broken. 

“‘__ng. Bring out youryouryour mal—’’ said the great machine. It lost 
its steering ability and wobbled across the roadway, gathering speed. A 
gout of oil flushed from the bottom, smoke began to rise from its surging 
engine. 

It retched again, this time its own metal parts, struck the curbing and 
slowly rolled over, its gyros failing with an angry whine. It took a small 
machine, two androids, an already ceased robot and part of a house under 
the great rolling hammer of itself before it stopped. 

Its wheels continued to turn. The air and airwaves were filled with its 
mayday calls. From far away the blips and whines of emergency vehicles 
approached. 

The other humans, the robots, and the androids returned to their houses 
to finish their cleaning, to bring more ceased artificials outside to the curb 
for collection and disposal. 

I turned and went back into my own home. 

It was the second week of the Plague. 


The Plague seems to be of two kinds (1 wrote in my notebook): the 
robotic and the androidal. 

The robotic does not seem to be spread by direct contact, but rather to 
be pervasive, or airborne. If it is spread by direct contact, the period of 
incubation (so we shall call it) varies greatly. Many cases have been reported 
where the robot has had no direct contact with other mechanicals or artifi- 
cials for a period of months before malfunctioning after use. 

The androidal is spread by direct contact. Symptoms evince themselves 
within sixteen to twenty-four hours. It does seem to be spread to robotic 
victims but has a whole range of symptoms. When it affects androids, the 
symptoms are more violent, run their course more quickly, and lead to 
cessation much earher than in robots. 
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When robots contract the androidal fever, the symptoms develop more 
slowly, but lead to more violent onsets of malfunction, with greater dan- 
gers to society at large. 


I looked down at my notes. Essentially meaningless. I write as if the 
robots and androids were human, as if the great plague striking them 
were a disease, as if there were germs, viruses, bacilli eating away at 
them, as if their skins were flesh, not metal, not plastic, their brains were 
cells, not magnetic bubbles, silicon, crystal. I write of social dangers, as 
if they were dying, instead of ceasing their go/no-go cycles. 

I] write one more note: 

Simple machines below the 12-track level do not seem to be affected. 
Why is this? 


Julie Hamer Harpstein comes over from her large house. We are to walk 
to the Center together. She is a librarian, I am a research clerk. We 
wonder if there will be much work for us. All the central input terminals 
have been requisitioned by the Health Department due to some failures in 
their own systems. This week we have been updating files, catching up 
on screenwork, printing hard copy photographically, which task is a novelty 
to us. The machines have not been used for this in a little less than a 
century. 

Normally I work from my home, but regular feeds from the Center 
have been interrupted during the emergency. Besides, I am beginning to 
like the slow and deliberate work involved in actually photographing and 
reproducing data. I can see how the old, old craftsmen felt about their 
work. Someone has even suggested taking out the ancient machines, the 
ones where you had to have an actual image before the lens to reproduce 
the data. Our section chief thinks this is going a little too far, although 
she says if things get slower around there, she may go visit The Books. 
She hasn’t been there for years. 

‘*Hello, Julie,’’ I say. 

She looks confused and distraught. ‘‘Is something wrong?’’ I ask. 

‘‘Two of my last three ceased in the night,’’ she said. ‘“That leaves 
only Imago.’’ 

‘‘T am truly sorry,’’ I said. ‘“The health people think they may have 
found a link between the onset of the plague and the ore ships that came 
in three weeks ago.”’ 

We left my house and walked down the street, past the overturned 
refuse machine and the wrecking vehicle. The Center was only a kilome- 
ter away. It would have been a bright blue day, and cheery, were it not for 
the oily smell in the air, the tang of fire. A line of smoke hung to the 
north, toward the Great Park. 

‘‘Can’t we go some other way?’’ Julie asked. She had stopped when 
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we turned the comer onto the main thoroughfare. On both sides of the 
Streets, at every other door, lay ragged plastic or rusted metal bodies, 
some laid out carefully with dignity, some tossed to sprawl where they 
fell. The air was thick with ozone, oily odors, with the new-sofa smell of 
torn android plastic and melted wiring. 

‘*T doubt there are any residential areas not is this,’’ I said. 

**Can’t they do anything about cleaning this up, at least?’’ she asked. 
Then she sighed. ‘‘Of course they can’t. 1 watch the video too.’’ 

We walked on toward the Center. On a comer three blocks from our 
destination, a robot stood limply, holding itself up with one hand on a 
lamppost. The side of its head was a rusted bubble of plastic and steel. 
Only one eye was left. 

‘*] require help, person,’’ it said. ‘‘Please summon help for me. I seem 
to be malfunctioning. I can no longer summon aid magnetically.”’ 

‘‘Do you want to go on without me?’’ I asked Julie. 

‘*No, I'll wait.”’ 

I stepped to the door of the nearest house and rang. A person answered. I 
told her the location of the robot. She said she would call the emergency 
people. A hooter started some blocks away. 

Julie was easing backwards toward me up the stairs. | bumped into 
her. *‘What?’’ I asked, turning. 

The robot had put its hands out toward her breasts. ‘‘Gitchee gitchee 
gitchee,’’ it said, its fingers making twiddling movements. We backed up 
the stairs. 

The robots’s one good eye went blank. Then it began to flutter open 
and shut. The robot came up the stairs. Its hands made groping move- 
ments of a more and more violent nature. 

] pulled Julie to one side. The robot whirled to face her. 

The hooter came closer to the block. The robot came closer to us. Then 
it turned its front toward me, lifted its arms higher, its fingers stiff as 
claws. 

‘*Vile jellies!’’ it said, and raised one of its feet from the ground. 

Hands grabbed it from behind, men pulled it away, something was 
stuck in its cervical groove, there was a crackle and sputter. The air 
reeked of burnt insulation, metal. The robot’s good eye shattered like a 
fried marble onto the pavement. 

‘‘Sorry, persons,’’ said one of the emergency people. He had burned 
his hand in ceasing the robot and was spraying it with a gelatin. ‘““Best 
keep moving. We’re rounding up all the strays. Just go about your busi- 
ness as usual, keep moving.’ 

Julie was crying, so was 1. I wiped away tears. I noticed that the emer- 
gency people were equipped with firearms. I had seen them many times 
in the museum, and had read all about them once on a slow day in the 
research banks. 
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We continued on to the Center, ignoring the pleas for aid, the audible 
beeps of locator beacons, the sirens of emergency people on the side 
Streets. 

There was a single android lying before the Center, ceased in all man- 
ners but one. That one function made me shiver throughout the day when 
I thought of it. 


] was busy photographing hard copy when Julie came by my stall. 
‘‘They’re running the master program now; we can watch.’’ I switched 
the input over to the Health Department channel. Graphs, correlations, 
raw data only a few moments old were being fed into the Center’s banks. 
They were looking for an answer, some thread that would tie everything 
together. Roboticists, plastics and metal engineers, manufacturers, cyber- 
neticists; all were watching their terminals to see if there was something, 
anything they could begin to use to fight the Plague. 

I] noticed that as they ran input the Central bank had an interrogative 
for them, but not directly concerned with the data. It would hold until the 
run was made, then ask, then act on their questions. 

The interrogation light stayed on. I slowed some of the data to see what 
kind of information was going in. Shuttle schedules, destinations. Cargoes. 
Ore qualities. Rates of infection. Localities as yet untouched (many fewer 
than the week before). Symptoms, possible theories of infection. Sunspot 
cycles, weather data (terrestrial, solar, extrasolar), unusual insect activity, 
religious attendance among humans, data on human diseases (all twelve 
of them and the 329 kinds of colds). Everything anybody thought would 
be of consequence, and from which the Central computer could make a 
decision. 

I let the inputs zip by once more. The interrogative light still glowed 
on the screen. 

The inputs slowed, stopped. The run ended. Julie leaned closer to me 
to watch the screen. 

The question light disappeared as one of the technicians let the Central 
bank ask what it wanted. 

PROCEED? 

The Center data bank went blank a second, then across the screen it 
asked: 

DO YOU HAVE PRINCE ALBERT IN A CAN? 

Then it flickered and went dark. 


‘*Stay in your houses,’’ the loudspeakers said, and video screens showed. 
‘*Do not go into the streets. Do not let robots or androids not known to 
you into your homes. Do not let robots or androids who seem to be 
malfunctioning near you. Most will cease functioning quietly within twelve 
to twenty-four hours. Collections will be made as often as possible. Place 
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ceased robotics in boxes, place ceased androids in sacks. Do not bring 
them out until called. No human has been infected during the course of 
these phenomena. Stay in your homes.”’ 

I watched the instructions run up the screen again. Then I saw Julie 
wave to me from the window of her house. I ran to the door, opened it. 
There was nothing in the street but a few ceased bodies. 

Julie let me in her house. 

‘It’s Imago,’’ she said. 

It was barely functioning. We put it in a box and dragged it to the curb. 

‘‘T have not ceased yet,’’ it said, through bubbled lips. 

We left it there. Julie came back to my house, not wanting to be alone 
without her robots. 


There was a muffled droning, growing louder, then a thump and an 
explosion close by. Emergency vehicles headed toward it. I could see 
nothing from the windows but smoke rising some distance away, mingling 
with older smoke. I checked the fire-safety devices for the house. They 
seemed to be in good order. 

‘*That sounded like a weather plane,’’ said Julie. ‘‘My parents used to 
live near their launching facility.’’ 

‘*They have track-30 brains, don’t they?’’ 

‘‘Or more.’’ 

I wrote in my notebook: 

What we see around us we do not understand. We are looking for some 
invisible rat, some electronic flea, a subatomic protozoan that infects our 
machines and kills them as surely as any disease ever killed a human. 

To an artificial, to cease function, after an infinitely long time, with 
many replacement parts, is one thing. To be cast onto the streets with 
thousands, helpless to understand what is happening, to lose their 
programming, is another. 

We are as helpless to explain to them as were our forebears, when 
great epidemics took them away. When one in five, one in three, one in 
two were taken, they could imagine nothing but that they had been put 
into the hands of some angry god punishing mankind for its sins. 

The cause, the answers, the treatment are there, but beyond our grasp 
and understanding, separated from us by time and research, by new dis- 
coveries that might as well be in the next galaxy. It is there, nonetheless, 
even if it is only months away. 

It is that we cannot, yet, understand it. 

I have a theory: that it is a disease of artificial intelligence itself. With 
new thinking come new plagues. Our machines have become so wise that 
now they are susceptible to the disease. While they were ignorant, they 
were immune. 

This theory is as good as any. It is worth nothing. All our energies and 
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intelligence are worth nothing in this circumstance, for they are ultimate- 
ly of no use. All our AI units will die, down to the last mealplanner and 
sharpening station. 


The video, now with punched messages, told of new emergency laws 
enacted by the city (cities everywhere) calling upon citizens to perform 
extraordinary feats and unusual manual jobs, on a lottery basis. Other- 
wise the instructions are repeated, with new ones—report unusual odors, 
clouding of water, turn off all fossil-fuel combustion devices. Store water, 
make ice. Remain in your homes. Do not panic. 

There was a sound outside and a truck pulled up. Two men, nervous 
and armed, rang. 

“Citizen Cawley?’’ 

Yes?”’ 

**You have been chosen for special duty under the emergency laws of 
the city. Please gather one complete change of clothing. You will be on 
duty no more than seventy-two hours, unless new contingencies arise. 
For emergencies you can be reached at Municipal #1, but for emergen- 
cies only. Please get your clothing and come with us.”’ 

“What is it?’’ asked Julie. 

‘*I have to go. I’ve been called up.”’ 

‘*But they can’t do that.”’ 

‘*Yes, they can. It'll be all right.”’ 

“*Please don’t leave me,’’ she said suddenly. She grabbed my shoulders. 
*‘The house is so—empty. So quiet. The video has been going on and off. 
What am I going to do?”’ . 

“You'll be okay. Ill be back in a day or so. Do you want to go to 
Phillipa’s?”’ 

‘**No,’’ she said. Her hands fluttered, released my arm. ‘‘I’ll stay here.’’ 

I got my clothing, said good-bye, left with the men. 


There were twenty-seven of us. They took us to the municipal building. 
We were issued heavy work clothing and told the rudiments of our job— 
we would operate several of the giant crushing machines manually. Driv- 
ers were chosen, went to their instructions. The rest of us were taken to a 
room where we got two hours in the use of ceasing devices. Then we 
were taught the most efficient ways of loading various types of artificials 
into the grinders, and how to unload the residue at the central smelter. 

Then we were divided into four-person teams, paired with a driver and 
two enforcement specialists, and sent on our rounds. 


The city burned in many places. Emergency vehicles ran constantly. 
Systems were breaking down, central control of all kinds was gone. 
Overhead, another weather plane flew tight circles, its mind gone, randomly 
releasing carbon dioxide, particulate matter, and firefighting chemicals. 
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Our recordings told the people to bring out their malfunctioning, and 
we heaved the rusting or flopping bodies of the ceased into the open back 
of the grinders. The driver pulled the controls and ground them down. 
When we found ones still functioning, we used the ceasers on it and 
threw it in with the others. 

At first we were careful, but after just one street we were sweating, 
straining, ignoring leaking oil, runny metal, larded plastics. Our job was 
to throw them into the back of the grinder, and that’s what we did. 

We turned a corner. People who had been carrying malfunctioning to 
the streets came running toward us for aid. 

In the middle of the street, lurching, was the Sphinx. 

Its lion-shaped body was molded from a single piece, the back legs 
never meant to move. It dragged itself forward by the slow ragged actions 
of its front claws, its only moving locomotor parts. 

Above those claws was a winged human female torso. Its wings flopped 
brokenly behind it, one torn and hanging in the street. 

Its half-human, half-feline face twitched from side to side, eyes searching, 
its opening and closing mouth showing jagged curved teeth. 

It was the Sphinx from the annual Myth Day Parade, which had some- 
how gotten loose from its storage facility. . 

‘Answer me,’’ it said in a cracked voice, its head lolling, its feet 
jerking it forward another meter, its wings rattling. ‘‘Answer me and live. 
What goes on four legs in the morning, two legs at noontime, three legs—’’ 

The enforcement specialists fired round after round into it until it sagged 
forward on its torn and leaking claws, its eyes closing, its mouth in a 
rictus of fanged surprise. 

The people on the street were either screaming or numb. 

It took six of us and the driver to get the Sphinx up into the grinder. 

There was another explosion farther up the road. No sirens wailed. 


The sun was hot and bright, the wind westerly. Across the fields small 
tractors moved and bounced, making small disk marks in the earth. 

I wiped sweat from my arms and neck, splashed water from the bucket 
onto my face. 

My former supervisor from the Center was on kitchen duty, ladling 
soup to the workers. 

‘*Hey, Cawley,’’ she said. ‘‘How’s Julie?’’ 

‘*Better,’’ I said. ‘‘She should be home soon.”’ 

Yesterday I had gone to the Compound where the Poor Unfortunates 
were kept. Julie should never really have been there, but when the exam- 
iners came around she was manifesting enough of the outward signs of 
Artificials’ Withdrawal for them to take her for her own good. 

The doctor told me she should be released within a week. After some 
recovery time she could come to work with the rest of us. 

‘‘[’m running a smelter every other day,’’ said the supervisor, filling 
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my bowl from the big pot. ““We’ve even got some of the old systems up. 
They seem to be holding. Even some low-track artificials, been on-line 
for a week at the time. We’re learning.’’ 

I nodded, found a place to sit on the ground. Two months ago, before 
the General Duties were announced, I’d been called on special duty again. 
This time we went to homes, businesses, jerked all the artificial brains 
out of everything that could still make an independent decision. Most 
were ceased by then, anyway. 

The smelters were working day and night, turning intelligence into 
tools. 

I ate my soup, mostly of dehydrated vegetables, and a piece of thick 
bread with oily margarine, and drank a cup of coffee. 

Rebuilding was going on in the great gapped city. Wrecked buildings 
were being torn down and raised again, this time with hands, tools, sim- 
ple machines. 

We were once more at the mercy of the weather. We had to finish the 
plowing before a rainy cold front moved through that evening. We could 
predict the weather again, but could no longer do anything about it. 

The summer ahead looked to be hard, hot, and dry. 

I watched the tractors plow awhile, nodded off, drowsed. The shift 
foreman wakened me. 

‘*Sorry, Citizen Cawley,’’ he said. ‘‘Time to get back to work.’’ 

I rubbed my eyes, looked over what had been the Great Park, the area 
we had to till. It seemed green, yielding, a reminder of a happier, easier 
time. 

It would take us years to get back where we were. Especially with half 
our people unable to face a world without artificials, a world of quiet 
houses, of nothing but human companionship, of doing things by hand or 
not at all. 

It might take a tremendously longer time to find the cause of the Artificials’ 
Plague, conquer it, build them again. It would take longer than all our 
lives to forget the Plague Month, what we had seen happen to our works 
and our cities. 

The machines have left us on our own. We will not forget them. We 
will work to have them again. 

I climbed into the saddle of the small tractor with its wired-up, bolted- 
down brainless controls. I set off, put my hand on that plow, and held on. 


* Dogs’ Lives * 
Michael Bishop 


Science fiction writers sometimes seem inordinately fascinated by 
dogs. There's Olaf Stapledon’s novel Sirius, there’s Lester del Rey’s 
‘The Faithful’’ (‘‘No dog was ever complete without the compan- 
tionship of Man’’ ), there’s Cliford Simak’s haunting story ‘‘Desertion’’ 
in the City series, and, of course, there’s Harlan Ellison’s ‘A Boy 
and His Dog,’’ as well as a poignant personal interlude about the 
death of Ellison’s dog Ahbhu in his novella ‘‘The Deathbird.’’ To 
be fair, lots of people are inordinately fascinated by dogs. And why 
not? Their lives both mirror and intensify our own, and, more 
often than not, dogs extend to us their affection uncomplicated by 
torturous moral judgments. ‘‘Dogs’ Lives’’ first appeared in a spe- 
cial sf issue of The Missouri Review. /t was written ten years ago, 
revised more recently, and that is all I am going to say about it. 
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All knowledge, the totality of all questions and all answers, is con- 
tained in the dog. 
—Franz Kafka, “Investigations of a Dog" 


1 AM TWENTY-SEVEN: Three weeks ago a black Great Dane stalked into 
my classroom as I was passing out theme topics. My students turned 
about to look. One of the freshmen wits made an inane remark, which | 
immediately topped: ‘“That may be the biggest dog I’ve ever seen.’” Memo- 
rable retort. Two of my students sniggered. 

J ushered the Great Dane back into the hall. As I held its collar and 
maneuvered it out of English 102 (surely it was looking for the foreign 
language department), the dog’s power and aloofness somehow coursed 
up my arm. Nevertheless, it permitted me to release it onto the north 
campus. Sinews, flanks, head. What a magnificent animal. It loped up 
the winter hillock outside Park Hall without looking back. Thinking on its 
beauty and self-possession, I returned to my classroom. 

And closed the door. 


TWENTY-SEVEN, AND HOLDING: All of this is true. The incident of the 
Great Dane has not been out of my thoughts since it happened. There is 
no door in my mind to close on the image of that enigmatic animal. It 
stalks into and out of my head whenever it wishes. 

As a result, I have begun to remember some painful things about dogs 
and my relationships with them. The memories are accompanied by 
premonitions. In fact, sometimes /—my secret self—go inside the Great 
Dane’s head and look through its eyes at tomorrow, and yesterday. Every 
bit of what I remember, every bit of what I foresee, throws light on my 
ties with both humankind and dogdom. 

Along with my wife, my fifteen-month-old son, and a ragged miniature 
poodle, I live in Athens, Georgia, in a rented house that was built before 
World War I. We have lived here for seven months. In the summer we 
had bats. Twice I knocked the invaders out of the air with a broom and 
bludgeoned them to death against the dining-room floor. Now that it is 
winter the bats hibernate in the eaves, warmer than we are in our beds. 
The furnace runs all day and all night because, I suppose, no one had 
heard of insulation in 1910 and our fireplaces are all blocked up to keep 
out the bats. 

At night I dream about flying into the center of the sun on the back of a 
winged Great Dane. 


1 AM EIGHT: Van Luna, Kansas. It is winter. At four o’clock in the 
morning a hand leads me down the cold concrete steps in the darkness of 
our garage. Against the wall, between a stack of automobile tires and a 
dismantled Ping-Pong table, a pallet of rags on which the new puppies 
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lie. Everything smells of dogflesh and gasoline. Outside the wind whips 
about frenetically, rattling the garage door. 

In robe and slippers I bend down to look at the furred-over lumps that 
huddle against one another on their rag pile, Frisky, their mother, regards 
me with suspicion. Adult hands have pulled her aside. Adult hands hold 
her back. 

‘*Pick one up,’ 

I comply. 

The puppy, almost shapeless, shivers in my hands, threatens to slide 
out of them onto the concrete. I press my cheek against the lump of fur 
and let its warm, faintly fecal odor slip into my memory. I have smelled 
this smell before. 

‘Where are its eyes?’’ 

‘*Don’t worry, punkin,’’ the adult voice says. ‘‘It has eyes. They just 
haven’t opened yet.’’ 

The voice belongs to my mother. My parents have been divorced for 
three years. 


? 


a disembodied adult voice commands me. 


I AM FIVE: Our ship docks while it is snowing. We live in Tokyo, 
Japan: Mommy, Daddy, and I. 

Daddy comes home in a uniform that scratches my face when I grab 
his trouser leg. Government housing is where we live. On the lawn in the 
big yard between the houses I grab Daddy and ride his leg up to our front 
door. I am wearing a cowboy hat and empty holsters that go flap flap flap 
when I jump down and run inside. 

Christmas presents: I am a cowboy. 

The inside of the house gathers itself around me. A Japanese maid 
named Peanuts. (Such a funny name.) Mommy there, too. We have radio. 
My pistols are in the toy box. Later, not for Christmas, they give me my 
first puppy. It is never in the stuffy house, only on the porch. When 
Daddy and I go inside from playing with it the radio is singing ‘‘How 
Much Is That Doggy in the Window?’ Everybody in Tokyo likes that 
song. 

The cowboy hat has a string with a bead to pull tight under my chin. I 
lose my hat anyway. Blackie runs off with the big dogs from the city. The 
pistols stay shiny in my toy box. 

On the radio, always singing, is Patti Page. 


DOGS I HAVE KNOWN: Blackie, Frisky, Wiggles, Seagull, Mike, Pat, 
Marc, Boo Boo, Susie, Mandy, Heathcliff, Pepper, Sam, Trixie, Andy, 
Taffy, Tristram, Squeak, Christy, Fritz, Blue, Tammi, Napoleon, Nickie, 
B.jJ., Viking, Tau, and Canicula, whom I sometimes call Threasie (or 3C, 
short, you see, for Cybernetic Canine Construct). 

‘‘Sorry. There are no more class cards for this section of 102.’’ 

How the spurned dogs bark, how they howl. 
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I AM FOURTEEN: Cheyenne Canyon, Colorado. It is August. My father 
and I are driving up the narrow canyon road toward Helen Hunt Falls. 
Dad’s Labrador retriever Nick—too conspicuously my namesake—rides 
with us. The dog balances with his hind legs on the back seat and lolls 
his massive head out the driver’s window, his dark mouth open to catch 
the wind. Smart, gentle, trained for the keen competition of field trials, 
Nick is an animal that I can scarcely believe belongs to us—even if he is 
partially mine only three months out of the year, when I visit my father 
during the summer. 

The radio, turned up loud, tells us that the Russians have brought back 
to Earth from an historic mission the passengers of Sputnik V, the first 
two animals to be recovered safely from orbit. 

They, of course, are dogs. Their names are Belka and Strelka, the latter 
of whom will eventually have six puppies as proof of her power to defy 
time as well as space. 

‘*‘How "bout that, Nick?’’ my father says. “‘How’d you like to go free- 
fallin’ around the globe with a pretty little bitch?’’ 

Dad is talking to the retriever, not to me. He calls me Nicholas. Nick, 
however, is not listening. His eyes are half shut against the wind, his 
ears flowing silkenly in the slipstream behind his aristocratic head. 

I laugh in delight. Although puberty has not yet completely caught up 
with me, my father treats me like an equal. Sometimes on Saturday, when 
we’re watching Dizzy Dean on The Game of the Week, he gives me my 
own can of beer. 

We park and climb the stone steps that lead to a little bridge above the 
falls. Nick runs on ahead of us. Very few tourists are about. Helen Hunt 
Falls is more picturesque than imposing; the bridge hangs only a few feet 
over the mountain stream roaring and plunging beneath it. Hardly a Niagara. 
Nick looks down without fear, and Dad says, ‘‘Come on, Nicholas. There’s 
a better view on up the mountain.”’ 

We cross the bridge and struggle up the hillside above the tourist shop, 
until the pine trunks, which we pull ourselves up by, have finally ob- 
scured the shop and the winding canyon road. Nick still scrambles ahead 
of us, causing small avalanches of sand and loose soil. 

Higher up, a path. We can look across the intervening blueness at a 
series of high falls that drop down five or six tiers of sloping granite to 
disappear in a mist of trees. In only a moment, it seems, we have walked 
to the highest tier. 

My father sits me down with an admonition to stay put. “‘I’m going 
down to the next slope, Nicholas, to see if I can see how many falls there 
are to the bottom. Look out through the trees. I’1] bet you can see Kansas.’’ 

‘Be careful,’’ I urge him. 

The water sliding over the rocks beside me is probably not even an 
inch deep, but I can easily tell that below the next sloping of granite the 
entire world falls away into a canyon of blue-green. 
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Dad goes down the slope. Nick, as always, is preceding him. On the 
margin of granite below, the dog stops and waits. My father joins Nick, 
puts his hands on his hips, bends at the waist, and peers down into an 
abyss altogether invisible to me. How far down it drops I cannot tell, but 
the echo of falling water suggests no inconsequential distance. 

Nick wades into the silver flashing from the white rocks. Before I can 
shout warning, he lowers his head to drink. The current is not strong, 
these falls are not torrents—but wet stone provides no traction and the 
Lab’s feet go slickly out from under him. His body twists about, and he 
begins to slide inexorably through the slow silver. 

‘*Dad! Dad!’’ I am standing. 

My father belatedly sees what is happening. He reaches out to grab at 
his dog. He nearly topples. He loses his red golf cap. 

And then Nick’s body drops, his straining head and forepaws are pulled 
after. The red golf cap follows him down, an ironic afterthought. 

I am weeping. My father stands upright and throws his arms above his 
head. *‘Oh my dear God!’’ he cries. “‘Oh my dear God!’’ The canyon 
echoes these words, and suddenly the universe has changed. 

Time stops. 

Then begins again. 

Miraculously, even anticlimactically, Nick comes limping up to us from 
the hell to which we had both consigned him. He comes limping up 
through the pines. His legs and flanks tremble violently. His coat is mat- 
ted and wet, like a newborn puppy’s. When he reaches us he seems not 
even to notice that we are there to care for him, to take him back down 
the mountain into Colorado Springs. 

**He fell at least a hundred yards, Nicholas. At least that—onto solid 
rock.”’ 

On the bridge above Helen Hunt Falls we meet a woman with a Dalmatian. 
Nick growls at the Dalmatian, his hackles in an aggressive fan. But in the 
car he stretches out on the back seat and ignores my attempts to console 
him. My father and I do not talk. We are certain that there must be 
internal injuries. We drive the regal Lab—AKC designation, ‘‘Black Prince 
Nicholas’’—almost twenty miles to the veterinarian’s at the Air Force 
Academy. 

Like Belka and Strelka, he survives. 


SNAPSHOT: Black Prince Nicholas returning to my father through the 
slate-gray verge of a Wyoming lake, a wounded mallard clutched tenderly 
in his jaws. The photograph is grainy, but the huge Labrador resembles a 
panther coming out of creation’s first light: he is the purest distillation of 
power. 


ROLL CALL FOR SPRING QUARTER: I walk into the classroom with my 
new roll sheets and the same well-thumbed text book. As usual, my new 
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students regard me with a mixture of curiosity and dispassionate calculation. 
But there is something funny about them this quarter. 

Something zot right. 

Uneasily I begin calling the alphabetized list of their names: *‘Andy 
...B.J.... Blackie... Blue... Boo Boo... Canicula... Christy... 
Frisky .. .”’ 

Each student responds with an inarticulate yelp rather than a healthy 
‘*Here!’’ As I proceed down the roll, the remainder of the class dispenses 
with even this courtesy. I have a surly bunch on my hands. A few have 
actually begun to snarl. 

‘*Pepper...Sam... Seagull... Squeak...”’ 

They do not let me finish. From the front row a collie leaps out of his 
seat and crashes against my lectern. 1 am borne to the floor by his hur- 
tling body. Desperately I try to protect my throat. 

The small classroom:shakes with the thunder of my students’ barking, 
and I can tell that every animal on my roll has fallen upon me with the 
urgency of his own peculiar bloodlusts. 

The fur flies. Me, they viciously devour. 

Before the lights go completely out, I tell myself that it is going to be a 
very difficult quarter. A very difficult quarter indeed. 


1 AM FORTY-S1x: Old for an athlete, young for a president, maybe opti- 
mum for an astronaut. I am learning new tricks. 

The year is 1992; and it has been a long time since I have taught 
freshman English or tried my hand at spinning monstrously improbable 
tales. (With the exception, of course, of this one.) 1 have been too busy. 

After suffering a ruptured aneurysm while delivering a lecture in the 
spring of 1973, I underwent surgery and resigned from the English depart- 
ment faculty. My recovery took eight or nine months. 

Outfitted with several vascular prostheses and wired for the utmost 
mobility, 1 returned to the university campus to pursue simultaneous ma- 
jors in molecular biology and astrophysics. The G.I. Bill and my wife’s 
and my parents footed the largest part of our expenses—at the beginning, 
at least. Later, when I volunteered for a government program involving 
cybernetic experimentation with human beings (reasoning that the tubes 
in my brain were a good start on becoming a cyborg, anyway), money 
ceased to be a problem. 

This confidential program changed me. In addition to the synthetic 
blood vessels in my brain, I picked up three artificial internal organs, a 
transparent skull cap, an incomplete auxiliary skeletal system consisting 
of resilient inert plastics, and a pair of removable visual adaptors that 
plug into a plate behind my brow and so permit me to see expertly in the 
dark. I can even eat wood if I have to. I can learn the most abstruse 
technical matters without even blinking my adaptors. I can jump off a 
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three-story building without even jarring my kneecaps. These skills, as 
you may imagine, come in handy. 

With a toupee, a pair of dark glasses, and a little cosmetic surgery, I 
could leave the government hospitals where I had undergone these changes 
and take up a seat in any classroom in any university in the nation. I was 
often given leave to do so. Entrance requirements were automatically 
waived, I never saw a fee card, and not once did my name fail to appear 
on the rolls of any of the classes I sat in on. 

I studied everything. I made A pluses in everything. I could read a text 
book from cover to cover in thirty minutes and recall even the footnotes 
verbatim. I awed professors who had worked for thirty-forty years in 
chemistry, physics, biology, astronomy. It was the ultimate wish-fulfillment 
fantasy come true, and not all of it can be attributed to the implanted 
electrodes, the enzyme inoculations, and the brain meddlings of the gov- 
ernment cyberneticists. No, I have always had a talent for doing things 
thoroughly. 

My family suffered. 

We moved many, many times, and for days on end I was away from 
whatever home we had newly made. 

My son and daughter were not particularly aware of the physical changes 
I had undergone—at least not at first—but Katherine, my wife, had to 
confront them each time we were alone. Stoically, heroically, she accept- 
ed the passion that drove me to alter myself toward the machine, even as 
she admitted that she did not understand it. She never recoiled from me 
because of my strangeness, and I was grateful for that. I have always 
believed that human beings discover a major part of the meaning in their 
lives from, in Pound’s phrase, ‘‘the quality of the affections,’’ and Katherine 
could see through the mechanical artifice surrounding and buttressing me, 
Nicholas Parsons, to the man himself. And I was grateful for that, too. 
Enormously grateful. 

Still, we all have doubts. ‘*Why are you doing this?’’ Katherine asked 
me one night. ‘‘Why are you letting them change you?’’ 

‘‘Tempus fugit. Time’s wingéd chariot. I’ve got to do everything I can 
before there’s none left. And I’m doing it for all of us—for you, for 
Peter, for Erin. It'll pay off. I know it will.”’ 

‘*But what started all this? Before the aneurysm—’’ 

‘*Before the aneurysm I’d begun to wake up at night with a strange 
new sense of power. I could go inside the heads of dogs and read what 
their lives were like. I could time-travel in their minds.’’ 

**You had insomnia, Nick. You couldn’t sleep.”’ 

‘**No, no, it wasn’t just that. I was learning about time by riding around 
inside the head of that Great Dane that came into my classroom. We went 
everywhere, everywhen. The aneurysm had given me the ability to do 
that—when it ruptured, my telepathic skills went too.”’ 
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Katherine smiled. ‘‘ You regret that you can’t read dogs’ minds any more?”’ 

**Yes. A little. But this compensates, what I’m doing now. If you can 
stand it a few more years, if you can tolerate the changes in me, it'll pay 
off. I’m certain it will.’ 

And we talked for a long time that night, in a tiny bedroom in a tiny 
apartment in a big Texas city many miles from Van Luna, Kansas, or 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, or Colorado Springs, or Athens, Georgia. 

Tonight, nearly seventeen years after that thoughtful conversation, I am 
free-falling in orbit with my trace-mate Canicula, whom I sometimes call 
Threasie (or 3C, you see, short for Cybernetic Canine Construct). We 
have been up here a month now, in preparation for our flight to the star 
system Sirius eight months hence. 

Katherine has found this latest absence of mine particularly hard to 
bear. Peter is a troubled young man of twenty, and Erin is a restless 
teen-ager with many questions about her absent father. Further, Katherine 
knows that shortly the Black Retriever will fling me into the interstellar 
void with eight other trace-teams. Recent advances in laser-fusion technology, 
along with the perfection of the Livermore-Parsons Drive, will no doubt 
get us out to Sirius in no time flat (i.e., less than four years for those of 
you who remain Earthbound, a mere fraction of that for us aboard the 
Black Retriever), but Katherine does not find this news at all cheering. 

‘‘Tempus fugit,’’ she told me somewhat mockingly during a recent la- 
ser transmission. ‘‘And unless I move to Argentina, Nick, I won’t even be 
able to see the star you’re traveling toward.’’ 

In Earth orbit, however, both Canicula and I find that time drags. We 
are ready to be off to the small Spartan world that no doubt circles our 
starfall destination in Canis Major. My own minute studies of the ‘““wobble’’ 
in Sirius’s proper motion have proved that such a planet exists; only once 
before has anyone else in the scientific community detected a dark com- 
panion with a mass less than that of Jupiter, but no one doubts that I 
know what I am doing. 

Hence this expedition. 

Hence this rigorous though wearying training period in Earth orbit. I 
do not exempt even myself, but dear God how time drags. 

Canicula is my own dark companion. He rescues me from doubt, ennui, 
and orbital funk. He used to be a Great Dane. Even now you can see that 
beneath his streamlined cybernetic exterior a magnificent animal breathes. 
Besides that, Canicula has wit. 

‘Tempus fugit,’’ he says during an agonizingly slow period. He rolls 
his eyes and then permits his body to follow his eyes’ motion: an impudent, 
free-fall somersault. 

‘*Stop that nonsense, Threasie. See to your duties.”’ 

*‘If you'll remember,’’ he says, ‘“‘one of my most important ones is, 
well, hounding you.’’ 
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1 am forty-six. Canicula-Threasie is seven. 
And we’re both learning new tricks. 


I AM THIRTY-EIGHT: Somewhere, perhaps, Nicholas Parsons is a bona 
fide astronaut-in-training, but in this tributary of history—the one containing 
me now—I am nothing but a writer projecting himself into that grandiose 
wish-fulfillment role. 1 am an astronaut in the same dubious way that 
John Glenn or Neil Armstrong is a writer. For nearly eleven years my 
vision has been on hold. What success I have achieved in this tributary I 
have fought for with the sometimes despairing tenacity of my talent and a 
good deal of help from my friends. Still, I cannot keep from wondering 
how I am to overcome the arrogance of an enemy for whom I am only a 
name, not a person, and how dangerous any visionary can be with a gag 
in the mouth to thwart any intelligible recitation of the dream. 

Where in my afiliction is encouragement or comfort? Well, I can al- 
ways talk to my dog. Nickie is dead, of course, and so is Pepper, and not 
too long ago a big yellow school bus struck down the kindly mongrel who 
succeeded them in our hearts. Now we have B.J., a furrow-browed beagle. 
To some extent he has taken up the slack. I talk to him while Katherine 
works and Peter and Erin attend their respective schools. B.J. under- 
stands very little of what I tell him—his expression always seems a mix- 
ture of dread and sheepishness—but he is a good listener for as long as I 
care to impose upon him; and maybe when his hind leg thumps in his 
sleep, he is dreaming not of rabbit hunts but of canine heroics aboard a 
vessel bound for Sirius. In my capacity as dreamer | can certainly pretend 
that he is doing so... 


A SUMMER’S READING, 1959: The Call of the Wild and White Fang by 
Jack London. Bob, Son of Battle by Alfred Oliphant. Eric Knight’s Lassie 
Come Home. Silver Chief, Dog of the North by someone whose name I 
forget. Beautiful Joe by Marshall Saunders. Lad, a Dog and its various 
sequels by Albert Payson Terhune. And several others. 

All of these books are on the upper shelf of a closet in the home of my 
mother and stepfather in Wichita, Kansas. The books have been collecting 
dust there since 1964. Before that they had been in my own little gray 
bookcase in Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

From the perspective of my thirty-eighth or forty-sixth year I suppose 
that it is too late to try to fetch them home for Peter and Erin. They are 
already too old for such stories. Or maybe not. I am unable to keep track 
of their ages because I am unable to keep track of mine. 

In any event, if Peter and Erin are less than fourteen, there is one book 
that I do not want either of them to have yet. It is a collection of Stephen 
Crane’s short stories. The same summer that I was blithely reading London 
and Terhune, I read Crane’s ‘‘A Small Brown Dog.’’ I simply did not 
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know what I was doing. The title lured me irresistibly onward. The other 
books had contained ruthless men and incidents of meaningless cruelty, 
yes, but all had concluded well: either virtue or romanticism had ultimately 
triumphed, and I was made glad to have followed Buck, Lassie, and Lad 
through their doggy odysseys. 

The Crane story cut me up. I was not ready for it. I wept openly and I 
could not sleep that night. 

And if my children are still small, dear God I don’t even want them to 
see the title ‘‘A Small Brown Dog,’’ much less read the story itself. 

‘“‘All in good time,’’ I tell myself. ‘‘All in good time.”’ 


1AM TWELVE: Tulsa, Oklahoma. Coming home from school, I find my 
grown-and-married stepsister’s collie lying against the curbing in front of 
a neighbor’s house. It is almost four in the afternoon, and hot. The neigh- 
bor woman comes down her porch when she sees me. 

‘*You’re the first one home, Nicholas. It happened only a little while 
ago. It was a cement truck. It didn’t even stop.’’ 

I look down the hill toward the grassless building sites where twenty or 
thirty new houses are going up. Piles of lumber, Sheetrock, and tar paper 
clutter the cracked, sun-baked yards. But no cement trucks. I do not see a 
single cement truck. 

‘*T didn’t know what to do, Nicholas. I didn’t want to leave him—’’ 

We have been in Tulsa a year. We brought the collie with us from Van 
Luna, Kansas. Rhonda, whose dog he originally was, lives in Wichita 
now with her new husband. 

I look down at the dead collie, remembering the time when Rhonda 
and I drove to a farm outside Van Luna to pick him out of a litter of six. 

‘**His name will be Marc,’’ Rhonda said, holding him up. ‘‘With ac 
instead of a k. That’s classier.’’ Maybe it was, maybe it wasn’t. At the 
time, though, we both sincerely believed that Marc deserved the best. 
Because he was not a registered collie, Rhonda got him for almost nothing. 

Now I see him lying dead in the street. The huge tires of a cement 
truck have crushed his head. The detail that hypnotizes me, however, is 
the pool of gaudy crimson in which Marc lies. And then I understand that 
I am looking at Marc’s life splattered on the concrete. 

At supper that evening I break down crying in the middle of the meal, 
and my mother has to tell my stepfather what has happened. Earlier she 
asked me to withhold the news until my father has had a little time to 
relax. I am sorry that my promise is broken, even sorrier that Marc is 
dead.. 

In a week, though, I have nearly forgotten. It is very seldom that I 
remember the pool of blood in which the collie’s body lay on that hot 
spring afternoon. Only at night do I recall its hypnotizing crimson. 
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175 YEARS AGO IN RUSSIA: One night before the beginning of spring I 
go time-traveling—spirit-faring, if you like—in the mind of a Great Dane 
who once stalked into my classroom. 

I alter his body into that of a hunting hound and drop him into the 
kennels on the estate of a retired Russian officer. Hundreds of my kind 
surround me. We bay all night, knowing that in the morning we will be 
turned loose on an eight-year-old serf boy who yesterday struck the general’s 
favorite hound with a rock. 

I jump against the fence of our kennel and outbark dogs even larger 
than I am. The cold is invigorating. My flanks shudder with expectation, 
and I know that insomnia is a sickness that afflicts only introspective 
university teachers and failed astronaut candidates. 

In the morning they bring out the boy. The general orders him stripped 
naked in front of his mother, and the dog-boys who tend us make the 
child run. An entire hunting party in full regalia is on hand for the festivities. 
At last the dog-boys turn us out of the kennels, and we surge across the 
estate after our prey. 

I am the first to sink my teeth into his flesh. I tear away half of one of 
his emaciated buttocks with a single ripping motion of my jaws. Then 
we bear the child to the ground and overwhelm his cries with our brutal 
baying. Feeble prey, this; incredibly feeble. We are done with him in 
fifteen minutes. 

When the dog-boys return us slavering to our kennels, I release my 
grip on the Great Dane’s mind and let him go foraging in the trashcans of 
Athens, Georgia. 

Still shuddering, I lie in my bed and wonder how it must feel to be run 
down by a pack of predatory animals. I cannot sleep. 


APPROACHING SIRIUS: We eight men are physical extensions of the 
astrogation and life-support components of the Black Retriever. We feed 
on the ship’s energy; no one must eat to stay alive, though we do have 
delicious food surrogates aboard for the pleasure of our palates. All our 
five senses have been technologically enhanced so that we see, hear, touch, 
smell, and taste more vitally than do you, our brethren, back on Earth. 

Do not let it be said that a cybernetic organism sacrifices its humanity 
for a sterile and meaningless immortality. Yes, yes, I know. That’s the 
popular view, but one championed by pessimists, cynics, and prophets of 
doom. 

Would that the nay-sayers could wear our synthetic skins for only fif- 
teen minutes. Would that they could look out with new eyes on the fierce 
commucopian emptiness of interstellar space. There is beauty here, and we 
of the Black Retriever are part of it. 

Canicula-Threasie and the other Cybernetic Canine Constructs demon- 
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strate daily their devotion to us. It is not a slavish devotion, however. 
Often they converse for hours among themselves about the likelihood of 
finding intelligent life on the planet that circles Sirtus. 

Some of their speculation has been extremely interesting, and I have 
begun to work their suggestions into our tentative Advance Stratagem for 
First Contact. As Threasie himself delights in telling us, “‘It’s good to be 
ready for any contingency. Do you want the tail to wag the dog or the 
dog to wag the tail?’’ Not the finest example of his wit, but he invariably 
chuckles. His own proposal is that a single trace-team confront the aliens 
without weapons and offer them our lives. A gamble, he says, but the 
only way of establishing our credibility from the start. 

Late at night—as we judge it by the shipboard clocks—the entire crew 
gathers around the eerily glowing shield of the Livermore-Parsons Drive 
Unit, and the dogs tell us stories out of their racial subconscious. Canicula 
usually takes the lead in these sessions, and my favorite account is his 
narrative of how dog and man first joined forces against the indifferent 
arrogance of a bestial environment. That story seems to make the drive 
shield burn almost incandescently, and man and dog alike—woman and 
dog alike—can feel their skins humming, prickling, with an unknown but 
immemorial power. 

Not much longer now. Sirius beckons, and the long night of this jour- 
ney will undoubtedly die in the blaze of our planetfall. 


1 AM FIFTEEN: When I return to Colorado Springs to visit my father the 
year after Nick’s fall from the rocks, I find the big Labrador strangely 
changed. 

There is a hairless saddle on Nick’s back, a dark gray area of scar 
tissue at least a foot wide. Moreover, he has grown fat. When he greets 
me, he cannot leap upon me as he has done in past years. In nine months 
he has dwindled from a panther into a kind of heartbreaking and outsized 
lap dog. 

As we drive home from the airport my father tries to explain: 

‘We had him castrated, Nicholas. We couldn’t keep him in the house— 
not with the doors locked, not with the windows closed, not with rope, 
not with anything we tried. There’s always a female in heat in our neigh- 
borhood and he kept getting out. Twice I had to drive to the pound and 
ransom him. Five bucks a shot. 

‘*Finally some old biddy who had a cocker spaniel or something caught 
him—you know how gentle he is with people—and tied him to her 
clothesline. Then she poured a pan of boiling water over his back. That’s 
why he looks like he does now. It’s a shame, Nicholas. A goddamn 
shame.”’ 

That summer lasts an eternity. 
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TWENTY-SEVEN, AND HOLDING: Behind our house on Virginia Avenue 
there is a small self-contained apartment that our landlord rents to a young 
woman who is practice-teaching. This young woman owns a mongrel 
bitch named Tammi. 

For three weeks over the Christmas holidays Tammi was chained to her 
doghouse in below-freezing temperatures. Katherine and I had not 
volunteered to take care of her because we knew that we would be away 
ourselves for at least a week, and because we hoped that Tammi’s owner 
would make more humane arrangements for the dog’s care. She did not. 
She asked a little girl across the street to feed Tammi once a day and to 
give her water. 

This, of course, meant that Katherine and I took care of the animal for 
the two weeks we were home. I went out several times a day to untangle 
Tammi’s chain from the bushes and clothesline poles next to her dog- 
house. Sometimes I fed her, sometimes played with her, sometimes tried 
to make her stay in her house. 

Some days it rained, others it sleeted. And for the second time in her 
life Tammi came into heat. 

One night I awoke to hear her yelping as if in pain. I struggled out of bed, 
put on a pair of jeans and my shoes, and let myself out the back door. 

A monstrous silver black dog—was it a Great Dane?—had mounted 
Tammi. It was raining, but I could see the male’s pistoning silhouette in 
the residual glow of the falling raindrops themselves. Or so it seemed to 
me. Outraged by the male’s brutality, | gathered a handful of stones. 
Then I threw. 

I struck the male in the flank. He lurched away from Tammi and rushed 
blindly to a fenced-in corner of the yard. I continued to throw, missing 
every time. The male saw his mistake and came charging out of the 
cul-de-sac toward me. His feet churned in the gravel as he skidded by 
me. Then he loped like a jungle cat out our open gate and was gone. I 
threw six or seven futile stones into the dark street after him. 

For a week this went on. New dogs appeared on some nights, familiar 
ones returned on others. And each time, like a knight fighting for his 
lady’s chastity, I struggled out of bed to fling stones at Tammi’s bestial 
wooers. 

Today is March the fifth, and this morning Katherine took our little boy 
out to see Tammi’s three-week-old puppies. They have a warm, faintly 
fecal odor, but their eyes are open and Peter played with them as if they 
were stuffed stockings come to life. He had never seen anything quite like 
them before, and Katherine says that he cried when she brought him in. 


1 AM AGELESS: A beautiful, kind-cruel planet revolves about Sirius. I 
have given this world the name Elsinore because the name is noble, and 
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because the rugged fairness of her seascapes and islands calls up the 
image of a more heroic era than any we have known on Earth of late. 

Three standard days ago, seven of our trace-teams descended into the 
atmosphere of Elsinore. One trace-team remains aboard the Black Retriever 
to speed our evangelical message to you, our brethren, back home. Shortly, 
we hope to retrieve many of you to this brave new world in Canis Major. 

Thanks to the flight capabilities of our cybernetic dogs, we have ex- 
plored nearly all of Elsinore in three days’ time. We divided the planet 
into hemispheres and the hemispheres into quadrants, and each trace-team 
flew cartographic and exploratory missions over its assigned area. Canicula 
and I took upon ourselves the responsibility of charting two of the quadrants, 
since only seven teams were available for this work, and as a result he 
and I spotted and made contact with the indigenous Elsinorians. 

As we skimmed over a group of rugged islands in a northern sea, the 
heat-detecting unit in Canicula’s belly gave warning of this life. Incredulous, 
we made several passes over the islands. Each time we plummeted, the 
sea shimmered beneath us like windblown silk. As we searched, up-jutting 
rocks flashed by us on every side, and Canicula’s heat sensors confirmed 
that sentient beings did indeed dwell in this archipelago. 

At last we pinpointed their location. 

My trace-mate hovered for a time. ‘*You ready to be wagged?”’ 

‘‘Wag away,’’ I replied. 

We dropped five hundred meters straight down and settled gently into 
the aliens’ midst: a natural senate of stone, open to the sky, in which the 
Elsinorians carry on the simple affairs of their simple state. 

The Elsinorians are dogs. Dogs very like Canicula-Threasie. They lack, 
of course, the instrumentation that so greatly intensifies the experience of 
the cyborg. They are creatures of nature who have subdued themselves to 
reason and who have lived out their apparently immortal lives in a spirit 
of rational expectation. For millennia they have waited, patiently waited. 

Upon catching sight of me, every noble animal in their open-air senate 
began wagging his or her close-cropped tail. All eyes were upon me. 

By himself Canicula sought out the Elsinorians’ leader and immediate- 
ly began conversing with him (no doubt implementing our Advance 
Stratagem for First Contact). Nor did Canicula require the assistance of 
our instantaneous translator. He and the alien dog shared a heritage more 
fundamental than language. I stood to one side and waited for their confer- 
ence to conclude. 

‘*His name translates as Prince,’’ Canicula said upon returning to me, 
“even though their society is democratic. He wishes to address us before 
all the assembled senators of his people. Let’s take up a seat among 
them. You can plug into the translator. The Elsinorians, Nicholas, recog- 
nize the full historic impact of this occasion, and Prince may have a 
surprise or two for you.’’ 
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Having said this, 3C grinned. Damned irritating. 

We took up our seats among the Elsinorian dogs, and Prince strolled 
with great dignity onto the senate floor. The I.T. System rendered his 
remarks as several lines of nearly impeccable blank verse. English blank 
verse: 


Fragmented by the lack of any object 
Beyond ourselves to beat for, our sundered hearts 
Thud in a vacuum not of our making. 
We are piecemeal beasts, supple enough 
To look upon, illusorily whole; 
; But all this heartsore time, down the aeons 
Illimitable of our incompleteness, 
We have awaited this, your arrival, 
Men and Dogs of Earth. 
And you, Canicula, 
We especially thank for bringing to us 
The honeyed prospect of Man’s companionship. 
Tell your Master that we hereby invite 
His kinspeople to our stern but unspoiled world 
To be the medicine which heals the lesions 
In our shambled hearts. 
Together we shall share 
Eternity, deathless on Elsinore! 


And so he concluded. The senators, their natural reticence overcome, 
barked, bayed, and bellowed their approval. 

That was earlier this afternoon. Canicula-Threasie and I told the Elsinorians 
that we would carry their message to the other trace-teams and, eventually, 
to the people of Earth. Then we rose above their beautifully barbaric 
island and flew into the eye of Sirius, a ball of sinking fire above the sea. 

Tonight we are encamped on the peak of a great mountain on one of 
the islands of the archipelago. The air is brisk, but not cold. To breathe 
here is to ingest energy. 

Peter, Erin, Katherine—I call you to this place. No one dies on Elsinore, 
no one suffers more than he can bear, no one suffocates in the pettiness of 
day-to-day existence. That is what I had hoped for. That is why I came 
here. That is why I sacrificed, on the altar of this dream, so much of what 
I was before my aneurysm ruptured. And now the dream has come true, 
and I call you to Elsinore. 

Canicula and I make our beds on a lofty slab of granite above a series 
of waterfalls tumbling to the sea. The mist from these waterfalls boils up 
beneath us. We stretch out to sleep. 

*‘No more suffering,’’ I say. 
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‘‘No more wasted potential,’’ Canicula says. 

‘‘No more famine, disease, or death,’’ I say, looking at the cold stars 
and trying to find the cruel one upon which my beloved family even yet 
depends. 

Canicula then says, ‘“‘Jempus?’’ 

‘Yes?’ I reply. 

‘Fug it?’ he barks. 

And we both go to sleep with laughter on our lips. 


TWENTY-SEVEN, AND COUNTING: I have renewed my contract for the 
coming year. You have to put food on the table. I am three weeks into 
spring quarter already, and my students are students like other students.: I 
like some of them, dislike others. 

I will enjoy teaching them Othello once we get to it. Thank God our lit 
text does not include Hamlet: 1 would find myself making hideous analo- 
gies between the ghost of Hamlet’s father and the Great Dane who haunt- 
ed my thoughts all winter quarter. 

] am over that now. Dealing with the jealous Moor again will be, in the 
terminology of our astronauts, ‘‘a piece of cake.”’ 

Katherine’s pregnancy is in its fourth month now, and Peter has begun 
to talk a little more fluently. Sort of. The words he knows how to say 
include Dada, juice, and dog. Dog, in fact, is the first word that he ever 
clearly spoke. Appropriate. 

In fifteen years—or eleven, or seventeen—lI probably will not be able 
to remember a time when Peter could not talk. Or Erin, either, for that 
matter, even though she has not been born yet. For now all a father can 
do is live his life and, loving them, let his children—born and unborn— 
live their own. 

‘*Dog!’’ my son emphatically cries. “‘Dog!”’ 


* The Eichmann Variations * 
George Zebrowski 


If any single event of this century (in truth, millions of related 
“‘events,’’ all fueled by the benighted gas of Hitler’s social philosophy) 
unequivocally destroys the notion that humanity has been evolving 
morally and spiritually, as well as materially and technologically, 
that event is the Holocaust. To find such a subject handled with 
fresh and dynamic insight in an sf story of little over 3,000 words 
would seem at first as unlikely as discovering intelligent life at a 
Ku Klux Klan rally, but George Zebrowski’s ‘‘The Eichmann 
Variations’ is that story, and this is its first appearance in print. A 
startling and economical alternate-history tale, ‘‘The Eichmann 
Variations’’ examines the questions of guilt, vengeance, and atone- 
ment without surrendering to either sensationalism or maudlin hand- 
wringing. Zebrowski’s best-known novel is Macrolife, a work vast 
in setting and philosophical scope. Here, however, he proves that 
he can compress as well as enlarge, and that even a story as brief 
and intense as this one can illuminate. 
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The beast must die; 

and the man as well; 

one and the other. 
—Brahms, Songs 


O Germany— 
Hearing the speeches that ring from your house 
one laughs. 
But whoever sees you, reaches for his knife. 
—Bertold Brecht 


And just as you supported and carried out a policy of not wanting to 
share the earth with the Jewish people and the people of a number of 
other nations—as though you and your superiors had any right to 
determine who should and who should not inhabit the world—we find 
that no one, that is, no member of the human race, can be expected 
to want to share the earth with you. This is the reason, and the only 
reason, you must hang. 
—Hannah Arendt, 
Echmann in Jerusalem 


| 


I learned the details after the war. Jewish scientists had been gathered in 
America to create a vengeance weapon against us. It happened very much 
in the way described in those fantastic American pulp magazines that von 
Braun was always reading (he kept up his subscription through a neutral 
country once the war started). A team of physicists got together at a 
secret desert laboratory and concocted the atomic bomb out of decades- 
old theories. 

I didn’t believe that Berlin, Munich, and Dresden had disappeared 
completely until I saw the Life magazine photos published after the for- 
mal surrender in 1946. By then I had been for some months in the Argentine, 
living quietly, hoping to finish out my life in solitude. 

The Japanese had avoided atomic attack by surrendering shortly after 
their agents reported the magnitude of the blasts in Europe. I don’t blame 
myself for being skeptical; who would have believed such a story, espe- 
cially after our bad experience with the V-2 wonder weapons? Always too 
expensive and impractical, Speer had complained, who knew something 
of engineering as well as financial planning. 

I watched the Jews build their Israel for twenty years, growing in 
power and prestige, until it dominated the Middle East. Everybody loved 
them, but how could it be otherwise? Their first miracle, the Manna Machine, 
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took sand and through certain physico-biological manipulations of basic 
patterns produced edibles of any kind, as well as any other physical ob- 
ject or resource. Solar Power was endless, so the machine ran without 
stop, giving away as much stomach support as Israel’s neighbors demanded. 1 
read about it in Reader’s Digest. 

The world fell into a stupor of peace as the Semites gifted the planet 
with their easy solutions. But it was all on the surface; these magicians 
would just as easily have worked for our Fuehrer if he had courted them, 
if their very existence had not been such a blinding abomination. We 
were too zealous in our convictions. Since it is in the nature of the lower 
orders to go where they are welcome, these sorcerers would have built for 
us the greatest bakeries in Europe, and our armies would have marched to 
victory on the bread transubstantiated from the raw material of the underfolk. 

Now, with their stomachs satisfied and their homeland secure, they 
began to refine their tastes for revenge. I was captured in 1961, as I was 
strolling by the seashore, and taken to Jerusalem aboard a luxurious 
submarine. It seems that their Maimonides Mentality, a sophisticated arti- 
ficial intelligence that also plans economies, had finally been able to pre- 
dict where I might be found, on the basis of elaborate probabilities and 
shabby scraps of gossip. It had taken a picture of my footsteps, as well as 
my bald head, from a satellite. 

A world benefiting so greatly from Israeli science and technology looked 
the other way when | was kidnapped. Nazis were merely a strange and 
rare form of humanity collected by their Jewish benefactors, for private 
reasons. 
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Ten gallows. 

They die by metric count, these scarecrows who wear my face. Each 
morming I am duplicated ten times arid forced to watch the execution. 

The faces seem puzzled as they stare at me. Who am I? they wonder, 
knowing full well who they are. Why am I not with them on the block? 
Do they all have my memories? Or are they blank die cuts, wearing my 
wrinkles? They are innocent, even if they remember what is in my brain. 

What can I care for my doubles? 

I imagine rushing forward to mingle with them, thus denying my cap- 
tors the satisfaction of seeing the original perish, except as the hidden 
member of a group. Any one of us will answer to being the original, 
except that the Doppelgdngers are innocent! 

Why? How can that be? 

Because they did not exist when my so-called crimes were committed! 
Only the pattern of specific memories is guilty. I will not rush among my 
doubles; I do not wish to die anonymously. 
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They force me to watch as the bodies are fed into the fusion torch, 
which consumes utterly, leaving only a gas from which basic elements 
can be reclaimed. What we could have done with that! The final solution 
would have been completed by 1941. 
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The point of killing your racial enemies lies in denying them their future, 
the embodiment of their children. The stream of history is diverted, given 
a different character than it might have had; but now cultures live or die 
where once individuals of unconscious species clashed for glorious posses- 
sion of plain, sea, forest or sky. 

They are manlier, these scientific Jews; they are not fearful of wielding 
power. Once they were constrained and cowardly; a good number were 
homosexual. What did they know of true freedom, they who would not 
dare do what was in their hearts? A true man listens to the abyss, to the 
inner song that the Fuehrer knew so well. A few years after the war I read 
that some of the survivors were developing nostalgia for the war, for the 
death camps, for slavehood. 


4 


This morning, one year after my imprisonment, I dreamed of a pit. A 
huge, dark beast came into it on all fours. Its skin was sandpapery, gray- 
-black, covered with sores. It stood up on all fours and spoke to the crowd 
pressing in around the guard rail. 

‘‘The world is not mine,’’ it said as the crowd drew back, horrified by 
its massive body. ‘“This my father taught me, that the world is not mine.’’ 
The voice was soft, cultivated, threatening. 

The crowd gasped and whispered, and moved closer to observe the 
tragic, apelike face. 

‘‘They captured it at the headwaters of the Amazon,’’ someone said. 
‘It’s descended from giant tree otters.’’ 

I didn’t want to look into the beast’s eyes. The lights in the arena 
flickered. It grew dark. 

‘*You see,’’ the same voice said, “‘it’s not really intelligent. A very 
kind, sensitive man taught it that speech, but it’s nothing but a kind of 
mimicry...’ 

I watched the beast out of the corner of my eye. The creature was 
watching me; it knew I was there. 

I woke up and yearned to see the sun; there was no time in my cell. 
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Today, one of my brothers visited me. 

‘*How goes it?’’ the image asked. 

*‘And you?”’ 

He shrugged. “‘I have your thoughts and memories, innocently. They 
explained, as if confessing their crime. I feel that what we did, what you 
and I remember doing, is a bad dream from which I have wakened.’’ 

‘‘Have they told you that you will die?’’ I asked, staring into my own 
eyes. 

He smiled. *‘I’m a sample. I'll work for them. They want me to labor 
on a farm, even though they no longer till the soil. I'll make public 
speeches of repentance. You and I know exactly what they wish to hear. 
They will not kill me.”’ 

**Traitor,’’ I whispered. 

‘*To what? Do you want me to die with the puppets that torment you? 
They’ll only get another to walk in your shadow.”’ 

**But you are me!”’ 

He nodded and touched my hand. ‘‘I would have been if they had not 
explained. The facts of my origin have absolved me. Don’t you see? I’ve 
been forgiven.”’ 

**But they might be lying! You didn’t think of that, did you? I might be 
you and you me!”’ | 

‘*But I’m not,’’ he said serenely. ‘‘My brother, imagine if you were 
given the chance to undo what you have done, or to learn that you did not 
do it. Imagine that you are merely a copy of the flesh and memory of one 
who did, but that your flesh was born only a few days ago. Imagine.”’ 

He was glad not to be me, and I knew how he felt, how I would have 
felt to have been him. 

*“You are only a bit of me that has stepped aside, not escaped.”’ 

‘‘T’ll be honest with you,’’ he replied. ‘‘Our pattern is guilty, in so far 
as it contains certain beliefs, but only the pattern at a specific moment in 
time is physically guilty. It doesn’t matter that I would have acted as you 
did. I am implicated, certainly, through no choice of my own, but not 
physically guilty. Get it through your head, I wasn’t there.’’ 

He got up and gazed at me as if I were a child who would never learn. 

6 
The Fuehrer spoke to me that night. Adolf, his voice said, you never 
understood the deepest reasons for killing the Jew, only that they were to 
be hated and butchered. You could not imagine in your ordinary soul, as I 
knew, the inner need to return Germany to another age. 
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I woke up and realized that my tormentors had poisoned my memory 
of the Fuehrer; his echo was beginning to reproach me. 

But I know now that they cannot punish me; their rope is too feeble a 
thing, their puppet show no match for my camps and ovens and endless 
trainloads of flesh. 

I have won. And even if they should hang me, it will not be enough. 
‘The cowards! They do not even put hoods over my faces to hide the truth! 
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They are not going to tell anyone what they are doing with me. I am the 
subject of an experiment in physico-biological duplication. Their psychol- 
ogists claim that it will reveal to them hitherto unplumbed depths of hu- 
man nature; the facts of historical guilt, the honesty of vengeance, the 
essential weakness and banality of evil, will stand naked before their 
gaze. 

I have begun to wonder if I am the original Eichmann at all. They 
won’t answer that question. In their secret hearts they hope that I will 
prize the possibility that has been created for me, of a self swept clean, 
made innocent. There will always be an Eichmann for them to study, long 
after | am gone; they can’t bring themselves to kill me completely. They 
need a sample of my evil. 
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They came today to explain. 

‘*To kill you once,’’ the gray-haired spokesman said, ‘‘would have 
been a blot on memory. All agree concerning the inadequacy of such a 
punishment.’’ 

‘*‘How many of me have you killed?’’ I asked. 

‘“‘Ten per hour, these years... it will be six million one day.’’ 

I spat on the floor in front of him. ‘‘It’s no punishment for me, you 
fools!” 

‘*We’re trying,’’ he said. 

‘‘No one can punish me!’’ | shouted in triumph. 

‘‘Or forgive you,’’ he said softly, “‘no matter what contortions we im- 
pose upon the living fact.’’ 

**You’re no better than me.’’ 

‘*There was little heroism in the camps, Mr. Eichmann, only a confronta- 
tion with a human nature that we had thought tamed within ourselves. 
You have only yourself to blame.’’ 

‘Your vengeance will be my victory.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps. I have already admitted the inadequacy. You are being punished 
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because it will happen nowhere else. All punishment is futile, 1 suppose. 
That is why those of us who have no faith in it as a deterrent or corrective 
have readopted an eye for an eye.’’ He sighed deeply. ‘‘It is the best we 
can do, anyone can do. Six million German flesh for six million Jewish. 
German flesh created by our conscience, from our soil and the sunlight of 
God, Mr. Eichmann.”’ 

I stared at him and answered, ‘‘Innocence in your eyes is not the prize 
you think. I repudiate nothing.’’ 

He shrugged. ‘‘I understand. It is the only way you can still dirty us. 
That is why in your case justice must be very personal. | will kill you 
myself, Mr. Eichmann, next Monday.” 


2 


‘‘Another set of ravings?’’ the gray-haired man asked. 

**Yes,’’ the young doctor replied. 

‘*Do they differ?’’ 

‘‘Not much. The language changes, but it’s the same.”’ 

**File them in sequence.”’ 

**‘How long can we go on?”’ the doctor asked. 

**Indefinitely, even if it’s useless. Our sample may still not be large 
enough to reveal the angelic core of the human being. We must give him 
enough chances. I still can’t quite accept that the raging beast is more... than 
a vestige in each of us.”’ 

**We should kill the omginal and be done with it,’’ the doctor said. 

The gray-haired man sighed and shook his head. “His guilt would flee 
from the world and we would forget. We must relieve it with punishment, 
but we can never let it die.”’ 

**But the doubles—’’ 

‘‘They’re innocent, of course, in a technical sense, but they carry the 
guilty pattern just the same. His guilt cannot be duplicated, but it 1s passed 
on. The new generations of Germans are not guilty, but they inherit past 
crimes socially, like it or not. He says it himself—the pattern is guilty.”’ 

‘But we, the children of victims, have now created our own, perma- 
nent victim,’’ the doctor insisted. 

**He lives in all humanity,’’ the gray-haired man said. ‘‘Our punishment, 
at worst, merely matches his crime.’’ 

*“We are always better than the worst,’’ the doctor whispered. ‘‘What 
would they think, those who died in the Holocaust?’’ 

The old man looked at his hands, as if he had just discovered them. ‘‘It’s 
been said that in the Holocaust reality for the first time exceeded the 
imagination. And for a time afterward imagination retreated and hid, to 
ready something that would give it back its own.’’ 
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‘*Nuclear war?’’ 

‘‘Our fear restrains us, Doctor, but I suppose reality will always have 
the last word—unless we learn to make angels of ourselves.”’ 

‘*Shall we stop then?’’ 

‘*‘No—that would waste all that has gone before. He will live and he 
will die. Maybe we’ll learn something yet.’’ 

**But how can you even hope?’’ 

‘*If even one variation repents, I'll destroy the original and close down 
the project.” 


10 


My neck holds a sympathetic crick this week. Muscle tension from watching 
my flesh and blood dying day by day. In the evenings they show me a 
museum of details from individual lives—photos, letters, drawings, bits 
of clothing. They push these sentiment-laden moments into my brain. 
They want me to feel, psychosomatically, that my body, my life, is joined 
to others; that one’s brother or sister or neighbor is morally identical to 
one’s self through these petty details. 

But I can only record that my tormentors have failed. I have overcome 
the uncertainty of whether I am a copy or not—by finding the small tattoo 
with which they have marked me...on my elbow. The horror of being 
innocent even as I embrace my guilt has left me. 

It follows, therefore, that | am myself, and they are using duplicates 
to make further copies while holding me separate. My alternates are only 
animated garbage, mere echoes. For what can they be punished? How can 
they be me, if they are innocent? 

I cannot be copied. 
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